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I—THE ASSOCIATION. 

VERY serious duty devolves upon m¢ 

If I were going to write a history of past 
ages there would be no difficulty about it. I 
could invent heroic characters to suit the public 
taste. Nothing is easier than to describe things 
that happened a thousand years ago, or never 
happened at all. There is but little danger of 
going wrong; and if you do, what difference 
does it make to the mass of mankind ? 

Entirely different is the task of the histori- 
ographer who writes not only of his own times, 
but of his own friends and associates. The sim- 
ple truth will not shield him from the shafts of 
criticism ; for no two persons see the same things 
with the same eyes, any more than they masti- 
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supposed to have with a rec- 


their fi 


complimentary without flattery. 
Damocles hangs over me. 


I never 






years my business has been 
to examine public depos- 
itories, and ascertain the 
amount of money left in 
them by the officers in 
charge. A considerable 
portion of my practice has 


been in the examination of 


uchers for dis! 


hat 


connection 


lof facts I am 
determine. 


member of the 


tion for the past six years, 
says they make it a practice 
to select for this position 
persons of unusually idle 
habits and lazy disposition, 
that 
worthless fellows must have 
ample time to do justice to 
the subject; as the Govern- 
ment appoints vagrant poli- 
ticians to handle the public 
it 
them an opportunity of be- 
ing honest—a species of 
penance devised originally 
by the burghers of Schilda, 
who, when they wanted to 
put a lobster to death, cast 
him into the water in order 


the ground 


ids, 


because 


lrown him. 


The ‘* Coast Rangers” are 
not, as may be supposed, a 
formidable 


body « 


men, like the famous Rang- 
ers of Texas, whose business 
it was to scour the country 
and protect the settlers from 


attacks of he 


ns. 


The de 


1 with the 
pinch of snuff with the same nose. 
the position is peculiarly embarrassing. 


is duty. 





ursements. 


My friend, 
Captain Toby, who has been 


We profess, on the 
contrary, to be eminently 
peaceful. 
of quails and rabbits is suffi- 
cient, generally, to satisfy 
our most sanguinary pro- 


same mouth, or take a 
In my case 
I have to 


speak of events the most remarkable in the very | at an Ind 
face of numerous living witnesses; 


to paint 


The sword of 
I can only hope that 


it will not fall until after the next election of 
Historiographer by the gentlemen of the ‘‘ Coast 
Range Association.” 

could tell exactly why they selected 


Of late 


that is 


at a loss 


Assi cia. 


such 


affords 


of armed 


stile In- 


struction 





pensities ; 


are ambitious enough to aspire to deer, elk, ay 


grizzly bears. 





| ian, it is only in the way of practice, 
to describe | and not from any unfriendly feeling towar: 
scenes the most extraordinary without the slight- | 
est approach to exuberance of fancy ; 
portraits of distinguished characters that will be 
true to nature and satisfactory to the originals: 
in short, to be entertaining without offense, and 


In the 
very extensive 


race, 


braced within 
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If we now and then take a 


course of our travels we t 
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limits 


of 


our 


res¢ 
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which, for the most part, are of a literary 
scientific character. 
The city of San Francisco is our usual pla 


of residence. 


} lease ; 


across the 
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DOCTOR CAMI 


Of cours 
under the Constitution, of 
hence som 
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are some among us wh 
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ige of country, but make it 
point to avoid all dangers not necessari 
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THE COAST RANGERS. 


During the prin- 


«1 in the va- 


r breeze on both sides. 
part of the year we are engage 


agricul- 


pursuits of literature, art, science 


-e, commerce, law, and the contemplation of 


nt 


Our distinguished 
belongs to the bench—a position to which 
great Although profoundly 

in the intricacies of the judiciary, he is 
polite litera- 


eavenly bodies. presi 


credit. 


) means ignorant of music and 


He has a fine eye for scenery, and gener- 


a good appetite after a long day’s journey. 


very subject he is thoroughly genial and 


abounding in conversational 


taining ; 


re- 


3 


bring men bly have 


existed for fifteen mint r bye. f per- 
hing of hun; the of his 
skin—which must " very nearly black 
iginally, | 1 itions of 


lallV, 


] . 
color! 


ut whie umul 
osure 
has become somew! iebald 


to 


t 
tne 


grease, sm 
the weather, 
Doctor not, strictly s] 
man; nor 
the general effect of his fi 
of the art 
il is wrappe 


is handsome 


his costume « improve 
great im- 


and in 


is 


whi 


I 
which his s¢ 
ast to his f 


rtance 


Ta LPTave ¢ 


symmetricé 


rees, always in a pleasant humor, : 


to contribute to the hay 


)piness ( f 
life ; Honor the Judge! y 


I 


ry men in this world—certainly few who 


tt 


Tt spared. 
» honorably represented in our 


bar is ¢ l 
veral v 
ral good « 
Not one 


apnnpr 
appl 


» have among us s¢ 
in whose gener 
le pride. 

to 
ts, saddle, bridle, spurs, or boots of any 
and I do not he 


involving 


We 


wrers 


iation. 
nsideral 

been known pri 
* member to his own use; S- 
to say that, in any case not 
nal title to my property in Oakland, I 
ld as soon trust in the honor of of these 
lemen as in that of any other class, not ex- 
‘ollect Members of C 


, and Senators of St 


an 


any 


pting ¢ ors of Customs, n- 
the U 
» only physician attached to o1 

ok, one Dr. CAMPBELL, a very wor 
ige of African descent. In the art of pre- 
t prescriptions of fish-chowder, broiled 
ks, slap-jacks, and puddings, I defy any med- 
» compete with Doctor 


nited 
} 
tT 


iy 


existence t 


The great beauty of his system is 


man in 
‘ampbell. , 
iat he invariably cures every body, and has 
never been known an extravagant 
price for writing illegible Latin. His pills of 
hopped venison, mashed potatoes, and onions, 
1 with a nicely- 


to charge 


rolled in the gravy, and covere: 
rowned coating of flour, are the very best din- 


ner pills ever invented. I have known them to 


the 


nes, and th 
hen he gets tl 
, pans, and 
r, a trifling 


are 
unten 
around from 


to frv 
l 


nce, 


ng-pan, 
int 

humming over the plantation mel- 
in a manner highly in- 

structive aining By-and-by all is 
ready except a pot of refractory potatoes that 
will not get done. The Doctor stirs them, rakes 
the coals under them, piles on another stick or 
and then, 


pot ti 
stirring up th rv m , mumbling 


qugs 
jus 


1ec , or 
odies of his e: 


rives them another stir, 


pea 


gravity becoming the importance 


two of wood, 
in a voice of 


TOM FRY. 








f the occasion, in 
Association that ‘‘ De taters is biled, 

Next to the cook, in proper order, 
his chief patron, Mr. Tom Fry, another distin- 
guished member of our Association. 


forms the gentlemen of the 
gemmen !” 


comes 


If it were my fortune to possess an imagina- 
tive turn of mind, I would paint my friend Tom 
in an allegorical scene of great beauty and orig- 
inality. The principal object in the fore-ground 
would bea large mince-pie, in the midst of which 
a round and jolly figure would be seated in the 
act of d That 
In the distance I would 
paint a beautiful sugar-loaf mountain, with rivers 
At one 


side would be a glimpse of the sea, with an oys- 


vouring his way out of the crust. 
figure would be Tom. 
of Champagne running along its base. 
ter-boat stranded on the shore, and six men in 
red shirts turning over a tremendous green turtl 
by means of hand-spikes and beams of timber. 
I would make of in the 
ground, bearing, instead of fruit, the mos 


groves trees 


middle 
t beau- 
tiful roast turkeys imaginable, with here and 
there little pigs running about in the old fashion 
crying out for somebody to come and eat them. 
[ would make the sky mackerel, and the 
broiling hot; and if I put a moon 
scure part of the 


sun 
} 


s = 


me ¢ 


heavens to gi effect to the 


scene, it would be an exact represe1 
I would then paint 

Hebe, with a face resembling a blazing fritter, 
the act of approaching Tom and offering 
large punch 


green cheese. 





in 
him a 
-bowl full of mulled wine, while the 
k 

picture 
but then 


Genius of Hunger would sit howling on the pe: 
f a high rock in the distance. The 
would be at once original and striking ; 








it would require extraordinary a1 
do it j istice. 


tistic powers to 


or 


I can only introduce T 
plest and most genial of good f 


n as he is—the sim- 





llows, loving all 
human kind, and free and jovial as the morning 
sunshine. 


life as wel 


Yet withal, Tom has his troubles in 
While it is 
the lot of some to suffer from actual want, other 
are afflicted with imaginary grievances, 
kind f 


Providence an equaliz- 


1 as the happiest of us. 


sya 


dispensation « 


ing principle prevails in 
all nature. Nobody is 
allowed to be yx rfectly 
satisfied in this world 
The besetting trouble 
of life the 
want of something to 
In the midst of 
plenty he is afflicted 
with a chronic starva- 
tion. It is a constant 
struggle with him to ap- 


Tom's is 


eat. 


the cravings of a 
peculiar and insatiabk 
He can nev- 
er enjoy to the full ex- 
tent the good thing 
that fortune has spread 
before him bec 
that terri 


pease 


appetite. 





ause of 


le vision of 
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Hunger whi 


» has glimps« 
can enjoy. 


s of hay | 


1 sits howling in tl 


Breakfast is the 


ie distan 
ess such as few 


illuminating or 


which he turns with a grateful heart in the 1 


ing; 


aspires after | 


ultimatum of existence at which | 


rive after luncl 
when the birds 


ic 


is redolent of the flesh-pots of Egy} 


morning,” he 


grouse or mu 
pastoral beaut 
or iGas 


in st 


fat cow, 
What sirl 
with he 
signe l for 
how 


resol 
the 
to 
are 
erroneous meth 


hour 


more on 
him of mutton. 
tenderness of li 
a glorious fel 
to cook a pig. 
the 
watched, 


brittle 


ot y 
quotes re 
i 5 


not ¢ 


resists 


in 


call it not fat, but the tender blossoming 
‘* A splendid fellow, Lamb. 


English 


nothing like it 
the 240 Ways 
Epicure. 
en buy it by 








gs in it.” 


Tom is a traveler. 


ha etar 
the meta} 
asional 
deviled kidney. 


Simpson, Baya 


lunch is the merid 


wreakfast ; 


Meet 


n 


l. 


are $1 


is absolutely inspired. 


} 
excl 





shrooms !”’ 
ies of the 
ud,” 


KS § 


says he 
} 





shambles. 


cook a ste 


ods of cool 


the 


ian of glory to wl 


a 


him of a fine 
ging in the t 
jasmine sheds its odors upon the ba 





he would make!” ar 


ves to ascertain whether sl 


ik? 


button-holed a good hour on 


true method. 


nd 


dinner the 


rees { 





He snufts the ; 


+ sc 


astically, 


Comment 


up 


** there's a 


fine 


By-tl 


e-way, 


+} 


the pre 


ng steak, and h 


Beef 1 


From mutton he rises in 


umb. 
low ; 


Elia - 
ver-roasted 
ce—the 


¢] 
ntie 


in 


of Cooking 


Did you ever read it? 


all me 


ans. 


excursions into 


ars in his ey 








Did you ever read L 
understood thorough] 
And with te 


crisp, tawny 
overcoming the 
adhesive oleaginou 





W! 


n 


scene, and he es} 


Whereupon 


Why, Sir, ther 


u 


re; not 
bit. b 


literat 
a Rab 


There are some 


Though alw ivs at 


hysics of lobster sauce, he n 


the broad fi 


While Captain Cook, Si 


rd Taylor, 


and othe 


an 


travelers, have contented themselves by pt 


a girdle round about the earth, 


TOM FEY HAUN 


TED, 


Tom | 





1as mad 





THE COAST 


ng and hazardous explorations from the 

| he kitchen, from the hen-yard to 
from the he 
at the close of day, wrap the dra- 


ing-pan, cooking-stove to 
Others, 
yuch around them and lie down to 


Not Tom. More 


midnight astronomer, 


ims. sO inde- 


} 


in the who 
stars through monster telescopes, 
ht his 


ks a snipe. 


drags forth 
» best of companions—ever 
» midst of afflictions. It 
to see him starve on rounds of venison, 
/ reads, ribs of elk, 


to see other men feed. 


Is a greater 


and marrowed 
He 


of camp. 


er’s 
han luxuri- 


e dirt, 


beams with good-nature and grease ; hi 


smoke, and s wvory odor 


issumes an oleaginous unction; he is pro- 


anecdotes of by-gone dinners, and swells 
rplus of genial humanity and broiled 
Long life to Tom Fry! Surely he 

r stop living while his appetite lasts. 

» sad day when it may please Providence 
k him into pie, he will at least be rid of 
‘tion—never more suffer from hunger or 
Should it be his misfortune to fal 
poor fellow, which all the saints for- 
st he may be properly done up in bat 


If he should 


will cer- 


into 


vil hands, 


a sprinkling of nutmeg. 
‘or at an untimely hour, it 


tainly be by the ghost of a fat capon. 


PHIL WILKINS, 


As many incomprehensible things happen in 
the course of our annual expeditions, it has be- 
come necessary to enlist in the service a gentle- 
man of a metaphysical turn of mind—one Mr. 
Puit Witkins, who is a famous hand at abstruse 


RANGERS. 


I think 


hat in the fashion of a cobweb, it pos- 


qu ns his brain must be construct- 
ed somew 
sesses such an extraordinary fi 


the various troublesome problems that buzz 
round the 


iculty for catching 
at 
circle of h Combined with 
rfect- 


, now while I write. 


imanity. 
, his propensit 
ible 


y for argument is p 
i ; and, indeec 
ited by a fea 


and not only dispute every word 


r that he will suddenly ap- 


but prove that words are merely arbitrary 
ng intrinsicall 


meaning 
theory 


y no more 
It is a favorite 
> not for the sake of com- 
lk to one another by 

vv oral or 

ll prepared 


all ] 
, upon entering 


ones, 


writ- 


Mr 


tioned the rig 


world, ave ques- 
the 

» obtain 
his proposition, set 


the grand 


rate 
human speci¢ 
a satisfacte he 
to 


questi 


n'y 
1 « 


work levot to 


ke up, in the 


al 
of 


urse 


sleep. When he w 
of } it pposed that he as- 
tonished and confounded his nurse by demand- 
gx to be informed—‘* What, after all, 7 
For the last thirty years of his life he has given 
himself completely up to logical He 
considers the mysteries of nature and creation 
W he n 
however, various 
he 
and upon 
He 


| arrives at a conclusion that there is considerable 


on 


due ¢ years, is s 


in sleep ?” 


analysis. 


generally in a philosophical point of view 
he the 
others present themselves, like the points of t 
Rocky Mountains, dim in the distance, 


Y nt 


has arrived at it point, 


} each he becomes lost in a fog of argument. 


| doubt whether there is such a thing as a conclu- 
| sion, and concludes not to conclude, but to argue 
| the point in a different aspect, and show that, 
| after all, points are no points. When men of 
this genius, as Sir Richard Steele observes, ** are 


io 
ig, 


pretty far gone in learning, they will put you to 
prove that snow is white, and when you are 
upon that topic can say that there is really no 
such thing as color in nature.”” And what is 
Nature? Upon that point there has been a 
great diversity of opinions from the days of Plato 
and Aristotle down to the days of ou 
friend Phil Wilkins; but he is learned in them 
all, and can take all sides of the question, and de- 
feat his opponent upon any. He was never yet 
known to be convinced. Truth will not con- 
vince him, for therein arises a question to his 


r excellent 


speculative mind as to the exact nature of truth. 
Is it Perfection, or is it the fountain of Perfec- 
tion? Is it the negative of Error, or is it the 
positive of Actuality? All these matters must 
be duly weighed and considered; and he will 
weigh and consider them all night long—de- 
filling with 
difficulties which you 
answering the most timid 
by a flood of argument on the opposite side, 
and maintaining what you dare not dispute 
with all the tenacity of an advocate 
When you avow that you 


your brain 


ret 


dreadful get 


over, 


never can 
suggestion 


| stroying your rest, 
} 


at law. 
are convinced, and 


beg for quarter, he turns upon you like (¢ 
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ersonal beauty I know of no person in ¢ 


ou when our friend Phil i 








iluence 


owith such a fellow as Phil? immediately admittins 








stitutional admiration for the sex, which 








excepting the writ 


be considered the 










































































































































my acquaintance who can ¢ 





bly with the General. His fort 
roportions, with just a sult 
pulency to give it a splendi 
distance. His features are fi 
expression of his eye is at 
ting. No lady, possessing 
o a heart, was ever su 
I dit IS eve \V 
hat further resist 
his admiration is of t 


icter ever to result in mati 


hearts that he has broken is 








»; and only excuse J 
in this 1 ct is that he does 
purely the result of a 


than less favored gentleme: 





ed deer-skin ; to hear him 

ura style the Inspirin $ 

ck Elephant that car ( 

ie Mountings ;”’ to stand 

and gaze upon that manly f 
surf amidst shoals of seal ; 
orpoises ; to sit by the crack- 





discourse of female be auty an 
all the charms of the tend 
sex; to shake that honest |} 
of his after a week’s abse1 
and bask for a whil 


broad sunshine of his 






these are among the things 
never to be fi rgotten. What 
if years have 


“ Stamped with their signet tl 
1 } 


genuous brow, 
And mellowed the music of his ¢1 


quence," 


the General carries in his heart 
an inexhaustible fountain of 
youth, from which there is ever 
a genial flow. The head may 
have become destitute of veg 
tation as the summit of Mount 
Etna, but its very barrenness 
is evidence of the volcanic fires 
that burn within. The parche: 
declivities of the cranium tell 
of the generous warmth of th 
man. I hold that the crown- 
ing glory of humanity is a bar 
crown; and I am the mor 
tenacious of this opinion sin 
my own has begun to make its 
apnearance in public. 

Tithout the General, w 
could no more perform thos 
extraordinary exploits in th 
mountains, which have give! 
us such an enviable reputation 
throughout the State, than 
without our right arms. 
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‘eat hand at the rifle or 
gun, for I never heard of any living animal 
it suffered the least injury from being shot at By common consent Cartan Tony has beet 


m ; nor because he climbs higher mountains, | appointed guide and caterer he ociation- 
jumps over wider creeks, or carries more wood | : ition for which he is « idered eminently 
his back, or runs away any faster when : d by nature and long ex] 
ly bear appears in camp than the rest of aft. A better selection ce 


s; but because he is the very best soul that ever | made. he C | 


aptain is a wild Irishman 

l—because we naturally like him, and can | a ‘ ndian by instinct. His hi 
t help it. Ifhe were in the slightest degre lle, his bedroom under the t 
rent from what he is, he would not be ** " int 


( 


ral ;” and without hin » might a : ‘rs cities a great waste 
rtake to spend a month of midni; agr hunting-ground ; and looks upon er 
at the North Pole as to make an expedi- | dressed men as a very dreary spectacl 
any well-defined 
He can not conceis 
sense there is in burrowin; 
among bricks and piles of 
merchandise, when there is 
so much re room out- 
side in » open country 
where one can breathe the 
fresh air. 
I say the Captain is emi- 


nently qualified by nature 


to be a guide. In making 
that assertion I do not 
mean to intimate that 

] 


he 

was ever known to find th 
right trail, or to avoid los- 
ing himself and the entire 
party committed to his 
charge before the expira- 
tion of each day’s travel. 
he special quality in 
which he excels is in the 
art of persuading every 
body that he is familiar 
with every stick and stone 
on the route, and wi 
an extensive circuit of 
country ; in fact, that he 
was the original discoverer 
of the particular range in 
question, and knows it 
better than he knows his 
own face when he stands 
in front of a looking-glass. 
On this mountain he has 
killed a large she-bear, with 
four cubs; on that, a re- 
markably fine buck; in 
this cafion he has been 
chased by a band of hostile 
Indians, and only escaped 
by stopping suddenly and 
singing the famous pig- 
song, consisting of a whis 
tle and a grunt; in that 
cafion he has captured 
live grizzly single-handed, 
by making him drunk wit! 
sugar and whisky, to whi 
grizzlies are notoriously a 
dicted: in short, no mat- 

FINDS A TRAIL. ter how the facts may b 
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against him, ¢ aptain ['oby is never known te 
be at fault. I eve 
when f 


him on one 
party produced a pox 


n kn 


r} 


W occasl 


1 
n, 





a member ¢ at 


} 
Ke 








sad of west, make b 





st good his posit 


ing that there were four 


n DV assert 

















clearly demonstrated that the 
the compass, 


tituted by the pe 


point of north 





was erroneously 





and 








} 





int of south. 





2 


that it should be s 
sesides these high qualifications, so useful in 


I 
t re 


1e development of 








tl 








new ions, and so well cal- 
culated to result in peri C 
‘Toby possesses a wonderful flow of good-hur 
and an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, : 
an imaginati 


The 
party are 





I 


ous adventures, 














t 





ym the most marvelous in its cay 
his } and 


il 
He is continually sad 








city. camp 





me, the wh 


| t 
his guest thir 





s. r 





or unsaddlit 





x horses for inexperienced members 























of the Society, piling up wood on th *, Wiping 
out rifles, frying or broiling choice scraps of 
venison, digging holes in the 





ground for deer’s 
talling some extraordinary adve nture, 


le 


singin 


heads, 














or famous pig-song, with the whistle 











and the grur 





Captain Toby, although not much given to 


literary pursuits, became satisfied, during some 

















of his solitary expeditions, that the English lan- 
guage is very imperfect in its construction; so 











much so that he has composed a new grammar, 
which is very popular in camp, as ‘* Toby’s Im- 
proved English Speaker.” 














¢ 
t 


The principa! objec 
in view is to remodel the arbitrary system of 

















moods, tenses, 





and numbers, somewhat on the 





Cobbett principle, but to a much more alarming 
extent. He has also composed an “ Improved 
Method of Swearing,” 




















by means of which many 
of those vulgar oaths so frequently used by the 














citizens of California in common conversation 
may be dispensed with ; as, for example, instead 
of using the name of the Creator, he proposes to 














swear ‘* By the mystic moonbeam’s struggling 
light! By the banks of the blue Moselle! 
the margin of fair Zurich’s waters! a ha! 
e-you S 




















ha 
Or for brief oaths, to be used on occa- 











sions of no pressing importance, he suggests 


‘*Buy a broom!” or ‘ By-the-by! 








which, by 
means of fierce looks and strong emphasis, may 
be made sufficiently forcible for ordinary pur- 


poses. 

















But the predominating talent of the Captain 
is his wonderful capacity for finding bad trails. 











If there is an impracticable mountain within ten 
miles of the direct route, or a canon out of which 
no white man was ever before known to make 
his exit on mule-back, Toby is sure to find it, 
and end the labors of the day 


























by getting the 
whole party involved in a complication of diffi- 
culties for which there seems to be no earthly 
remedy. 














For rocky and precipitous trails he 








has an absolute passion, amounting almost to 
amania. He generally rides down-hill at a full 
gallop, and when that is impracticable, compels 
his animal to slide or make “ buck jumps” over 
the worst places, apparently with no other mo- 
tive than that of trying how near he can come 



































to 





compass to prove that we were traveling east in- 


points of variation; and 
when that was shown to be insufficient, he 
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ved, 





DESCENDING CAPTAIN TOBY'S TRAIL, 

killing his mule or breaking his own neck vw 
out actually doing it. If there be a trail cover 
over with the trunks of large trees, or winding 
through an extensive region of chaparrel, he w 


spend a week trying to find it, in order tl 


he 


iat he 


may enjoy the luxury of being thoroughly jarr 
and scarified, and seeing every body else in th 
same predicament. Not that he subjects hi 


riends to these trying ordeal 


] 


1 


s from any mali 


esire to enjoy himself at 


5 
cious spirit, or 


ny 


their expense. On the contrary, the marvel otf 


the thing is, that he always imagines he is doin 





them the greatest possible kindness, and seem 
distressed and mortified when they complain 
His good-nature is particularly manifest on th 
point of hills and distances. To oblige a tir 

man he will make a mole-hill out of the most 
formidable mountain, and assert in the most pos 
itive manner that it is only three miles to the 
camping-ground when it is at least ten. If the 
day’s travel happens to be unu rough, he 





calls the trail ‘‘a little gulehy,” but promises 
that it will be ‘‘ all easy work to-morrow.” Fo 
those who “‘ give out,” and protest they can not 
go an inch farther, he carries an infallible rem- 

f a large pewter flask which 
usually hangs from his saddle. What it is I am 
entirely unable to say, but it always has the de- 
sired effect. 


says it is ** 


edy in the interior « 


He calls it ‘‘ nourishment,” and 
good for man or beast.” 

His hunting stories are of a kind well ecalcu- 
lated to interest the ine xperienced members of 
our Association. Many of his adventures 
wonderful—some absolutely improbable. With 
all respect for Captain Toby, and great confi- 
dence in his general veracity, I never could forc« 
nryself to accept without some allowance his ad- 
venture with the California hare, « 
garly called, the ‘‘ jackass rabbit.” 
several very large hares it 





Wr, as it is vul 


I 

I have seer 
1 the San Joaquir 
Valley, but none large enough to kick a man 
over, as the Captain professes to have been kick- 
To speak frankly, I do not 


be 


ed on one occasion. 


believe it, though it may 


true; for I remem- 
ag 


K 


ber some vears ago [I shot at one in m f 


n mist: 


e 





THE COAST 


pe, but having the misfortune 


ear-sighted, I discovered upon going up to 


spot that it was neither an antelope nor a 
but one of the settler’s hogs, for which I 
ss ibsequently damaged to the extent of five 

Captain professes, in another favorite 
killed a deer without ever shoot- 

There were three together. He crept 
m so stealthily that they were not aware 
pproach until he was within a few feet, 
hey all off at One 
gainst a projecting branch of a tree, fell 


, to have 


bounded random. 


n unexpectedly, and dislocated his neck; 
n which the Captain immediately seized him 

it his throat to let the blood flow. 
this too may have happened, though I have 
Deer are not apt to 


Possi- 


doubts on the subject. 
vy sporting gentlemen with rifles to approach 
t of them, and then break their 
The 


s with young fawns are exceedingly wary, 


ten fi 
ks attempting to jump out of their way. 
1 their 


and sagacity in concealing their offspring 


s one of the most beautiful traits of maternal 


¢ 


CALIFORNIA 


closing 


I would fain, before 
sketch of our Association, give some account of 


this imperfect 


ur esteemed friend Cotonet Jack—‘‘ the no- 
blest Roman of them all.” Yet what can I say 
f him in the brief space of a few pages that will 
onvey an adequate idea of his remarkable his- 
tory and character? If we were only in camp, 
gentle reader, where it is not the fashion to be 
vecurate in phraseology or historical det iils, I 
would take you kindly by the arm, lead you 
iside under the shade of a wide-spreading tree 
by the side of a sparkling brook, invite you to a 
seat on the green sward with a roll of blankets 
to lean against, hand you a genuine meerschaum 
filled with the best Turkish tobacco, and tell you 
to puff away quietly and cozily, and listen to the 
story of a strange and eventful life. When your 
eyes were half-closed, and a genial glow suffused 
your amiable features—when the follies, vexa- 
tions, and trickeries of the busy multitude had 


vanished from your mind, and something of the 


fand cruelly 


RANGERS. 9 


\ freshness of early y uth had stolen 
back again into your heart—when you felt that 
here was nothing in the world half so fascinating 
as camp-life, and were overflowing with affection 
for all your friends—I would tell you of the beau- 
tiful prairies of Texas and the blue seas of clover 
etween the Nueces and the Rio Grande; of the 
Mottes, or woody islands, that loom up in the 
distance; of the wild spring flowers, and the 
balmy and od 


nv ot 


rous atmosphere that never was 
] of the 


prance along the horizon, occasl nal- 


equaled in a wild mus- 
tangs that 


ly charging 


1er country ; 


up toward you, and sweeping off 
to the eye; of 
1e antelope that course over these broad 


again till they are lost the deer 
and t 
seas of flowers, and the flocks of wild turkeys 
taat all these I 
would endeavor to picture to your mind, so that 


range along the water-courses 
you might understand the fascination of frontier 
life in Texas. I would then tell you of the 
Mexican the fierce d bloody 
contests of the Texans in defi of their coun 


ild 


invasions, and an 
nse 
try; of the struggles of the settlers with the w 
hordes of Com and Lipans 


roamed over these beautiful prairic 


savage nehes 


; of the 
white women that were carried into captivity 
treated; of the children that 
snatched from the door-steps of the ca 


never heard of a 


were 
and 
gain, or only after the lapse of 
ears; of the midnight massacres that struck a 


gloom into the 1 nds ot 


men, and all the } 
And ther 
scenes of suffering and 
of gt 


determined aspect, came am¢ 


rors of Indian warfar in the mi 
of these 


voul 


how a 


distress, 


g stranger ntle manners, but firm and 
ng the peo} le with 
his rifle and powder-flask ned in their 
lefense. I follow that vy‘ uth, for there 
is a fascination his ] and point him 
out to you as he stands with unblenched features 


often 


and j 
would 
in esence, 


and eagle eye in the midst of dangers; 
separated from his comrades for days, and com- 

led to fight his way alone through bands of 
foremost wherever 
of 


ful disposition, placing a fair estimate u 


‘omanches ; always 


seemed inev vet a happy and 


er 
the value of life, and determined to make the 
most of it. 
spirits that instinctively 


how he 


I would tell of the strong and daring 
gathered around him; 
was chosen lk 
the 
has raré ly bee n paral le led in 
life for deeds of cl 
daring. In a country wh 
by no means 
»men clung to their I 


ider of a company whose 


career on borders of ‘Texas for many years 


the annals of front 


ier of chivalrous and romantic 


re such qualities are 
ful how devot- 


rare, it was wonde 


edly thes 
pri ie 
exploits were the theme 


ider, and what a 
for soon his 
of every tongue, and the 
Amidst 
all, from first to last, he was brave, gentle, and 
true; devoted to his friends; every where be- 
loved, vet shrinking from all demonstrations of 
ing no reward save to render some service to a 
In the Mexican invasions he 
and years after, when the 


they felt in his growing fame 


whole country echoed with his praises 


applause with a timidity almost feminine ; 


suffering people. 
acquired new laurels: 


war between the United States and Mexico broke 














uished his 


Since that period he has occupied sev- 


service to 


out, 


he rendered disting 
country. 
eral high positions of honor and trust. 

This is the man whose history I would give 
like is seldom 


As he sits yonder by the 


you, gentle reader—one whose 
found in this world. 
fire cooking a rabbit, 
for a hero. He 

} 


you would never take him 
is the very plainest and most 
ated of 


scious of the difference between a great man 


unsophistit mertals—is actually uncon- 


and 


a common man, treats all with equal simplicity 
and kindness, and likes the whole world so well 


that he is constantly trying to do somebody a 
I have no d u and I will en 


service. mubt vy 





the benefit of that rabl it. He would give \ 
an entire ox if he had one cooked, and then 
seem mortified that it was not an elephant or a 
whale. The only thing of which he is at 
chary is any account of his past adventures. It 





let lr 


takes time and skill to dr: 


no man can be more ent 





rackling camp-fire of ¢ 
var Colonel Jack talk of ol 
the hunts and camp-scenes, the C 

buffalo, the Mexicans at the 
‘re of Fanni 


ents in Texan history, is worth a trip t 





rhere is such an overflow of g 





about him, sucha 





n unconscious pow 


s and 
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n’s party, and all those thrill- 











to be perfectly natural and unsophisticated ; 
ro, modest to the verge of bashfulness 


id steadfast as a true gentleman and 


11) 
1G 


ren ine he 





vi + brave 
a hero shou ; 

The Colonel, although a skillful hand wit! 
the rifle, is not an adept in the ordinary affairs 
of the world. He has recently purcha 


ranch, about five miles from the village of O 


e 


and moved out there with his family. Iam t 
that the removal was very characteristi: T 
had been living for some time with Capt 


When the tim 


1 Texas friend. 


urrived to send out the furniture, w vas 
scattered about the house in common, the Col 
nel.said he v ld hel so he pulled off 














oat, t Colonel not to worry herself 
pitched like a man, ransacked all t 

premises looking gs, seized and st i 
ff with his pipe x of tobacc then got 
ld of the wrong bedsteads and tables, put then 
wh aga t hurried off to the village, dis- 

tant about half a1 brought six wag 

to the door w ut pr is notice and befor 

iny thing was ready; after which he took a glass 
f whis nd wondered where the mischief his 
pe was. M e Mrs. Color s sore- 
. & en a her friends 

the ¢ nel } ving, he jumped up and s 
‘Now t vourse he a] cht at 














THE 


he ran back 


sweat streaming from 


y orders of the fair sex, 
n with the chairs, the 
then tried to pull a bedstead to pieces, 
| failing in that, picked up his rifle, wrapped 
blanket which did not belong to 
told the driver 
to the ranch and hurry back as fast as 
returned into the 
liscovered his meerschaum on the 

This he od at 


it out and sent it 





t carefully ina 


t it in an empty wagon, 


-_ 


ssible, after which he house 
mantle- 
, and forth- 


in 


on 
th carried otf 
n. Having thus rendered all the assistance 


recognize 


another 


s power, he whistled for the dogs, took his 
-gun, mounted old Charley, and rode out 


the When he 
‘rmined to make 
h that 
and shavings, bu 
t the Mrs. Col 


: children when sh 


<d there 
the house comforta- 


arrive 


ranch. 





view gathered a tremendous 
bi in 
mel could warm 





ilt a big fire 





out, and 





came 
‘ted up a neighboring cafion to kill some 

Forti about th 
thing fire, one of the wag 


vered and ene 


inately, » time 


house was ¢: mers 
In due 
» furniture arrived, and with it the fam- 
Colonel Jack cooked supper; fried, broiled, 
> rabbits in a manner perfectly 

y and baked the bread ; 
and after every body was surfeited with the good 
things he ha d pr epared, nothing would serve him 
it to spread the 
yands camp right there 


the flames. 








le the cottee 


fire, and ‘all 
For the next three or 
four days he e mnjoyed this new “ cies of camp-life 
so much that he was constantly beg Mrs. 
Colonel not to put up the bedsteads or spread the 

ry} ind the 
tfer his camp 


beds be fore the 


ging the 





; but woman’s will is omnipotent, 
finally had to give in and su 
nup. Itw 
the rifle and meerschaum, and most of the other 
les essential to housekeeping, were all right, 
pt the looking-glass. The Colonel thought 
» would send for it, and he did so 
the indefinite nature of his instructions the wag- 
n-man got hold of Mrs. Captain Johnny’s larg 
parlor mirror, which had just been hs undsome! ly 
gilded, and nobody being at home, carried it out 
) the ranch, wondering why the Colonel did not 
send some blankets to keep it from being rubbed. 
The Mrs. Colonel, of 
xed and distressed ; 
nel at the man’s stupidity that he started out to 
swear at him, but saw that the 
poor fellow l troubled about the mistake, 
he came back ‘** Qh, there’s no harm 
done; the poor fellow didn’ know any better. 
We can send it back again! 
After the destruction of his camp 
‘ommenced operations on his ranch. 


} or Le 
he broke 


as presently discovered that 


but owing to 


course, was exceedingly 





which so incensed the Col- 


as soon as he 





lookec 


saying: 


the Colonel 
His first 
great work was to exterminate the gophers in 
the orchard. The way he did this was to pour 


a bucket of water into their holes, and then 
stamp it down with the heel of his boot, since 
vhich summary process he says the trees are 
growing wonderfully, and expresses the hope 


that next summer he will have fruit enough for 


ull his friends; but “they musn’t wait on that 


COAST RANGERS 





ee en tk sc | 





account, but come any how: they will always be 
welcome 

I will now endeavor to furnish some general 
idea of the region of country from which our dis- 


tinguished haeen lation derives its name. 


out undertaking a topographical description of 
California, I may say, in general terms, that th« 
Sierra Nevada is the principal range of mount- 
ains bordering the State to the eastward, on th« 


slopes of which are the great mining placers whi 
furnish occupation and wealth to a large and en- 


terprising population. On th 


situated the gold place rs, and 


western slope are 
1 on the eastern the 


Washoe, which I } 


wonderful silver mines ot 




















ave 
endeavored to describe in former articles. Ly- 
ing between the foot-hills and the mountains of 
lesser ‘altitude bordering on the coast are t 
ys of the Sacramento and the Sa 
xtending nearly north and south a 

distance of some six hundi miles, and varying 
in width from sixty to a hundred miles Be- 
tween these extensive valleys, which in n 
pl ces have the appearance of Immense pl s, 
and the shores of the Pacific, is a mountainous 

m of nearly the same width, of irregular con- 
formation, abounding in smaller valleys, and 
comprising the principal grazing and agricultur- 
al territory of the State, designated as the Coast 
Range This in reality consists of two nearly; 
parallel ranges, occasionally united or separat 
only by cafions. In the counties of San Dieg 
and Los Angelos to the southward, and Sis] 
and Del Norte to the northward, the distinction 
between the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Ran 
becomes less manifest—a considerable portion of 
the country being involved in a labyrinth of 
mountains of various altitudes, which appear t« 
have become lost and scattered hn attempt t 
unite upon some fixed point of departure. 

Ihe climate of the Sacramento and San Je 


warm 
to the dryness of 


in summer, t 


quin Va 


seldom op} 


lleys is very 


ressive, owing 


dt heamengs. 9 and the relief afforded by the cool- 
ness of the nights. In the foot-hills of the Sier 
Nevada the thermometer frequently rises to 130 
Fahrenheit, where the sun’s rays are reflect: 
from the rocks, as in some of the mining gul 


but I have seldom known the 
an injurious effect. 
ly covered with fine farms, and 
ant ot ar 
The valle y of the 

that of the 
courses and in 


es: heat to produc 
These valleys are now nea 
produce abund 
crops hay, fruit, and vegetables 
so rich a 
but along the 
vicinity of Stockton, Visalia 


of the lands iu 


San Joa juin is not 
sacramento 
the 
and Tule River, are some 
the State. 

In 1849 bands 
roamed over the 
region. The native 
habit of catching them occasionally by means of 
corrals and but the number did not « 
minish much until the settlement of the count 
by the Horses then became v: 
ab le, end the mustang hunters made a good bu 


watt 





of wild horses, 


create! 
greatel! 


mustang, or 
part of th 
Californians were in tl 


Is extensl\ 


lassoes, 
Americans. 


ness of it, corraling as many as five hun 


a day They constructed lines of willov 
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five or six miles in length, converging into a cor- 
ket of stout pickets, into which they 


ral, or pocke 
drove the wild horses, and secured them by means 


The remains of these fences are still 


ot lassoes. 


] 





» in the vicinity of the great Lagoon, and 
ones of thousands of the poor animals that 





died 
upon the plains. 

Elk and antelope 
even now bands of them still roam in the vicin- 
ity of the Tulare lakes. The quantity of geese 
and ducks that frequent the lake region is per- 
fectly incredible. I have seen the plains cov 
ered for miles with flocks of geese, and the Tuk 
lagoons literally black with ducks. The few 
bands of Indians who have been permitted to re- 


of thirst during the chase still lie bleaching 


were also numerous, and 


main in this vicinity subsist, during a consider- 
able portion of the year, on the wild-fowl, which 
they catch by means of nets and snares; and if 
let alone by white men would be enabled to en- 
The settlers, howev« Fr. 
are rapidly killing them off. In a few years 
more there will be none left. 

A marked change is perceptible in the climate 
upon leaving the large basin of the interior and 
striking into the C 


joy an @asy existence. 


ast Range. Theair becomes 


deliciously cool and bracing. The country is 
better wooded, and has a less parched appearance. 
Many of the small valleys retain their verdur 
during the greater part of the year, and numer- 
ous streams of deliciously pure water course 
through the various cafions and ravines. In 
the northern part of the State the coast-hills are 
covered, for the most part, with magnificent for 
sts of pine, cedar, and red-wood, 





nterspersed 





CORRALING 
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with 





patches of open country. 
there is | iber; but this det 

is compensated by the extraordinary beauty 
the country and fertility of the soil. All tl 
portions not under cultivation are coy 


ward ess tin 


luxuriant crops of wild oats, presenting 
spring the appearance of a robe of velvet 

a later period that of a golden mantle. Int 
immediate vicinity of the sea the air is o¢ 

ally too bracing for actual comfort, but back 
little no climate in the world « 
that of the Coast Range. It 
balmy, and invigorating—never t 


in c¢ 





mpatr 
is at o1 s 
oO wart 
seldom cool enough even in mid-winter t 
duce Where there is s 
protection against the ocean breeze tropical pl 
will flourish luxuriantly. ‘To the sout 
Point Conception oranges, figs, citrons, : 


ice in the valleys. 


olives, and other productions of a si 





acter, arrive at a high degree of perfection 
most of these will, with a little care, grow as f 
north as Cape Mendocino. 
Diego, a 


leys of greater or less extent, lying within 


Commencing at San series of 








limits of the Coast Range, may be traced all = 

way to the Oregon line. ‘The best I 

eligibly situated were originally selected a 

Jesuits for the uses of the Missions; and it 

striking feature, in traveling from one Mission t 

another, with what consummate judgment tl ‘ 

sites were chosen. All these magnificent ranch- : 

es, in former years covered with innumeral 

herds of cattle, have now fallen into priv 

hands, and form the nucleus of smaller ranctl : 

and thriving farms. Within the last two ee 
i 
DI 
Se 








THE COAST 





HUNTING IN THE 


ree years nearly every valley of any consider- 

le extent, north of Monterey, has been fenced 
n and The southern 
ties have not enjoyed so rapid an increase 


reduced to cultivation. 
f population, nor has agriculture advanced in 
e same ratio; most of the available lands con- 
sting of large grants made by the Mexican 
Government for military services, and still re- 


tained by the original grantees, who, either from 


x principle, make it a point to hol 
The costs of litiga 


rl ( 1 on to 


them as long as they can. 





and sa 





ion, however, and the superior energy \- 
gacity of the incoming population, are gradually 
bsorbing these princely estates; and it will be 


mut a few years more before they are all cut up 
nto prosperous farming districts. Of the many 
fine valleys in the southern part of the State the 
principal are—Wetherby’s Ranch, San Pasqual, 
San Ysabel, San Luis Rey, Warner’s Ranch, and 
Tamecula ; the beautiful valley of San Bernar- 
lino; Los Angelos, San Fernando, Santa Clara, 
Santa Barbara; and over the pass of the Gar- 


rote to San Ynez; the valley of the Purissimo ; 





i series of fine rancl extending through the 
county of San Luis Obispo; Santa Marguerita, 
San Miguel, and the Salinas Plains; thence, as 
vou travel north, the vicinity of Monterey and the 
Paphero—one of the richest and most beautiful 
agricultural districts in California—the valleys 
of San Juan, San José, Santa Clara, Alameda, 


Martinez, ar 
region of the Bay 

To travel t ch tl 
horse or mule back, in the spring of the year, in 
company with a few chosen friends, and without 
‘e beyond a pack-mule, a rifle, 


| San Ramo 
f San Francisco. 
magnificent country, on 


which brings you to 


»y 


hrou 


iny encumbran 





ind a few pounds of coffee, sugar, bacon, and 
bread, is a luxury to be remembered in after-life. | 
The whole face of the country is covered with 


} 





f the richest hue, and scattered with 
the most bountiful profusion over hill and val- 
ley. The air is fragrant with the scent of wild 
roses, honey-suckle, and ceonosa. Every stream 
that gushes from the hill-sides is bordered with 
ls of clover and wild 


tlowers 


green shrubbery; and be 
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COAST RANGE. 


f 
a deer bounds from 


oats invite the traveler to rest at every turn 
the trail. Now and then 
some neighboring thicket, and stands a moment 
with antlers erect, gazing at the intruders, then 
off up the mountain-sides like a dart from th 
bow. 


Smaller game, such as rabbits, pheas- 
1 


ants, quail, etc., abound in extraordinary num- 


bers, and furnish a livelihood to many hunters 

who supply the markets of San Francisco. 
Continuing thence in 

] 


a northwar direc- 





tion, you strike the splendid valleys of Petaluma 
and Santa Rosa, Napa and Sonoma, Knight's 
Valley, Russian River, Yukia, Bechtel’s or Lit 





tle Lake Valley, Long Valley, Round Valley 
and so on through a wilder region to Weaver 
ville near the Oregon line. The valleys of Napa. 
Sonoma, Petaluma, and Santa Rosa are mn 

thickly settled by an industrious and thriving 
population of farmers. Fruit orchards are at- 
tached to every farm ; the cottages are neat and 
comfortable, and the country presents quite the 
appearance of an agricultural region in some of 
the older States, except that there is no such cli 


Atlantic side. 


mate or soil on the 





It is beyond dispute, take it altogether, that 
California is the most des le country on the 
face of the earth to live in. 1e soil is the rich- 
est, the climate the most genial, the people ar 


the most independent, the mountains are the 
tl Well, no, I 


not so long and so deep 


highest, 
admit that t 
as the Mississippi; but ther 
] 


A 


the rivers 


are 


and 
he rivers are 
they are a great deal 
has a great deal more 
} 


i 


1 
muddier, and the mu 
At all 
country for us, the mem 
Association ; 
all sensible people to come 
If the ln be 


jose that we have all started out 
I 


in it. ood enough a 





bers of the 
} 


Coast Range 


and we her¢ vy re spectfully nvite 


here. 
h to sup- 
hu 
expedition, duly equipped and provided 
1ot-guns, pack 
animals, provisions, vinegar, etc., headed by ow 
ide and interpreter, Captain Toby, who knows 
the > debarked 
steamer, 1 our way 





aa 


reader wil kind enoug 


wi 
ntin 
with 


on a 


horses, mules, blankets, rifles, st 


gu 
every foot of the way ; 
from the Petaluma 


it 


we 





cam pec 
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throu 


gh Santa Rosa, Russian River, Yukia Val- 
leys, and all the civilized parts of the country, 
ind in due time reached the grand point of de- 
flexion for the wilderness—the Mendocino In- 
lian reservation, at the mouth of the Noyo Riv- 
er: that we are all pleasantly located there un- 
ler the big redwood trees, rubbing up our rifles, 


ing-knives, get 
joying ourselves generally a satisfactory m 
ner prior to en in those extraordir 
scenes of peril and adventure to which I am 
proaching by degrees, I will undertake to ¢ 
my next chapter a brief account of the I 
of California, and of the system adopted by « 


mending our pack-saddles, sharpening our hunt- | Government for their relief and protection. 
5 5 


ENCAMPED. 


RECRIMINATION. 
I. 


‘are prime of summer is coming, and with it there comes, to-day, 
| A 


thought of another summer, whose 5 have faded away: 


ww flowers, 

As they were when under their shadow you used to loiter for hours; 
And the blackberry’s starry blossom, and the buttereup’s chalice of gold, 
Bloom bright 


h garland 
The tall laburnums are covered with tresses of yel 


1 
i 


in the ancient forest where you loved to wander of old— 
Where you loved to wander at even, but wandered never alon 
For a manly form was beside you, and a voice of manly tone 
Told ever the olden story; the tale that you know so well, 

You seem to think it the only one it is worth man’s while to tell. 
Come, sit you down here and listen; I have many things to 
And though I am loth to blame you, yet pity I surely may. 


; 


ay, 


IT. 
Ay, ay, you wince! 


I fancy you had rather have blame instead ; 
Oh, 


girl! will you never learn wisdom? I had hoped your pride was dead 

But no—it will last and flourish so long as vanities live— 

So long as you hunger for worship—so long as your subjects give. 

It was strange that he thought you loved him; it was strange that he never knew 
Your heart, except by the shadow that others mistook for you: 





RECRIMINATION. 


u went well-masked, ¢ } ne, whether you laughed or wept, 
aught of the secre ver where your broken relics were kept; 
1 hid them so very securely the wisest had hardly guessed, 
m your light-hearted tone and manner, your outer seeming of rest, 
t vour heart was a drear Golgotha, where all the ground was white 


the wrecks of joys that had perished—the skeletons of delight! 
IIL. 


loved yon; his soul was in earnest; at your dainty feet he poured 


purest and best libation that human hearts can afford: 
Ie dreamed of you morn and even; he cherished the flowers you gav 
And I tell you, though they are withered now, they will go with him to the grave 
B 
You wove your glittering meshes; you compassed him with your wiles; 
You sang the songs he had written; you talked in vour sweetest voice 
Till he thought his bondage was freedom, and wore your fetters by choice 
Then a great joy flooded his spirit, and the yellow laburnum flo 
Heard wondrous vows and pledges in the dusk of the evening hour 


While there in your heart, close hidden with jealously watchful care, 


it you—how was it?—you met him with marvelous glances and smiles; 


Lay that strange Golgotha of passion—that arid waste of de 


IV. 
It is well that I know your story—I know that your first 
As of old came Jove to Semele, a splendid and fatal 
It left all your heart in ashes—dead ashes, that coole 
A wearisome weight in your bosom, a burden to bear for 
Since then you have shown no mercy to any that circle ar 
The dangerous blaze of your beauty, for you no mercy had fo 
Tis for this I offer you pity, and blame you not, as I sh 
Had you still a heart that was human, with a hun 
But the glass of your life is darkened, and darkly th 
Distorted and ghastly fragments of duty and destiny. 
Yet you still can flirt and trifle, still live in folly and mirtl 
Ah, they say that revenge is sweeter than any thing else on 


Vv. 
3ut are there no better moments—bett 
When flattery loses its sweetness, and beauty 
Then you come from the world of pleasure, the w 
The tattle instead of wisdom, the perfume instead of air; 
When the hot-house garlands are withered, and the gray dawn br 


And the wine grows stale in the goblets that shone so fair at the 
} 
l 


folly gives way to thoug 


} 


When rouge hides paleness no longer, an 
Do love, and life, and emotion still count in your creed for naug 
Do you never gaze in your mirror, when your beauty at daybrea 
And pressing your throbbing temples, pray God to give you rep 
Repose! it is tardy in coming; when the bitter chalice is filled, 
We must wait till the feverish pulses and the passionate heart 


] 


There is one that we know thus w 
Perchance of the happy summer wh 

He walks beneath the laburnums, but not 
That made his world such an Eden when you w 
Oh, love! ‘tis a wonderful passion; it makes or it 
By love men may walk with the angels, by love the 
And you—it has changed your nature, it has warped 

Till you flee, with fierce desperation, the genii you can not 
What, tears? they are not becoming; let others such weakness sl 
‘he hall is garnished for dancing, the wine and the gaslights glow 
Go, stifle your sobs with laughter, let your eyes, like your heart, be dry 
And pray, when the ball is over, to be forgiven—and die! 


11¢@. 


GrorGce ARNOLD 
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Yay 
recy. 


- YWARD the close of the year 1846, the 
_ J. Leighton Wilson, now the respected Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, but then a missionary in the Gaboon Re 
gion of Western Africa, came into possession, 
accidentally, of the skull and afterward of the 
greater part of a skeleton of an ape which he 
to naturalists. 
Soston Soci- 


was convinced not known 
He forwarded these 
ety of Natural History, in wl 
they were afterward described by Dr. Sava 
Professor Jeffries Wymzan. 

This was the first notice the scientific world 
had of the existence, in a part of Africa kni 
to the civilized world for twenty centuries, of a1 
animal the most monstrous and cruel, as it ha 
been since demonstrated to be in its frame the 
most man-like, of all the beasts of the forest. 

Mr. Wilson's discovery, whose importance he 


was 
remains to the 
ose proceedings 


e ane 


wn 


modestly underrated, devoting to it only a few 
lines in his interesting account of Western Af- 
rica,+ caused naturalists to search old books of 
travel for any description of such an animal ; 
and a few such traces are indeed found, but 

evidently negro exaggerations with the glosses 
no civilized man having 


} 
ony 


f imaginative writers ; 
up to that period ever seen a live gorilla; 
Mr. Wilson was known to have had the good 
In Professor 
Owen, of London, received from the Gaboon, 
from an old shipmaster, a cask of rum, in which 


fortune to see its carcass. 1855 


a: 


ple, 


* Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Afr 
With Accounts of the Manners and Customs of the Pec 
and of the Chase of the Gorilla, the Cr lile, Leopa 
Elephant, Hippopotamus, and other animals. By Pac. B 
corresponding member of the American Eth- 


COC 


pU CHAILLU, 
nological Society, of the Geographical and Statistical Soci- 
ety of New York, and of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. 1 vol. Svo, with numerous illustrations. Harper 
and Brothers. 

t Western Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects, 
by Rev. J. Lz:iaguton Witson, Harper and Brothers. 


1) 
gorilla 


Only the skeleton proved of use for descriy 
purposes, and on this Professor Owen found 
most interesting paper, in which he took 
to collect all the meagre accounts so far ga 
from the natives, of the appearance and habit 
of the animal. 

With this memoir the 
until in the fall of 1859 the naturalists 
s country were at last gratified by the r 
gnificent collection of stuff 
of Mr. Paul B. Du Chaill 
erican citizen, who 


was contained the spoiled body of a huge 


t 


} 
t] 
tl 


subject rested, to al 
intents, 
of thi 
turn, with a ma 
gorillas of all 
an enterprising An 
four years in a th 


ages, 
] ad spel 1 
rough ex] loration of the r 

gion in which alone the gorilla is found, and 

hunting that animal, and gaining, with the en- 
thusiasm of an ardent naturalist, the fullest 
knowledge of the habits and nature of the mys 
We propose to follow Mr. Du 
Chaillu through a portion of his romantic and 


terious beast. 


adventurous travels, as he has recounted them 
published ; 
but must pause at the threshold to give the reader 


in the magnificent work he has just 


some idea of the region which may with justic« 
be called ‘* Gorilla Land.” Turn to a map of 
Africa, on which are marked the most recent ex- 
and find a belt, 


‘th of the 


plorations, you will narrow, 
compared len 

containing a vast area of land, lying between 
3° North, and lat. 3° South, and which is left 
blank from the western coast to Captain Burton’s 
Barth did not 
} 


continent, but 
] 


iat 


with tl 


Lake Tanganyika on the east. 
reach from the north; 
short of it from the south ; 
march to the long-sought land of the moon was 


it Livingstone stop] 


Surton’s adventurous 


but a step in the | 
nent from the east; and the merchants who had 
for many years more or less drained this mys- 


ong Journey across the conti- 


terious region of ivory, beeswax, ebony, gold 
dust, and latterly of India-rubber, were content 
to live carefully on the coast, not caring to risk 
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NDIAYAI, KING OF THE ¢ ANNIBALS. 


list of those 
ubly protected by fero- Barth 
cious negro tribes and fatal fevers. Of these mer- | rican 
hants the father of Mr. Du Chaillu was one. | hence, 
The son was familiar with the coast from early 
boyhood, quitted it to attend school, but 
turned, and on his father’s death entered into 
Vor. XXII.—No. 1383.—B 


in almost certain death by rash ventures into an 
interior thought to be d 


civilization — to 


re- 


adventurous spirits 


. Burton, and others, the 


17 
the limited 


lf. A 


became 


commerce 
a merchant 
fami 


himse 
he ar witl 
the 
of 
down to trade. 
studied Natu 
in France, 
his leisur¢ 


languages of man) 
the tribes whe cam 
Havin 
ral History 
he profited by 
to make col- 
lections of the numerous 
undescribed 

known coast ; 

lesirous alike of exten 
ing his trade, 
vestigati! g thie 

the gorilla, about wl 
he had long been cw 


he 


levyote a 


ous, determined t 


year to an ex- 
jloration of the n ysteri- 
yus interior. 

His year lasted 
And 

he 6 
sums it up in his preface, 
he traveled 


years ! in 


time, as mode 

alwavs on 
foot, and unaccompanied 
white men- 
about 8000 miles; shot, 


stuffed, and = br: 


over 2000 bi 


by other 


home 
f which more than 60 


are new species, 
killed upward of 
quadrupeds, of 

AYO stuffed an 
brought home 
than 80 skeletons. 
less 


were 
, with more 
‘6 Not 

these 
S} ectes 

to ui to 
!’ He suffered fifty 
attacks of the African 
fever, taking, to 
fourteen 
Of 


than 20 of 
quadrupeds are 
hithe 


l-nown 


Sci- 


ene 


curt 
himself, over 
ounces of quinine. 
f long-cont 
to the 
( pi al rains, and 
of ferocious 


venomous 


nine, inued 
exposures 


tr 


heavy 
at 
ant 
flies, he 
rth while 


tacks 
and 
thinks it not W 
to speak. 
These are 
ments of which surely 
not yet th . 
may be proud, : 
him high 


achieve- 


any man irty 
ind whicl 
in the 
Livingstone 
pioneers of Af 
centuries 


place 


whom, some 


we may imagine the Empire of Africa 
gratefully erec ting statues. 

The tribes of West Africa, a to Mi 
Du Chaillu, are pre-eminently traders, 


and 01 
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MLONDEMO MAN 


AND WOMAN, 


SHOW 


their eagerness for comm 





rce he based, in part, 
his hopes of safety in his s« litary inroad 


ads into 
the far interior. 


For he was entirely unattend- 
ed; and when it is remembered that he did not 
hesitate to encumber himself on his longest jour- 
ney with about two thousand dollars’ worth of 
the goods most coveted by the savages among 
whom he lived for two years, it is not strange 
that Quengeza, the great king, called him ‘“‘a 
man with a heart like tiger’s.” 

‘*When you go out again, you will make up a 
party of whites?” the present writer one day 
suggested to him. 

“What for? You know they would all die!” 
was the quick reply. 

** But why did not you die?” 

** Because I had not time.” 

The blacks are the most eager traders in the 
world; but when we know the manner of their 
trade, we cease to wonder that an enterprising 
merchant should attempt to work without agents 
of such double-dyed Jewry. In the first place, 
all trade is a monopoly. Many of the products 
are brought from a distance of three or four hun- 
dred miles from the interior. There are the ele- 
phants, the ebony-trees, the India-rubber vines ; 
and there live the wretched producers. Between 
them and the coast live perhaps a dozen tribes, 


who are not producers, but commission mer- 
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ING MANNER OF CARB 





chants. Each hold 
fast possession of a 


piece of the river, whi 
is the only highway 
the 
try. 


Impenetrable ex 
Eac h ] 


his neighbor below } 


isses 


the tooth, or piece 
ebony or barw 
which 
him from his n 
above : 


has passed 
and 
last, the venture reac} 
the ] 
ready burdened with 


when, 


es coast, 1t is 





series of debts, in the 
shape of commissions. 
which too often eat w 
the principal. ‘In fa 
the first holder has ¢ 

ed each successive dis 
penser with his pr 
erty without any ¢ 
alent or ‘ 


ql 
collateral’ se. 
curity. Now, wher 
the last black fell 
disposes of this ] 
of ebony or ivi ry tot 
white merchant or ca] 
tain, he retains, in tl 
first place, a very li 
eral percentage of t] 
returns for his valua 
ble services, al d turns 
the remainder over to 
his next neigh! 
He, in tun 
a commission for his trouble, ar 
passes on what is left; and so, finally, ' 
small remainder—too often nothing at all— 
is handed over to the poor fellow who has i 
augurated the speculation or sent the tusk. Th 
poor interior tribes are kept by their neigh! 
in the profoundest ignorance of what is done on 
the coast. They are made to believe the most 
absurd and horrid stories as to the ferocity, the 
duplicity, and the cunning of the white traders. 
They are persuaded that the rascally midd 
are not only in constant danger of their lives | 
their intercourse with the whites, 
do not make any profit on the goods which the: 
good-naturedly pass on to a market, so that I 
have known one of these scoundrels, after hav- 
ing appropriated a large share of the poor re- 
mainder of returns for a venture of ivory, actu 
ally h 


N AND BURDENS, 
above. 
takes out 





but that the 


y, by a pitiful story, beg a portion of what 
had handed over to his unsuspicious client. E: 
tribe cheats its next neighbor above, and mal 

its next neigh! A talent for sland 


ing is, of course, a first-rate business talent; at 


r below. 


the harder stories one can tell of his neighbor 
below the greater profit he will make on hi 
neighbor above.” 

Again, 


secure 


through the anxiety of 
‘¢ trade,” 


white trader 
to 


there has sprung up alon 


the coast an injurious system of ‘* trust.” 


os 
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uerciant, to secure to himself certain quantities | for which no consideration has been received by 
if produce yet to come down from the interior, | the white trader, who meantime waits, 

tives to such black fellows as he thinks he can | put to trouble and expense, and thinks himself 
lepend on advances of trade goods, often to very | lucky if he do not eventually lose a part of his 


and is 


‘onsiderable amounts. In this way, on the Ga-| investment. And last, though evidently not 
boon and on the coast, often many thousand dol- | least, is the vexation and loss of precious time in 
lars’ worth of goods are in the hands of natives, a climate fatal to white men, of having to deal 
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AMONG TUE FANS 


BATTUE 


Zz 


with a set of fellov ) whom time is precisely 
the thing they least value, and who chaffer all tory : 
day about the sale of a tooth, and then take it “7 as there su 

away to try again next day. Here is a scene on} whatever the captain may want! 


board a ship just arrived. She is instantly ‘* Never were the interior tribes 


boarded by a crowd of fellows, each jabbering in demanding a high price! 
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FAN KNIFE AND AXES. 


1. Tomahawk.—2. Knife three feet long.—3. Sheath.—4 
Never was the whole coast so bare! 

‘* Never were difficulties so great! 

‘‘ There have been fights, captain! 

‘‘ And fever, captain ! 

‘“‘ And floods, captain! 

‘“ And no trade at all, captain! 

‘Not a tooth!” 

This point settled, they produce their ‘ good 

which are certificates of character, in 

which some captain or other white trader who 

is known on the coast vouches for the honesty— 

the great honesty and entire trust-worthiness— 

of the bearer. It is not worth while for a fellow 

to present himself without a certificate, and the 

papers are all good; because, when ‘‘ the bearer” 

has cheated, he does not apply for a ‘* charac- 

ter.” Now these certificates help him to cheat. 


therefore pre 
the black fellows 
alike. 
interest account, no fever to fear, 
and, accordingly, 


but to 
all days are 


cious to him ; 
They have no storage, no 


they can tir 
This they do 
In fact, often, if they have an 
obstinate customer to deal with, 
they even combine and send all 


the captain out. 


the trade a day’s journey up riv- 
er, and thus produce a fair show 
of commercial scarcity. At last, 
when high prices have been es- 
tablished, the inroads of 
fever on his crew or the advance 


when 


of the season have made the poor 
captain desperately willing to pay 
any thing, the ivory comes aboard, 
and the cunning black rascals 
chuckle. 

In this wretched way no less 
than 150,000 pounds of ivory, 
besides quantities of palm-oil, 

ebony, and barwood are collected 
on this limited stretch of coast 
each year. 

It is not strange that an en- 
terprising man should tire of 
this, and leave the coast for the 

strange interior. The rivers are highways as 
go. When they fail, the travelers’ lug- 
gage is strapped on the backs of women, who sup- 
port the load by an awkward band wound round 
the head. There are no beasts of burden. The 
savage wild bull of these plains has never been 
tamed; horses are unknown; 
must be made on foot. 


far as they 


and the journey 
Hay py the poor traveler 
if he does not starve on the way ; for game is 
‘* Not even a monkey or a rat!” ex 
claims hungry Du Chaillu, looking with greedy 
eyes and watering mouth at a half-roasted snake, 
twenty-five feet long, which his unscrupulous 
party are devouring; and cursing in his heart 
those qualms which forbade him to partake with 
them. 

At every new town our traveler reached he 


scarce. 


When he finds the need of a new set of papers, | was the object of wonder not unmixed with 


he conducts himself with scrupu- 
lous honesty toward two or three 
captains. These, of course, ‘‘ cer- 
tify” him, and then he goes into 
the wildest and most reckless 
speculations, upheld by the ‘‘ good 
books,” which he shows to every 
captain that comes. 

Now, while they are pretend- 
ing that nothing is to be bought, 
that there is no ivory on the 
coast, all this time the lying ras- 
cals have their hands full, and 
ire eager to sell. They know 
the captain is in a hurry. The 
coast is sickly. The weather is 
hot. He fears his crew may fall 
sick or die, and he be left with a 
broken voyage. Every day is 


FAN BOWMAN. 
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FAN DRUM 


alarm. His white face—tanned, we imagine, to 
what we should call a dark bronze; his shoes, 
which were usually supposed to be his feet; his 
clothes ; and, above all, his long, straight hair, 
excited by turns the awe and admiration of cu- 
rious and rankly-smelling crowds; till, at last, 
when he reached the w/¢ thule of his first 
journey, an astonished warrior fell down at his 
feet, in mortal terror, to worship him as a spirit. 

This was among the Fans, a tribe remarkable 
for the most disgusting species of cannibalism 
which has ever been witnessed or recorded. They 
eat habitually the corpses of persons who die a 


ma 





THE BASHIKOUAY ANT, MAGNIFIED TO TWICE ITS NATURAL 
SIZE, 


natural death—that is, by disease! It seems 
that they refrain from eating their relatives and 
townsmen, but carry on a regular traffic in bod- 





AND HANDJA 


ies between neighboring villages; and our tr 
eler not only found his quarters in the Fan ca 
ital surrounded by human remains, but 
witness to the division of the spoils of a decease 
villa We have heard Captain Burton rel 
with savage glee, how a tribe on the east 
to conquer another which of- 
fered unexpected resistance, on the field of bat- 
tle ate the hearts of their enemies in the pres- 
ence of a number of prisoners, who, being : ; 
ward released, carried the terror of this tal 
their nation, who immediately submitt 
‘“‘They could stand being killed,” said the r 
doubtable captain, “‘ but to be eaten struck then 
with terror.”” But here was a tribe who eat hu- 
man flesh habitually, and that of a peculiar 
lisgusting quality. We shall not forget the in- 
credulous smile with which a dinner party re- 
ceived this relation from the lips of Mr. Dr 
Chaillu, who, quickly perceiving the doubt 
capped it with an instance which seemed quit 
| too horrible to be true: ‘*A party of Fans wh 
came down to the sea-shore once to see the sea 
actually stole a freshly buried body from the 
cemetery, and cooked it and ate it among them 
|and another party took another body, conveye: 
it into the woods, cut it up, and smoked th 
flesh, which they carried away with them.” 
Several months afterward we found ourselves 
one day in Mr. Du Chaillu’s museum, and wert 
introduced to the Rev. Mr. Walker, long time : 
| missionary on the Gaboon station, and were b) 
him assured of the literal truth of this story, 
which no one would before believe. 
These disgusting cannibals are a finely built 


ger. 


coast, determin d 





to 
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ind very intelligent race; taller than their neigh- 
bors; smelting and hammering iron, of which 
they make spear-heads, and long, savage, two- 
edged knives, compared with which the Arkan- 
sas tooth-pick is a child’s plaything. They use 
a bow of immense strength, which even they can 
not bend without sitting down to it, and from 


} 
| 


which are propelled the little poisoned arrows 
make them a terror to their enemies. 
The men plait their wool into a queue behind, 
lengthening it by the help of tow dyed black, as 
John Chinaman helps his tail out with black 
silk. They use a shield of elephant hide, a 
specimen of which, in Mr. Du Chaillu’s collec- 


which 
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tion, needs a strong arm to hold out. ‘They 
dress themselves in a cloth made, like the South 
Sea Islander’s “‘ tappa,” of the beaten bark of a 
tree; to which are added a leopard’s skin about 
the middle, and an abundance of tigers’ teeth, 
human vertebra, monkeys’ tails, and other ab- 
surdities, which are fetiches or amulets, to pro- 


z 
4 
Zz 
< 


BON ORDEAL, 








tect these man-eaters from the arrows and teet! 
of their enemies. Their country abounds with 
elephants, which they kill for their meat and the 
ivory, which is their only ‘‘ trade” with the coast. 
And, alas! even these fierce ghouls are cheated 
by their monopolizing neighbors, to whom they 
intrust their goods for sale to the white man. 
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When the Fans have discovered the beat of a 
herd of elephants, they construct, with great la- 
bor, a net-work of the abundant vines of the 
forest, which half incloses a considerable tract. 
This requires several days. Then, armed with 
numerous spears, they drive the herd against 
this fatal barrier, where the huge bodies push 





vainly against the yielding vines, while their 
agile enemies attack them from the overhanging 
branches and from behind the trees, till at last, 
one after another, the poor victims fall, their 
hides bristling with spears. But there is no lit- 
tle danger in the mad melée; and the man who 
loses his presence of mind for a moment is killed 









= 


——_ 


by the enraged beast. Of our traveler’s party, 
on one such battue, a poor fellow was caught and 
trampled into a jelly in an instant by a furious 
elephant, which suddenly charged an attacking 
crowd. 

We have not space to recount the curious 
rules which guide the chase among the Fans, 


. 
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OROOCODILLE MUNTING IN TUE 


Ne 


or the superstitious observances with whith the 
spoils are afterward divided. Nor can we quote 
the interesting account of their marriage cus- 
toms, or of a cannibal wedding at which Mr. Du 
Chaillu was an honored guest, and whe‘ he was 
deafened by the noise of savage music, and dis- 
gusted by the general intoxication with which 
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LAV 


Vv 


the fe. st wound up. The drum is valued the 
more the greater noise it makes. But these 
people have also a very remarkable instrument 
called the handja, whose sweet and silvery tones 
by nom ‘ns smack of cannibalism. It consists 
of a light reed frame, three feet long by one and 
a haif broad, into which are set and securely 


GORILLA LAND. 


fastened a set of hollow gourds covered by strips 
of a hard red wood found in the forests. Each 
of these cylinders is of a different size, and all 
are so graduated that the set form a regular 
series of notes. A handja generally contains 
The performer sits down, lays the frame 
across his knees, and strikes the strips lightly 


seven. 
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with a stick. There are two sticks, one hard, 
the other soft, and the principle is the same on 
which music has been produced in France from 
a series of glasses. The tone is very clear and 
good; and though their tunes are very rude, 
they can play them with considerable skill. 

It was while among the Fans that our traveler 
killed his first gorilla, a huge beast lacking but 
a few inches of being six feet in height. They 
had been cautiously hunting the dense jungle for 
some hours. ‘* Suddenly Miengai uttered a lit- 
tle cluck with his tongue, which is the native’s 
way of showing that something is stirring, and 
And pres- 
ently I noticed, ahead of us seemingly, a noise 
as of some one breaking down branches or twigs 
of trees. 

‘*This was the gorilla, I knew at once, by the 
eager and satisfied looks of the men. They 
looked once more carefully at their guns, to see 
if by any chance the powder had fallen out of 
the pans; I also examined mine, to make sure 
that all were right; and then we marched on 
cautiously. 

‘“‘The singular noise of the breaking of tree- 
branches continued. We walked with the great- 
est care, making no noise at all. The counte- 
nances of the men showed that they thought 
themselves engaged in a very serious undertak- 
ipg; but we pushed on, until finally we thought 
we saw through the thick woods the moving of 
the branches and small trees which the great 
beast was tearing down, probably to get from 
them the berries and fruits he lives on. 

‘* Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, in 
a silence which made a heavy breath seem lond 
and distinct, the woods were filled with the tre- 
mendous barking roar of the gorilla. 

‘Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just 


that a sharp look-out is necessary. 


ahead, and presently before us stood an immense 
male gorilla. He had gene through the jungle 
on his all-fours; but when he saw our party he 
erected himself and looked us boldly in the face. 
He stood about a dozen yards from us, and was 
a sight I think never to forget. Nearly six feet 
high, with immense body, huge chest, and great 
muscular arms, with fiercely-glaring, large, deep 
gray eyes, and a hellish expression of face, which 
seemed to me like some nightmare vision: thus 
stood before us this king of the African forests. 
‘* He was not afraid of us. He stood there, 


and beat his breast with his huge fists till it re- | 


sounded like an immense bass drum, which is 
their mode of offering defiance; meantime giv- 
ing vent to roar after roar. 

‘«The roar of the gorilla is the most singular 
and awful noise heard in these African woods. 
It begins with a sharp bark like an angry dog, 
then glides into a deep bass ro//, which literally 
and closely resembles the roll of distant thunder 
along the sky, for which I have sometimes been 
tempted to take it where I did not see the ani- 
mal. So deep is it that it seems to proceed less 
from the mouth and throat than from the deep 
chest and vast paunch. 

‘* His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as we 
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stood motionless on the defensive, and the cres 
of short hair which stands on his forehead be; 
to twitch rapidly up and down, while his yx 
ful fangs were shown as he again sent fort] 
thunderous roar. And now truly he remi) 
me of nothing but some hellish dream creat 
—a being of that hideous order, half mar 
beast, which we find pictured by old artists 
some representations of the infernal regions. H 
advanced a few steps—then stopped to utter t 
advanced again, and fir 
stopped when at a distance of about six 
from us. And here, as he began another of 
roars and beating his breast in rage, we fir 
and killed him. 

** With a groan which had something ten 

human in it, and yet was full of brutishness 


hideous roar again 


fell forward on its face. The body shook 
vulsively for a few minutes, the 


about 


limbs 1 
in a struggling way, and then all 
death had done its work, and I had 
ure to examine the huge body. It prove dt 
five feet eight inches high, and the muscular 
velopment of the arms and breast showed w] 
immense strength it had possessed. 


quiet 


‘*My men, though rejoicing at our luck, i 
mediately began to quarrel about the apport 
ment of the meat—for they really eat this cr 
ure. Isaw that we should come to blows pr 
ently if I did not interfere, and therefore said 
should myself give each man his share, whi 
satisfied all. As we were too tired to return 
our camp of last night, we determined to can 
here on the spot, and accordingly soon had son 
Luckil 
one of the fellows shot a deer just as we | 
to camp, and on its meat I feasted while 1 
men ate gorilla. 

‘**T noticed that they very carefully saved t} 
brain, and was told that charms were mad 
this—charms of two kinds. Prepared 
way, the charm gave the wearer a strong hat 
for the hunt, and in another it gave him succes 
with women.” 


shelters erected and dinner going on. 


The evening was spent, as was usual on su 
occasions, in telling superstitious stories of th 
powers and evil doings of the mysterious brute 
which has taken so strong a hold of the imagina 
tions of these Africans that it is in all these re- 
gions a household word of dread. We cull 
few of the many curious stories which Mr. D 
Chaillu thus gathered at different times abou 
the camp-fire. He says: ‘I listened in silence 
to the conversation, which was not addressed t 


| me, and was rewarded by hearing the stories a 


they are believed, and not as a stranger would 
be apt to draw them out by questions. One of 
the men told of two Mbondemo women who wer 

walking together through the woods, when sud- 
denly an immense gorilla stepped into the path. 
and, clutching one of the women, bore her off ii 
spite of the screams and struggles of both. Th 

other woman returned to the village, sadly fright- 
ened, and related the story. Of course her com 
panion was given up for lost. Great was tl 

surprise, therefore, when, a few days afterward, 
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THE KOOLOO-KAMBA. 


she returned to her home. She related that th ** Which explanation w 

gorilla had forced her to accompany him for eral grunt of approval. 

many miles, but had not seriously injured her, ‘** They believe, in all this country, tl 
and that she had easily escaped from him. is a kind of gorilla— known to the 


: 
} 


‘* Yes,’ said one, ‘that was a gorilla inhab-| certain mysterious signs, but chiefly 


ited by a spirit.’ of extraordinary size—which is the 
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certain spirits of departed negroes. 


Such goril- arch of the woods, sleeping, as Mr. Du ¢ 
las, the natives believe, can never be caught or thinks, in a sitting posture. Thor 
killed; and, also, they have much more shrewd- has such immense teeth and jaws 
ness and sense than the common animal. In vegetarian; its favorite food 
fact, in these ‘ possessed’ beasts, it would seem 


gh the ar 
It 1S a st 
being pine- 
leaves, a small berry which grows near th¢ 
that the intelligence of man is united with the the soft pith of a tree, to get at which th 
strength and ferocity of the beast. No wonder uses his vast strength to break the tree d 
the poor African dreads so terrible a being as and, lastly, a nut with a very hard shell, y 
his imagination thus conjures up. 


aa 


it cracks with its strong jaws. It is not 

‘*One of the men told how, some years ago, rious. The young are found in flocks of 1 
a party of gorillas were found in a cane-field ty- more than five; and these, as well as fer 
ing up the sugar-cane in regular bundles, prepar- when found alone, make off in great haste { 
atory to carrying itaway. The natives attacked the hunter. But the adult male gorilla is 
them, but were routed, and several killed, while known to run from his enemy, man. This 
others were carried off prisoners by the gorillas; only the experience of Mr. Du Ch: t t] 
but in a few days they returned home uninjured, universal testimony of the negroes. ‘* When | 
with this horrid exception: the nails of their fin- surprised a pair of gorillas, the male was 
gers and toes had been torn off by their captors. er«lly sitting down on a rock or against a 

‘* Some years ago a man suddenly disappeared in some darkest corner of the jungle, wher 
from his village. It is probable that he was car- brightest sun left its traces only in a din 
ried off by a tiger; but as no news came of him, gloomy twilig| 
the native superstition invented a cause for his ing near by; and it is singular that she 
absence. It was related and believed that, as he always gave the alarm by running off, with | 
walked through the wood one day, he was sud- and sudden cries or shricks. 








it. The female was mostly fi 





Then the n 
denly changed into a hideous large gorilla, which sitting for a moment with a savage frown « 

was often pursued afterward, but never killed, face, slowly rises to his feet, and, looking \ 
though it continually haunted the neighborhood glowing and malign eyes at the intruders, bi 
of the village. to beat his breast, and, lifting up his round | 
‘* Here several spoke up and mentioned names utters his frightful roar. This begins with s 
of men now dead whose spirits were known to eral sharp barks, like an enraged or mad d 
be dwelling in gorillas, 


whereupon ensues a long, deeply guttural ro] 

‘* Finally was rehearsed the story which is roar, continued for over a minute, and wl 
current among all the tribes who at all know the doubled and multiplied by the resounding ec} 
gorilla: that this animal lies in wait in the of the forest, fills the hunter’s ears like th 
lower branches of trees, watching for people who rolling thunder of an approaching storm. I] 
go to and fro; and, when one passes sufficiently reason to believe that I have heard this r 
near, grasps the luckless fellow with his power- a distance of three miles. 
ful feet and draws him up into the tree, where animal’s appearance at this time is beyor 
he quietly chokes him.” scription. 





horror of 


It seems as monstrous as a n 
Such stories as these, the wild imaginings of mare dream—so impossible a piece of hid 
terror-stricken negroes, have, until now, passed ness that, were it not for the danger of its s 
current as at least largely founded in fact. They approach, the hunter might fancy himself 
are gathered in Professor Owen’s before men- some ugly dream, At such a sight I could 
tioned very interesting Memoir of the Gorilla; give my brave native hunters that they were 
and it seems a pity to wipe away at one blow sometimes overcome with superstitious fears, and 
so horrible and pleasing a picture as is thus made ceased to wonder at the strange, weird ‘ gorilla 
up. But Mr. Du Chaillu must be believed, and | stories’ of the negroes.” 
he says: ‘‘I am sorry to be the dispeller of such It is a maxim with the well-trained gorilla- 
agreeable delusions; but the gorilla does not! hunters to reserve their fire till the very last 
lurk in trees by the roadside, and drag up un- moment. Experience has shown them that— 
suspicious passers-by in its claws, and choke | whether the enraged beast takes the report of 
them to death in its vice-like paws; it does not | the gun for an answering defiance, or for what 
attack the elephant and beat him to death with other reason unknown—if the hunter fires 
sticks; it does not carry off women from the misses, the gorilla at once rushes upon him; 
native villages; it does not even build itself a and this onset no man can withstand. One blow 
house of leaves and twigs in the forest-trees and of that huge paw, 


with its bony claws, and the 
sit on the roof, as has been confidently reported 


poor hunter’s entrails are torn out, his breast- 
of it. It is not gregarious even; and the nu- bone broken, or his skull crushed. It is 
merous stories of its attacking in great numbers late to reload, and flight is vain. There |} 
have not a grain of truth in them.” 


been negroes who in such cases, made desperatt 
It lives in the loneliest and darkest portions by their frightful danger, have faced the gorilla, 
of the dense African jungle, preferring deep and struck at him with the empty gun. | 
wooded valleys and also rugged heights. It they had time for only one harmless blow. The 
does not live much, if at all in trees, only the next moment the huge arm came down wit! 
young ones sleeping in the branches, while the fatal force, breaking musket and skull with on 
adults make their beds at the foot of some mon-. blow. 











NSHIEGO AND YOUNG. 


its weapons of offense, just as a man or a priz 
fighter would—only that it has longer arms, and 


One poor fellow, an attached follower of our 
vastly greater strength than the strongest boxe1 


traveler, was thus slain, the gorilla with one 
low from its tremendous arm laying his bowels 
pen. Then the furious animal seized the gun, world ever saw.” 
vhose barrel it bent, and bit so as to leave the 3ut we must refer the reader to Mr. I 
‘*T imagine,” Chaillu’s work for farther particulars of the go- 
rilla, whose nature and actions he was able t 
ts, but in his camps, 


t only in the forests, 
ss than five 


the 


lents of its teeth on the iron! 
ivs Mr. Du Chaillu, ‘‘ that no animal is so fatal 
at various times no | 


in its attack on man as this, for the reason that 
ice to face, and uses its arms as 


it meets him fi 
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young captive gorillas. Utterly untamable, 
ferocious, and not to be touched either by kind- 
ness or severity, these treacherous little beasts 
wore out their lives by vain struggles for liberty 


ind savage attempts at revenge upon their cap- 
tors. There is a monstrous fascination about 
ls accounts of this animal which is scarcely 
qualed by the most horrid of Edgar Poe’s night- 
nare-breeding romances. 

Our remaining space suffices only to give a 
‘unning summary of Mr. Du Chaillu’s journeys 
nd their results. His longest and most import- 
int explorations were made by the favor of a 





rful king, Quengeza by name, whose shrewd 


ited the benefit he was likely to de- 
ive from the friendship of a white man. At 


pow 
nind appreci 
Goombi, Quengeza’s capital, the traveler was 
received with great honor, and, with the excep- 
n for witcheraft, 
when two of his own friends were murdered in 


cold blood, he l 


enjoyed here a great influence 
over the people ; 


tion of one unfortunate execut 


many of whom begged him to 
send them white men to teach them. The ou- 
gangas, or medicine-men, however, hated him, 
because he spoke with disrespect of their super- 


t 


stitions, and tried to induce the king to abolish 
the cruel poison-ordeal to which persons accused 
of sorcery are obliged to submit, and by wl 
thousands lose their lives every year through this 
egion. 

One of these medicine-men played him in 


irewd trick, w 





eturn a verv s 





v sl h we must 
relate. A man had died in the town owned 
aveler at the mouth of the Fernand 
Vaz, and which was the base of his operations, 





vy our 


where his surplus goods were stored in houses 
yuilt by him at considerable expense. Now 
when a man dies in that country, it is supposed 


to be only because some enemy of his has be 
witched him. Hence an ouganga was called 
from the interior, whose duty it was to discover 
the culprit—who would then be submitted to the 
wrdeal of poison, and if this, by its effects, de- 
‘lared him guilty, would be decapitated, quar- 
The shrewd 
vuganga came, and after various incantations 


tered, and his remains cast away. 


leclared himself unable to discover the sorcerer ; 
but gave it as his opinion that if the people did 
not abandon their town, and remove farther up 
the river, they would all die. And before twen- 
ty-four hours were over poor Du Chaillu was left 
The medicine-man had played 
tim a trick which nearly proved fatal to his en- 


ntirely alone! 
terprise, as it was only by promises of extrava- 
rant pay that he could induce three or four men 
I k and live with him, and to keep 
watch over his property in his absence. 

Before ascending the Rembo to Goombi, Du 
‘haillu explored the Ogobay, to its termination, 
wr source, in a lake called the Anengue, which 
1e found, at the dry season, filled with litth 
jotehes of mud-islands, covered with astonish- 


to come 


ng numbers of crocodiles, who came down from 
the surrounding marshes to feed on the fish, 
which abound in the lake at this season. On 
] 


these crocodiles the natives of the region live; 
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killing them with a rude but effective | 
which is darted from a lor 
tomed boat, which skims over the tur 
raising scarce a ripple. 
moonlight—which is the best time 
and exciting sport, which he here enj 
the first time, and which we find no 1 
former African travelers. 

Above Goombi, the Ren bo, which w 
inally the Fernand Vaz, takes the 1 
Oven 








Rembo meaning, in fact, o1 
Here our traveler came upon a region s« 1 
healthier, with a soil of considerable f{ 
though, in the utter ignorance of the 1 
they do not cultivate the ground with suf 
regularity to draw from it even subsiste1 
themselves: a more idle, hand-to-mout 
set of people it would be difficult to ir 
They cut small quantities of the abundant e} 
kill a few elephants, and cut sometimes 
barwood, and with these manage to obt 
supplies of beads, guns, powder, and 


copper kettles, from the sea-shore. In : : 

region the gorilla is found; and whil g 
with a chief named Obindji, Mr. Du ( 

was so fortunate as to discover two new s 5 


of apes—of which the world did not before } 


even that scant intelligence it had of the 





These were the Aoo/loo-Kamba su named f 
its singular ecry—which is pronounced by « 
parative anatomists the most man-like of 
apes; and the Nshi Vi é, a rem: 


id intelligent animal, which builds f 


docile 





itself, with a surprising ingenuity, a leafy r 





ip 
in the forks of some high tree, where it res 
night, secure from the drenching rains of t 1) 
country, and from the attacks of beasts. Of t 
last, our traveler possessed several young ones . 
which exhibited an astonishing docility and ' 
for the company of man—very different from 
the morose and treacherous disposition of . 
young gorilla. And, most singular of all, . 
young Nshiego is born with a face as perfi > 
white as the whitest child! It is not till it en- r 


ters its second year that its face assumes a yel- 
low tint, and at three years old it is pitehy black 
like its mother. We can not spare rocm her 

for a more detailed account of these remarkabl 

animals. 

Among all the tribes he had hitherto visited 
he had found a kind of grass-cloth, used for t 
scanty covering of both men and women—but 
To the 


question, ‘*‘ Where do you get this?” the invari- 
1 i £ 


nowhere, so far, had he seen a loom. 


able answer was, ‘‘from the East, from a peop] 
who are cloth-makers, and great magicians, and 
1 who can 
his people— 
loth-makers and magicians—he had long wished 






whose tongue we do not spe 
kill men whom they do not like.” T 





to see; and at last, after many delays, he set 
out for the high table-lands in which they were 
said todwell. After many days’ journey, through 
a mountainous region, they did reach the plains, 
and found the Ashira, the mysterious nation of 
cloth-makers, to be really a superior people, in- 
dustrious, living in permanent towns, and pea 














Here he was received as a spirit of great 

power; the maker of guns and powder and beads 
for though these negroes had never even hi yped 
to see a white man, they knew the use of guns. 
Hence he journeyed yet farther east, 
Apingi, a tribe who were yet farther advanced 


than the Ashira, being 
10t only better weav- 
rs, but also workers in 

n, and of no mean 
skill, for savages, to 
judge by their knives 

| other weapons, 

might home by Mr. 
Du Chaillu, which we 
ave seen. The Apin- 
gi not only looked upon 
im as an all-potent 


pirit, but thought him 
1 cannibal; and with 
a hospitality which can 
not be too much ad- 
mired, the king sent 
him, on his arrival, a 
fat slave, to be roasted 
for his supper, promis- 
ing a farther supply 
when it was needed. 
‘“What, then, do 
you white spirits do 
with the men you buy 
m the sea-shore ?” 
jueried the Apingi 
king, curiously, of our 
horror-struck traveler. 
“Tf you don’t eat 
them, what do yon 
want of them?” = It 
seems that in the far 
nterior the whole 
vhite race is believed 
to be in the practice 
f cannibalism ; and 
laving a short sup- 
ply of human flesh at 
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OBINDJL LN HI6B EASY-CILAIR, 





Voi. XXTIL.—No 


home, these people believe that we are forced t 
seek our supply from among them, in Africa, 
In Apingi-land Mr. Du Chai stood upor 
the threshold of what he justly regards as his mos 
important geographical discovery. He foun 
himself at the beginning of a range of mountains 





CAMMA MAN AND WOMAN 
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A NEGRO BEAUTY 


extending, so far as any of the negroes could tell 
him, in a direction nea ly due east ; that is to say, 
He determined to follow 
the line of this mountain range as far as pos 


across the continent. 


sible; though, from lack of preparations, and 
the debility resulting from some twenty-five at- 
tacks of African fever within two years, with 
constant exposure, poor fare, and hard work, 
forbade him to hope to cross the Continent. 
We must remember, in addition, that the only 
food which could be carried by his party was 
the plantain and yam, both, by their bulk and 
weight, rendering it impossible to carry more 
than a few days’ supply ; and that the forests of 
all this region are almost barren of life—vast 
solitudes, in which the stately ebony rears its 
head high above its neighbors; in which the 
varwood and various other precious woods are 
found in abundance, and where the traveler's 
steps are cumbered by the abounding vines 
which yield the caoutchouc of Africa. 

The only hope of penetrating such a country 
was to push desperately on from tribe to tribe ; 
mut when our traveler reached the Isogo villages 
some four days’ journey east from the Apingi, 
he found that the next stopping-place—with no 
intermediate villages— was put at three days’ 
journey, due east, which he well guessed would 
prove nearer six. Nevertheless, the mountain- 





range still pointed eastward; and it was not in 
the heart of a man who had pierced this great 
secret so far, alone, and against all odds, to give 
it up now. Gathering what scant supplies he 
could obtain, and putting on, alas! his last pair 
of stout shoes, he set out, determined, if possi- 
ble, by energetic travel to reach the Ashango 
villages, where he might rest. 

On that last pair of stout shoes rested in reali- 
ty all his hopes. Starvation he had now got 
pretty well accustomed to, and we think of him, 
in the last extremity bracing his stomach to re- 
ceive a proper portion of roasted boa-constrictor, 
if nothing better offered. 

But the ground proved too much for the shoes. 
On the third day he tied his shirt-sleeves about 
his bleeding feet—and yet pushed on, with empty 
stomach, no villages yet in sight; the jungle 
dense as ever; the mountains still ranging east- 





ward, as far as the eve could reach from 


obstructed point. 

At last the swollen, torn, and ble« 
could bear him on no longer. He sat d 
the side of a purling brook, bathed his feet 
sent his men to ascend an eminence near 
from whence perhaps they might descry |} 
habitations. But there wa nothing | 
dreary jungle, and the mountains still rar 
eastward, as far as the eye could disti1 
peaks in the distance. 

They returned with a snake and a m 
having dined on which, and fastened a s1 
American flag to the top of the highest tre 
saw, as a symbol of possession, in right of 








discovery, they set out on their backward 
desperate with hunger, and not daring to st 
even to hunt, by the way. 

‘*Of the journey back,” he writes, ‘‘T ] 
but a dim and feverish recollection. I remer 
ber that my feet got worse instead of better; t 
when the wretched shoes were beyond ever 
ing together with vines, I cast them away, an 
bandaged bare feet with what remained of my 
shirt. ‘That on the second and third day of 
journey we had not even a little bird to eat, 
plunged forward in a stupid apathy of hung 
and pain. ‘That on the fourth morning one of 
the men espied a gorilla, who came roaring 
ward us, beating his vast chest, and waddlir 
up to the attack with such horrid utterances a 
soul-freezing aspect, eyes glaring, and the mon- 
strous face distorted with in potent rage, t 
for once, waking out of my dreamy stupor, and 
seeing this image of the devil coming upon us, I 
would have run if my feet had borne me. I 
member that, when my gun-carrier shot the | 
beast, the men rushed upon it, and tore rat} 
than cut it up, to stifle with its loathed flesh 


the hunger which was gnawing at their vitals. 

‘* Then we went on, relieved for a time fro 
starvation, I dragging my bleeding, bare, ar 
swollen feet over the rough and thorny gro ; 
till at last, at noon of the fifth day, we came t 
the Isogo towns.” 

And here we leave him. 

The discoveries of Mr. Du Chaillu in the De- 
partment of Natural History alone, have been 
proclaimed in this country and in Europe, to be 








of such value and interest as to make his nam: 
honored among those enterprising men to whom 
Natural History is under the greatest obligations 





But he has shown us not only the terrible gorilla 
the curious nest-building nshiego, and many ot! 
er new and beautiful animals; he has laid bare, 
for the operations of our enterprising commerce, 
a large region fruitful in many products whicl 
take the first rank in the world’s commerce 
India-rubber, ebony (of which he imported 
cargo cut in the upper Ovenga, under his ow! 
supervision, and which was counted first-class 
wood for size and grain), ivory, barwood, palm- 
oil, are found here —in a virgin country, only 
needing shrewd management to become a sourcé 
of wealth to our merchants and of new hopes of 
civilization to Africa. 





APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


| ITHER and thither they swung, Madelin 
Hays 
he bloom-loaded apple-tree boughs 


The rose-scented apple -tree boughs 





The pink-tinted apple-tree boughs 
In the merry May days. 


Hither and thither they swung, Madeline Hays 
The blossoms and you tog 
Rose-tinted, and light as 
Ali in the merry May weathe 

My rose-tinted Madeline Hays 


Down in the wet green grass, Madeline Hays 
Where the brown bees cluster and hover: 
Down in the cowslips : 

With the apple-tree bl ! prinkled over 

I awaited you, Madeline Hays 


Down in the wet green grass, Madeline Hay 
Ankle-deep, 1 pleaded and flattered 
While the blackbird whistled and chattered 
And the pink-blossoms, pelted and pattered 
All in the merry May days. 
‘‘Come down, come down to me, Madeline 
Hays!”’ 
I plead 
While the pi 
And your laus 
Only answered me, Mad 


‘Come down, come dow 
Ilays !” 
I pleaded, and flattered 
And you laughed 
"Till 


ill the wind blew 


What happened then, Madelin 


The wind blew down with 
Hays, 
Breaking branches 
Blowing blossoms at 


What else 


Unr 
Blowing out its 
I 


was this that I 


My bloom-blushing Madeline Hays! 

Then through hair all a-dazzle, Madeline Hays 
Eyes and mouth, cheek and chin too, 
Out of the dazzle came glimmering through 
All the love colors—red, white, and blue 

What could a man do, Madeline Hays ? 








ORLEY 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—I 


CHAPTER V. 


SIR 


\ 


her by Sir Per 


PEREGRINE MAKES A SECOND PROMISE, 


} 
] 


\V E left Lady Mason very grateful, at the en 
of the last 


chapter, for the promise made to 


rine with reference to her son; bu 
there was still a weight on Lady Mason’s mind 


[hey say that the pith of a lady’s letter is in the 


postscript, and it may be that that which re- 
mained for Lady Mason to say, was after all the 
matter as to which she was most anxious for as- 
sistan *As you are here,” she said to tl 

baronet, ‘would you let me mention anothei 


subject ?” 

‘Surely,” said he, again putting down his hat 
and riding-stick. 

Sir Peregrine was not given to close observa- 
tion of those around him, or he might h 
by the heighten 1 col f tl 

: the 


ive 


or e | udy’s face, and 


Or th 
Vv slight nervous hesitation with which she 


began to speak, that she was much in earnest as 
to this other matter. And had he been clever 


in his powers of observation he 
ilso that she was anxious to hide this feeling. 
‘You remember 
ble laws 

*W : Sir Joseph’s will? 
remember them well.” 


might have seen 


t 


mer 
ner I 


the circumstances of that terri- 


iit?” she said, at last. 


it 


s to 


Yes; 


I know that I shall never forget all the ki 
am | d n't 
know how I should have lived through it without 
w Mrs. Orme.” 


iat about it now ? 


ness that vou showed me,” said she. 


you and d 


‘+ But wl 


‘TI fear [ am ing to have further troubl 
**Do you mean that the man at Groby Park 
is going to try the case again? It is not possi 





ble after such a |] 
but I do not thin 





ipse ¢ f time. 


k that he 


Iam no lawy 
can do it.” 





‘I do not know—I do not know what he in- 
tends, or whether he intends any thing; but I 
um sure of this—that he will give me trouble if 
he can. But I will tell you the whole story, 
Sir Peregrine. It is not much, and perhaps 
ifter all may not be worth attention. You know 


the attorn in Hamwe 
Usbech ?” 
‘*What, 


him well enough; 


‘y rth who married Miriam 


Samuel Dockwrath? Oh 


ll 


i 


, ves: [know 


and to t the truth I don 


think very well of him. Is he not a tenant of 
yours ?” ; 

‘*Not at present.” And then Lady Mason 
-xplained the manner in which the two fields 
had been taken out of the lawyer’s hands by her 
son's order. 

‘* Ah! he was wrong there,” said the baronet 


*When 


1ot be taken away from him except under press- 


a man has held land so long it should 


ing circumstances ; that is, if he pays his rent.” 

‘*Mr. Dockwrath did pay his rent, certainly ; 
ind now, I fear, he is determined to do all he 
can to injure us.” 
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‘*But what injury can Mr. Dockwrat 








you? 

‘I do not know; but he has gone d 
Yorkshire—to Mr. Mason’s place; I know 
and he was searching through some ] upers 
old Mr. Usbech’s before he went. Ind 
may say that I know as a fact that he | 


to Mr. Mason with the hope that these lav 


ngs may be brought on iin.” 








** You know it as a fact ?” 

‘*T think I may say so.” 

‘ But, dear Lady Mason, may I ask you how 
vou know this as a fact ? 

‘His wife was with me yesterday,” she sa 

1 some feeling of shame as she disclose tt 
source from whence she had obtained her inform 
tion, 


tale against her ow: 


‘* And did she tell the 








husband ? 

‘*Not as meaning to say any thing ag 
him, Sir Peregrine; you must not think so I 
ly of her as that; nor must you think that | 
would willingly obtain information in such 
manner. But you must understand that I hav 
ilways been her friend; and when she four 
that Mr. Dockwrath had left home on a matt 
in which I am so nearly concerned, I can 1 
but think it itural that she should let me 
know.” 

0 this Sir Peregrine made no direct answer 
He could not quite say that he thought it w 
natural, nor could he give any expressed ; 
proval of any such intercourse between Lad 
Mason and the attorney's wift He thought it 
would be better that Mr. Dockwrath should be 
allowed to do his worst, if he had any intention 
of doing evil, and that Lady Mason should pass 





it by without condescending to notice the circum- 
. But hen 
and did 
proval in wore 
‘*T know you think that I have d 


» allowances for her weak 
utterance to hi 


ness, not give S alsa} 


one wrong, 








she then sa ay iling to him; and there was 
1 tone of sorrow in her voice which went to his 
‘No, not wrong I can not say that yor 
have done wrong. It may be a question wheth 
er you have done wisely.” 
**Ah! if you only condemn my folly, I will 


not despair 
1 


It is probable I may not have 
one wisely, seeing that I had not you to direct 


But what shall I do now ? 


me. Oh, Sir Pere- 
grine, say that you will not desert me if all this 
trouble is coming on me again!” 

‘**No, [ will not desert you, Lady Mason; you 


may be sure of that.” 


** Dearest friend ! 
** But I would advise you to take no notice 
whatever of Mr. Dockwrath and his proceedings. 
I regard him as a person entirely beneath your 
1otice, and if I were 


T 


uu I should not move at 
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s matter unless I received some legal 





ions h made it necessary for me to do 
‘ [ have not the honor of any personal ac- 
tance with Mr. Mason, of Groby Park.” It 


» this wav that Sir Peregrine always desig- 
‘but if [ understand 


| his friend’s step-son 
; bly 


h he be actu 





may pr Da 


anv other matter, I do not 


t likely that he will expend money on so 
ising a case.” 
He would do any thing for vengeance 
{ doubt if he would throw away his money 


for that. unless he were very sure of his 
And in this matter what can he possibly 
has the ¢ the 


m, and at the 


lecision of jury against 


time he was afr: urry the 


1 court of appeal.” 





sut. Sir Peregrine, it is impossible to know 
what documents he may have obtained sine« 
t 
‘What documents can de you any harm 


) b a ill 
nt to that under which your son inher- 


ss, indeed, there should turn out t 


ts the property ?” 


‘Oh no; there was no subsequent will 





Of course there was not; and therefore you 
1 not frighten your It is just possible 
t some attempt may be made, now that your 
gon is of age; but I regard even that as improb- 


> 


1 you would not advise 
thing to Mr. Furnival ? 

‘No; certainly not—unless sive some 

e which may make it 


Do nothing; 


necessary for 
1 to consult a lawyer. 
Dockwrath 
ua are not disposed to take any notice of 
Mrs. Dockwrath 
od sort of woman.  Inde« 


comes again, tell her 


to you 


I am sure, 

a I have al- 
gut if I were you, I don’t think 
1 to have 


formation. is, 
Mvery g 
vays heard so. 

it I should feel incline 
sation with her about my private : 

m tell her you tell also to her 

en the baronet, having thus spoken 
ym, sat silent in his arm 
Mason, still looking into his face, 
lent also for a few minutes. 

‘““T amso glad [ asked 
said 

‘T am delighted if I} 


much conve 


fo 
What 


Mtairs, 





1usband 


wisut 





-chair 3 





you to come,” she then 


1ave beer 


‘*Of any service! oh, Sir Peregrine, you can 


not understand what it is to live alone as I do— 
for of course I can not trouble Lucius with these 
‘rs: norcan a man, gifted as vou 


are, com- 


matt 
} 





prehend how a woman can tremble at the 


idea that those law proceedings may possibly 
repeated.” 

Sir Peregrine could not but remember, as he 
looked at her, that during all those law proceed- 
ings, 
income but on her honesty, she had never seemed 
to tremble. She had always been constant to 
herself, even when things appeared to be going 
igainst her. But years passing over her head 
since that time had perhaps told upon her courage. 


very 


be 


when an attack was made, not only on her 
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ar 


I will fe 
promised that you will st 
‘You may | 


I believe that I may fairly boast tl 


sut nothing 





@ very sure of that. Lady 





» ly 
Sly 


abandon those whom I have once 


with esteem and affection; among whom Lady 
Mason will, I am sure, allow me to say that sl 

is reckoned as by no means the least An 
then taking her hand, the old gentleman bowel 


over it and kissed it. 

_ My dearest, dearest fi 
x Sir Peregrine’s beautifully white |} 
also kissed that. It will be 


he gentleman was over s 


!” said she; and 
ind t 
remem 





her lips she 
venty 


» be 


bered that t , and 


that this pret ould therefor enacted 


Vv scene « 





without impropriety on either side ir Pere 

grine then went, and as he passed out of the door 
Lady Mason smiled on him very sweetly. It i 

quite true that he was over seventy; but never- 
theless the smile of a pretty woman still had 
harms for him, more especially was a 
tear in her eye the while; for Sin 1c Orme 


had as 


As soon as the door was closed behind h 


in 











Lady Mason seated herself in her accustomed 
hair, and all trace of the smile vanished from 
her face She w | now, and could allow 
her countenance to a true index of her mind 
If such was the case her heart surely was very 
sad She sat there perfectly still for nearly an 
hour, and during the whole of that time there 
vas the same look of agony on her brow. Ones 
wr twice she rubbed her inds across her for 

head, brushing back her hair, and showing, ha 
there been any one by to see it, that there was 
many a gray lock there mix the brown 





Had there b by, she would. 


e surmised, have been more careful. 


hairs. n any one 


it may | 


here was no smile now, neither 


was there any tear in her eve. The one and the 


ali 


yw 


other emblem were equally n to her present 


at her h 
She 


art, and 
knew that her 


there was sor 


deep thought in her mind. 


enemies were conspiring against her—against 
her and against her son; and what steps might 
she best take in order that she might bafile them ? 


it 


‘T have got th woman on the hip now.’ 


[hose were the words which Mr. Dockwrath had 





uttered into his wife’s ears, after two days spent 
in searching through her father’s papers. Th 
poor woman had once thought of burning al 
those papers—in old days before she had become 
Mrs. Dockwrath. Her friend, Lady Mason, ha 
counseled her to do so, 1 nting out to her that 








they were troubl ind couid by no possibil- 
ity lead to profit ; but she had consulted her lov 
er, and he had counseled her to burn nothing 


‘*Would that she had been guided by her friend! 

now said to herself with regard to that old 
trunk, and perhaps occa with regard t 
some other things. 

‘T have 
and there had been a gleam of satisfaction in 
Samuel’s eye as he uttered the words which had 
convinced his wife that it was not an idle threat 
She knew nothing of what the box had con- 


sionally 


got that woman on the hip at last! 
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tained; and now, even if it had not been kept | that he could be 


safe from her under Samuel’s private key, the 


contents which were of interest had of course 


gone. ‘‘I have business in the north, and shall | him began to giow. He talked well 
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a very shi rp atte 


» and a very persistent tyrant at hom« B 


Mr. Dockwrath began to talk one’s 1 


be away for about a week,” Mr. Dockwrath had point, and with a tone of voice that « 


said to her on the following morning. 

**Oh, very well; then I'll put up your things,” 
she had answered, in her usual mild, sad, whin- 
ing, household voice. Her voice at home was 
always sad and whining, for she was overworked, 
and had too many cares, and her lord was a 
tyrant to her rather than a husband. 

**Yes, I must see Mr. Mason immediately. 
And look here, Miriam, I positively insist that 
you do not go to Orley Farm, or hold any in- 
tercourse whatever with Lady Mason. D’ye 
hear ?” 


Mrs. Dockwrath said that she did hear, and 
promised obedience. Mr. Dockwrath probably 
guessed that the moment his back was turned all 
would be told at the farm, and probably also had 
no real objection to her doing so. Had he in 
truth wished to keep his proceedings secret from 
Lady Mason he would not have divulged them 
to his wife. And then Mr. Dockwrath did start 
for the north, bearing certain documents with 
him; and soon after his departure Mrs. Dock- 
wrath did pay a visit to Orley Farm. 

Lady Mason sat there perfectly still for about 
an hour thinking what she would do. She bad 
asked Sir Peregrine, and had the advantage of 
his advice; but that did not weigh much with 
her. What she wanted from Sir Peregrine was 
countenance and absolute assistance in the day 
of trouble—not advice. She had desired to re- 
new his interest in her favor, and to receive from 
him his assurance that he would not desert he 
and that she had obtained. It was of cours¢ 
also necessary that she should consult him; but 


in turning over within her own mind this and 
that line of conduct, she did not, consciously, 
attach any weight to Sir Peregrine’s opinion. 
The great question for her to decide was this; 
should she put herself and her case into the hands 
of her friend Mr. Furnival now at once, or should 
she wait till she had received some certain symp- 
tom of hostile proceedings? If she did see Mr. 
Furnival, what could she tell him? only this, 
that Mr. Dockwrath had found some document 
among the papers of old Mr. Usbech, and had 
gone off with the same to Groby Park in York 
shire. What that document might be she was 
as ignorant as the attorney's wife. 

When the hour was ended she had made vy 


her mind that she would do nothing more in the 
matter, at any rate on that day. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE COMMERCIAL ROOM, BULL INN, LEEDS. 


Mr. Samvuer Dockwratu was a little man, 
with sandy hair, a pale face, and stone-blue 
eyes. In judging of him by appearance only and 
not by the ear, one would be inclined to doubt 


mand where command was _possil | 


A He, 
where persuasion was required, mystit 
mysti ication was needed, and express \ 

lient humble s 
when servility was thought to be exp 


curacy the tone of an obec 


We will now accompany him on his 
into Yorkshire. 

Groby Park is about seven miles from Li 
and as Mr. Dockwrath had in the first inst 
to travel from Hamworth up to London, l 
not reach Leeds till late in the evening It was 
a nasty, cold, drizzling night, so that the | 


t 


ties and marvels of the large manufacturing tow 


ilttie t 


offered him no attraction, and at nine o'cl 
had seated himself before the fire in the com: 
cial room at The Bull, had called for a pa 
public slippers, and was about to sola 

cares with a glass of mahogany-colored brar 
and-water and a cigar. ‘The room had no } 
ent occupant but himself, and therefore } 
able to make the most of all its comforts li 
had taken the solitary arm-chair, and } 


placed himself that the gas would f: 
from behind his head on to that day 
Halifax Chre | 


devote himself to local politics. 





e, as soon as he should « Se 


The waiter had looked at him with « 
eyes when he asked to be shown into the « 
mercial room, feeling all but confident t] 

a guest had no right to be there. He } 
bulky bundles of samples, nor any of thos« 


ward ch 





iracteristics of acommercial ** gent 
which all men conversant with the rail and 1 


are acquainted, and which the accust« 


tome 
fomead ¢ 


of a waiter recognizes at a glance. And he 


may be well to explain that ordinary travelers 


are in this respect badly treated by tl 


Cl 
of England, or rather by the hotel-keepers. A 
inn-keepers have commercial rooms, as certail 
as they have taps and bars, but all of ther 
not have commercial rooms in the properly « 


clusive sense. <A stranger, therefore, who 
asked for and obtained his mutton-chop in the 
commercial room of The Dolphin, The Bear 
and The George, not unnaturally asks t 
shown into the same chamber at the Ki 
Head. gut the King’s Head does a_ busine 
with real commercials, and the stranger find 
himself—out of his element. 
‘**Mercial, Sir?’ said the waiter at The B 
Inn, Leeds, to Mr. Dockwrath, in that tone oi 
| doubt which seemed to carry an answer to his 
own question. But Mr. Dockwrath was not a 
| man to be put down by a waiter. ‘*‘ Yes,” said 
lhe. ‘Didn't you hear me say so?” And ther 
the waiter gave way. None of those lords ot 
the road were in the house at the moment, and 
it might be that none would come that night. 
Mr. Dockwrath had arrived by the 8.22 P.m 

down, but the 8.45 p.m. up from the north fol- 
lowed quick upon his heels, and he had hard); 
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his brandy-and-water to his mouth before a | looked at you with a sidelong glance, never 
h and a sound of many voices were heard in choosing to have you straight in front of him 
hall. There is a great difference between And the more eager he was in conversation, the 
entrance into an inn of men who are not more anxious he might be to gain his point, the 
vn there and of men who are known. The more he averted his face and looked askance; so 
who are not known are shy, diffident, that sometimes he would prefer to have his an- 
1, and anxious to propitiate the chamber- tagonist almost behind his shoulder. And then 
| t courtesy. ‘The men who are as he did this he would thrust forward his chin 
vn are loud, jocular, and assured; or else, and having looked at you round the corner ti 
of deficient accommodation, loud, angry, his eyes were nearly out of his head, he would 
i full of threats. The guests who had now close them both and suck in his lips, and shake 
d were well known, and seemed at present his head with rapid little shakes, as though he 
in the former mood. ‘ Well, Mary, my were saying to himself, ‘‘ Ah, Sir! you're a bad 
what’s the time of day with you?” said a un, a very bad un.” His nose—for I should do 
bass voice, within the hearing of Mr. Mr. Kantwise injustice if I did not mention this 
<wrath. ‘*Much about the old tune, Mr. feature—seemed to have been compressed almost 
ler,” said the girl at the bar. ‘‘'Time to into nothing by that skin-squeezing operation 
alive and keep moving. Will you have It was long enough, taking the measurement 
boxes up stairs, Mr. Kantwise?” and then down the bridge, and projected sufficiently, 
were a few words about the luggage, and counting the distance from the upper lip; but it 


vo real commercial gentlemen walked into the had all the properties of a line—it possessed 


g 
ym length without breadth. There was nothing in 
Mr. Dockwrath resolved to stand upon his it from side to side. If you essayed to pull it, 
its, so he did not move his chair, but looked your fingers would meet. When I shall have 
over his shoulder at the new-comers. The also said that the hair on Mr. Kantwise’s head 
man who entered was short and very fat stood up erect all round to the height of two 
fat that he could not have seen his own knees inches, and that it was very red, I shall have 
some considerable time past. His face rolled been accurate enough in his personal description 
at, as also did all his limbs. His eyes That Mr. Moulder represented a firm good 
arge and bloodshot. He wore no beard, business, doing tea, coffee, and British brandy 
efore showed plainly the triple bagging on a well-established basis of capital and profit, 

his fat chin. In spite of his overwhelming the traveling commercial world in the north of 
ss there was something in his face that England was well aware. No one entertained 


is masterful and almost vicious His body any doubt about his employers, Hubbles and 

| been overcome by eating, but not as yet his Grease, of Houndsditch. Hubbles and Greas 

one would be inclined to say. This was’ were all right, as they had been any time for the 

Moulder, well known on the road as being last twenty years. But I can not say that there 

ie grocery and spirit line—a pushing man, was quite so strong a confidence felt in the Pat- 

understood his business, and was well trust- ent Steel Furniture Company generally, or in 

his firm in spite of his habitual intemper-, the individual operations of Mr. Kantwise in 

What did the firm care whether or no particular. The world in Yorkshire and Lan 

ie killed himself by eating and drinking? He cashire was doubtful about metallic tables, and 

ld his goods, collected his money, and made | it was thought that Mr. Kantwise was too clo- 
emittances. If he got drunk at night that quent in their praise. 

s nothing to them, seeing that he always did Mr. Moulder, when he had entered the room. 

is quota of work the next day. But Mr. | stood still, to enable the waiter to peel off from 

Moulder did not get drunk. His brandy-and- him his great-coat and the large shawl with 

r went into his blood, and into his eyes, and | which his neck was enveloped, and Mr. Kant 

lis feet, and into his hands—but not into, wise performed the same operation for himself, 

carefully folding up the articles of clothing as 

The other was a little spare man in the hard- | he took them off. Then Mr. Moulder fixed his 


ire line, of the name of Kantwise. He dis-| eyes on Mr. Dockwrath, and stared at him very 


sed of fire-irons, grates, ovens, and kettles,| hard. ‘‘ Who’s the party, James?” he said, t 


nd was at the present moment heavily engaged | the waiter, speaking in a whisper thi 
n the sale of certain newly-invented metallic ly heard by the attorney. 
tables and chairs lately brought out by the Pat- **Gen’elman by the 8.22 
nt Steel Furniture Company, for which Mr. “Commercial?” asked Mr. Moulde 
Kantwise did business. He looked as though a| angry frown. 


skin rather too small for the purpose had been ‘‘He says so himself, anyways, 


down,” said James 


lrawn over his head and face, so that his fore- | waiter. 

ead and cheeks and chin were tight and shiny. ‘*Gammon!” replied Mr. Moulder, who knew 
His eyes were small and green, always moving | all the bearings of a commercial man thorough- 
\bout in his head, and were seldom used by Mr. | ly, and could have put one together if he were 
Kantwise in the ordinary way. At whatever he | only supplied with a little bit—say the mouth, 
oked he looked sideways; it was not that he | as Professor Owen always does with the Dodoes 
lid not look you in the face, but he always! Mr. Moulder now began to be angry, for he was 
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a stickler for the rights and privileges of his 
class, and had an idea that the world was not 
so conservative in that respect as it should be. 
Mr. Dockwrath, however, was not to be fright- 


ened, so he drew his chair a thought nearer to 





the fire, took a sup of brandy-and-water, and 
prepared himself for war if war should be nec- 
essary. 

‘*Cold evening, Sir, for the time of vear,’ 
said Mr. Moulder, walking up to the fi e-place, 
and rolling the lumps of his forehead about in 
his attempt at a frown. In spite of his terrible 
burden of flesh, Mr. Moulder could look angry 
on occasions, but he could only do so when he 
was angry He was not gifted with a command 
of his facial muscles. , 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Dockwrath, not taking his 
eyes from off the Leeds and Halifax © le. 
**Tt is coldish. Waiter, bring me a cigar.” 

This was very provoking, as must be con- 
fessed. Mr. Moulder had not been prepared to 
take any step toward turning the gentleman 
out, though doubtless he might have done so 
had he chosen to exercise his prerogative. But 
he did expect that the gentleman would have 
acknowledged the weakness of his footing by 
moving himself a little toward one side of the 
fire, and he did not expect that he would have 
presumed to smoke without asking whether the 
practice was held to be objec tionable by the le- 
gal possessors of the room. Mr. Dockwrath was 
free of any such pusillanimity. ‘* Waiter,” he 
said again, ‘‘ bring me a cigar, d’ye hear?” 

The great heart of Moulder could not stand 
this unmoved. He had been an accustomed 
visitor to that room for fifteen years, and had 
always done his best to preserve the commercial 
code unsullied. He was now so well known 
that no one else ever presumed to take the chair 
at the four o’clock commercial dinner if he were 
present. It was incumbent on him to stand 
forward and make a fight, more especially in the 
presence of Kantwise, who was by no means 
stanch to his order. Kantwise would at all 
times have been glad to have outsiders in the 
room, in order that he might puff his tables and, 
if possible, effect a sale—a mode of proceeding 
held in much aversion by the upright, old-fash- 
ioned commercial mind. 

‘*Sir,” said Mr. Moulder, having become very 
red about the cheeks and chin, ‘*‘ I and this gen- 
tleman are going to have a bit of supper, and it 
1in't accustomed to smoke in commercial rooms 
during meals. You know the rules no doubt 
if you’re commercial yourself—as I suppose you 
are, seeing you in this room.” 

Now Mr. Moulder was wrong in his law, as 
he himself was very well aware. Smoking is 
illowed in all commercial rooms when the din- 
ner has been some hour or so off the table. But 
then it was necessary that he should hit the 
stranger in some way, and the chances were 
that the stranger would know nothing about 
ommercial law. Nor did he; so he merely 
looked Mr. Moulder hard in the face. Sut Mr. 
Kantwise knew the laws well enough, and as he 
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saw before him a possible purchaser of n 


table 
“T th 
Moulde 











eh, ain’t you?” said he. 


‘*Wrong about what?” said Mou 
ing very sharply upon his base-mi 


and if the gentleman 
‘I don’t care a brass farthing abe 
said the other; ** but when I’m 


bit of steak with my tea. in my owt 





chooses to have it comfor i 
**Goodness me, Mr. Moulder, 
times have I seen you sitting ther 
in your mouth, and half a dozen 
their teas the while in this very 


rule of the case I take it to be this: 


Sother your rules.” 


‘*Well, as to smoking It's nit 


s, he came to the assistance of the 


nk you are a little wrong there, M 


W 


room? J 


‘* Well, it was you sp ke of them.” 
** The questic n I take to be tl is,” said M 


er, now emboldened by the opposi 


ceived 


n he had re 


1, ** Has the gentleman any right to b 


this room at all, or has he not ? Is he « 


cial, or is he—miscellaneous? That's the 


as I take it.” 


*You’re on the square there, I must allow 


said Kantwise. 


** James,” said Moulder, appealing with a 


thority to the waiter, who had remained in th 


room during the controversy; and now Mr 


Moulder was determined to do } 


vindicate his prof ssion, let the cons« quences | 


what they mi 
commercial, or is he not ? 


It was clearly necessary now that 


t 


1is own battle. ‘‘Sir,” said he, turning to Mr 


tht. ‘* James, is that gentlem 


Mr. D 


wrath himself should take his own part : 


Moulder, ‘‘I think you'll find it extremely dit 
ficult to define that word—extremely difficult 


In this enterprising country all men are more « 


less commercial.” 


‘*Vfear! hear!” said Mr. Kantwise 


‘¢'That’s gammon,” said Mr. Me 


1aer. 


‘* Gammon it may be,” said Mr. Dockwratl 


‘but nevertheless it’s right in law. 


‘ 


lak ng the 
word in its broadest, strictest, and most intell 


gible sense, I am a commercial gentleman; ar 


as such I do maintain that I have a full right t 


the accommodation of this publie ro 





‘s very well put,” said Mr 
‘ Waiter,” thundered out Mr. 


m. 
Kantwise 
Moulder 


though he imagined that that functionary wa 
down the yard at the tap-room instead of stan 


ing within three feet of his elbow. 
gent a commercial, or is he not? 


‘hs tl 


Because if 


not—then I'll trouble you to send Mr. Crumy 
here. My compliments to Mr. Crump, and |] 
wish to see him.” Now Mr. Crump was th 


landlord of the Bull Inn. 


‘*¢ Master's just stepped out, down the street, 


said James. 

‘*Why don’t you answer my qu 
said Moulder, becoming redder an 
red about his shirt-collars. 

‘The gent said as how he was 


] 
i 


tion, Sir? 


still mor 


*’mercial, 
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LADY MASON, 


said the poor man. ‘‘ Was I to go to contradict 


a gent, and tell him he wasn’t when he said as 
how he was ?” 


“Tf you please,” said Mr. Dockwrath, ‘‘ we 
will not bring the waiter into this discussion. I 
asked for the commercial room, and he did his 
duty in showing me to the door of it. The fact 
I take to be this; in the south of England the 

Vor, XXITI.—No, 133.—D 


rules to which you refer are not kept so strict]; 
as in these more mercantile localities.” 

‘‘T've always observed that,” said Kant- 
wise. 

*‘T traveled for three years in Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, and Wiltshire,” said Moulder, 
‘‘and the commercial rooms were as well kept 
there as any I ever sce.” 
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“TI alluded to Surrey and Kent,” said Mr. 
Dockwrath. 

‘¢ They’re uncommonly miscellaneous in Sur- 
rey and Kent,” said Kantwise. ‘ There’s no 
doubt in the world about that.” 

‘““Tf the gentleman means to say that he’s 
come in here because he didn’t know the custom 
of the country, I’ve no more to say, of course,” 
said Moulder. ‘* And in that case, I, for one, | 
shall be very happy if the gentleman can make 
himself comfortable in this room as a stranger, 
and I may say guest—paying his own shot, of 
course,” 

‘* And as for me, I shall be delighted,” said 
Kantwise. ‘“‘T never did like too much exclu- 
siveness. What's the use of bottling one’s self 
Besides, there’s 
no charity in it. We gents as are always on the | 
road should show a little charity to them as ain’t 
so well accustomed to the work.” 

At this allusion to charity Mr. Moulder snuf- 
fled through his nose to show his great disgust, 
but he made no further answer. Mr. Dock- |} 
wrath, who was determined not to yield, but who 
had nothing to gain by further fighting, bowed 
his head, and declared that he felt very much 
obliged. Whether or no there was any touch of 
irony in his tone, Mr. Moulder’s ears were not 
fine enough to discover. So they now sat round 
the fire together, the attorney still keeping his 
seat in the middle. And then Mr. Moulder or- 
dered his little bit of steak with his tea. ‘* With 
the gravy in it, James,” he said, solemnly. 
** And a bit of fat, and a few slices of onion 
thin mind, put on raw, not with all the taste 
fried out ; and tell the cook if she don’t do it as 
it should be done, I'll be down into the kitchen 
and do it myself. You'll join me, Kantwise, 
eh ?” 

‘*Well, I think not; I dined at three, you | 
know.” 

‘*Dined at three! What of that? a dinner 
at three won’t last a man forever. You might 
as well join me.” 

‘“No, I think not. Have you got such a 
thing as a nice red herring in the house, James ?” 

‘¢ Get one round the corner, Sir.” 

‘Do, there’s a good fellow; and I'll take it 
for a relish with my tea. I'm not so fond of 
your solids three times a day. They heat the 
blood too much.” 

‘** Bother,” grunted Moulder; and then they 
went to their evening meal, over which we will 
not disturb them. The steak, we may presume, | 
was cooked aright, as Mr. Moulder did not visit 
the kitchen, and Mr. Kantwise no doubt made 
good play with his unsubstantial dainty, as he 
spoke no further till his meal was altogether 
finished. 

‘*Did you ever hear any thing of that Mr. 
Mason who lives near Bradford?” asked Mr, 
Kantwise, addressing himself to Mr. Moulder, 
as soon as the things had been cleared from the 
table, and that latter gentleman had been fur- 
nished with a pipe and a supply of cold without. 
‘‘T remember his father when I was a boy,” | 


up? that’s what I always say. 
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said Moulder, not troubling himself to tal 
ag Mason and Mart 


in the Old Jewry—very good people the; 


pipe from his mouth. 


too.” ites 
** He’s decently well off now, I suppose, isn’t serv 
he ?” said Kantwise, turning away his fac 
looking at his companion out of the corn 
his eyes. ; 
That place there by t Y 
road-side is all his own, I take it. Have , 
been at him with some of your rusty, ricket 
bles and chairs ? 
** Mr. Moulder, you forget that there is a 
tleman here who won't understand that y 





a | suppose he is. 


I was doing business at G 
Park, but I found the party uncommon hard t 
deal with.” 
‘** Didn’t complete the transaction ?” 
** Well, no, not exactly; but I intend t« 
again. He’s close enough himseif, is Mr. Mas 
But his lady, Mrs. M.! Lord love you, M 
Moulder, that is a woman!” 
**She is, is she? As for me I never ha 
none of these private dealings. It don’t suit my - 
book at all; nor it ain’t what I’ve been accus- ( 
tomed to. n 


at your jokes. 


If a man’s wholesale, let him 


| wholesale.” And then, having enunciated t 


excellent opinion with much energy, he took 
long pull at his brandy-and-water. 

“Very old-fashioned, Mr. Moulder,” s S 
Kantwise, looking round the corner, then shut- 
ting his eyes and shaking his head. 

** Maybe,” said Moulder, ‘‘and yet non 
worse for that. I call it hawking and peddlit 
that going round the country with your g 
t ain’t trade.” And then th 
was a lull in the conversation, Mr. Kantv 
who was a very religious gentleman, ha 

} 


on your back. 


closed his eyes, and being occupied with s 


internal anathema against Mr. Moulder. 

‘** Begging your pardon, Sir, I think you w 
talking about one Mr. Mason who lives in thes 
parts,” said Dockwrath. 

** Exactly. Joseph Mason, Esq., of Groby 
Park,” said Mr. Kantwise, now turning his fac 


| upon the attorney. 


‘I suppose I shall be likely to find him at 
home to-morrow, if I call?” 

* Certainly, Sir, certainly ; leastwise I sh 
say so. Any personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Mason, Sir? If so, I meant nothing offensive 
by my allusion to the lady, Sir; nothing at all, 
I can assure you.” 

‘*¢ The lady’s nothing to me, Sir, nor the gen- 
tleman either; only that I have a little business 
with him.” 

‘* Shall be very happy to join you in a gig, Sir, 
to-morrow, as far as Groby Park; or fly, if more 
convenient. I shall only take a few patterns 
with me, and they’re no weight at all; none in 
the least, Sir. They go on behind, and y 
To this, however, Mr. 
Dockwrath would not assent. As he wanted to 
see Mr. Mason very specially, he should go early, 
and preferred going by himself. 

** No offense, I hope,” said Mr. Kantwise. 





ne in the least,” said Mr. Dockwrath. 
nd if you would allow me, Sir, to have the 
re of showing you a few of my patterns, I’m 


ON 
“A 
isul 
I should be delighted.” This he said, ob- 
! that Mr. Moulder was sitting over his 
nptv glass with the pipe in his hand and his 
s fast closed. ‘I think, Sir, I could show 
ian article that would please you very much. 








Sir, that new ideas are coming in every 

1, Sir, is altogether going out—al- 
going out as regards furniture. In an- 
er twenty years, Sir, there won’t be such a 


u see, 
and woo¢ 


ther 


¢ as a wooden table in the country, unless 
afford to refur- 
s} Believe me, Sir, iron’s the thing nowa- 





me poor person that can’t 


‘¢ And Indian rubber,” said Dockwrath. 

‘Yes, Indian rubber’s wonderful toc, 

u in that line, Sir?” 

‘‘Well, no; not exactly.” 

‘It’s not like iron, Sir. You can’t make a 

r-table for fourteen people out of Indian 
rubber that will shut up into a box 3—6 by 
2—4 deep, and 2—6 broad. Why, Sir, I can 
let you have a set of drawing-room furniture for 
fifteen ten that you’ve never seen equaled in wood 

r three times the money; ornamented in the 
tastiest way, Sir, and fit for any lady’s drawing- 
The ladies of quality are all 
getting them now for their boodoors. There’s 

tables, eight chairs, easy rocking-chair, 
music-stand, stool to match, and pair of stand- 

) screens, all gilt in real Louey catorse; and 
t goes in three boxes 4—2 by 2—1 and 2—3. 
Think of that, Sir. For fifteen ten and the 
boxes in.” Then there was a pause, after which 
Mr. Kantwise added, ‘‘ If ready money, the car- 
And then he turned his head very 
much away, and looked back very hard at his 
expected customer. 

“I'm afraid the articles are not in my line,” 
said Mr. Dockwrath. 

‘It’s the tastiest present for a gentleman to 
make to his lady that has come out since—since 
those sort of things have come out at all. You'll 
let me show you the articles, Sir. It will give 
me the sincerest pleasure.” And Mr. Kantwise 
proposed to leave the room in order that he might 
introduce the three boxes in question. 

‘They would not be at all in my way,” said 
Mr. Dockwrath. 

‘*The trouble would be nothing,” said Mr. 
Kantwise, ‘‘ and it gives me the greatest pleas- 
ure to make them known when I find any one 
who can appreciate such undoubted luxuries ;” 
and so saying Mr. Kantwise skipped out of the 


Are 


room or boodoor. 


hree 
three 


riage paid.” 


room, and soon returned with James and Boots, | 


each of the three bearing on his shoulder a deal 
box nearly as big as a coffin, all of which were 
deposited in different parts of the room. Mr. 
Moulder in the mean time snored heavily, his 
head falling on to His breast every now and 
again, 
pipe. 

Mr. Kantwise skipped about the room with 
wonderful agility, unfastening the boxes, and 
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But nevertheless he held fast by his | 
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taking out the contents, while Joe the boots and 
They had 


never yet seen the glories of these chairs and 


James the waiter stood by assisting. 


tables, and were therefore not unwilling to be 
It was singular to see how ready Mr. 
Kantwise was at the work, how recklessly he 
threw aside the whitey-brown paper in which the 


present. 


various pieces of painted iron were enveloped, 
and with what a practiced hand he put toget 
one article after another. First 
round loo-table, not quite so large in its cireum- 
ference as some people might think desirable, 
but, nevertheless, a round k o-tal le. The pe des- 
With 
a knowing touch Mr. Kantwise separated the 
bottom of what looked like a ye llow stick, and, 


er 
ier 


there was a 


tal with its three claws was all together. 


lo! there were three legs, which he placed care- 
fully on the ground. Then a small bar was 
| screwed on to the top, and over the bar was 


screwed the leaf, or table itself, which consisted 
These, 
when the screw had been duly fastened in the 
centre, opened out upon the bar, and there was 
the table complete. 

It was certainly a “tasty” article, and the 
pride with which Mr. Kantwise glanced back at 
it was quite delightful. The top of the table was 
blue, with a red bird of paradise in the middle; 
and the edges of the table, to the breadth of a 
couple of inches, were yellow. The pillar also 
‘“Tt’s the 
real Louey catorse,” said Mr. Kantwise, stoop- 
ing down to go on with table number two, which 


of three pieces unfolding with hinges. 


was yellow, as were the three legs. 


was, as he described it, a ‘‘ chess,” having the 
proper number of blue and light-pink squares 
marked upon it; but this also had been made 
Louey catorse with reference to its legs and 
The third table was a ‘‘sofa,” of proper 
shape, but rather small in size. Then, one aft- 
er another, he brought forth and screwed up the 
chairs, stools, and sundry screens, and within a 
quarter of an hour he had put up the whole set 
complete. The red bird of paradise and the blue 
ground appeared oa all, as did also the yellow 
legs and edgings which gave to them their pe- 
‘¢ There,” 
Mr. Kantwise, looking at them with fond admi- 
ration, ‘I don’t mind giving a personal guaran- 
tee that there’s nothing equal to that for the 
money either in England or in France.” 

‘They are very nice,” said Mr. Dockwrath, 
When a man has had produced before him for 
his own and sole delectation any article or arti- 
cles, how can he avoid eulogium? Mr. Dock- 
wrath found himself obliged to pause, and almost 
feared that he should find himself obliged to buy. 

‘¢Nice! I should rather think they are,” said 
Mr. Kantwise, becoming triumphant; ‘‘ and for 
There’s 
nothing like iron, Sir, nothing; you may take 
my word for that. They're so strong, you know. 
Look here, Sir.” And then Mr. Kantwise, tak- 
ing two of the pieces of whitey-brown paper which 
had been laid aside, carefully spread one on the 
centre of the round table, and the other on the 
seat of one of the chairs. Then lightly poising 


edges. 


culiarly fashionable character. said 


fifteen ten, delivered, boxes included. 
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THE COMMERCIAL ROOM. 


himself on his toe, he stepped on to the chair, 
and from thence on to the table. In that posi- 
tion he skillfully brought his feet together, so 


that his weight was directly on the leg, and grace- | 


fully waved his hands over his head. James and 
Boots stood by admiring, with open mouths, and 
Mr. Dockwrath, with his hands in his pockets, 


| was meditating whether he could not give the 
order without complying with the terms as t 
ready money. 

‘*Look at that for strength,” said Mr. Kant- 
wise from his exalted position. ‘‘I don’t think 
any lady of your acquaintance, Sir, would allow 
you to stand on her rosewood or mahogany 




















} table 
loo-tabie. 


. adventure it yourself. 
gth, 


And if she did, you would not like 
But look at this for 
” and he waved his arms abroad, still 
keeping his feet skillfully together in the same 


stren 


"i that moment Mr. Moulder awoke. 

‘ye got your iron traps out, have you?” said 
‘What; you're there, are you? Upon my 
rd I'd sooner you than me.” 

‘IT certainly should not like to see you up 

» Mr. Moulder. I doubt whether even this 

table would bear five-and-twenty stone. 


t position. 
ce So 


ere 
Joe, 
lend me your shoulder, there’s a good fellow.” 
And then Mr. Kantwise, bearing very lightly on 
the chair, descended to the ground without acci- 
lent. 

‘‘Now, that’s what I call gammon,” said 
M yulder. 

‘¢ What is gammon, Mr. Moulder?” said the 
ther, beginning to be angry. 

‘‘Tt’s all gammon. The chairs and tables is 
gammon, and so is the stools and the screens.” 


‘Mr. Moulder, I didn’t call your tea and cof- 


fee and brandy gammon.” 

‘You can’t; and you wouldn't do any harm 
f you did. Hubbles and Grease are too well 
known in Yorkshire for you to hurt them. But 
is for all that show-off and gimcrack-work, I tell 
you fairly it ain’t what I call trade, and it ain’t 
jit for a commercial room. It’s gammon, gam- 
mon, gammon! James, give me a bed-candle.” 
And so Mr. Moulder took himself off to bed. 

“T think I'll go too,” said Mr. Dockwrath. 

**You’Jl let me put you up the set, eh?” said 
Mr. Kantwise. 

‘Well, I'l! think about it,” 


ney. 


said the attor- 
y. ‘I'll not just give you an answer to-night. 
Good-night, Sir; I’m very much obliged to you.” 
And he too went, leaving Mr. Kantwise to re- 
pack his chairs and tables with the assistance of 
James the waiter. 


—_—_———_—_— 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MASONS OF GROBY PARK. 


Gropy Park is about seven miles from Leeds, 
in the direction of Bradford, and thither on the 
morning after the scene described in the last 
shapter Mr. Dockwrath was driven in one of 
the gigs belonging to the Bull Inn. The park 
itself is spacious, but is flat and uninteresting, 
being surrounded by a thin belt of new-looking 
fir-trees, and containing but very little old or 
handsome timber. There are on the high road 
two very important lodges, between which is a 
large ornamented gate, and from thence an ex- 
ellent road leads to the mansion, situated in 
the very middle of the domain. The house is 
Greek in its style of architecture—at least so 
the owner says; and if a portico with a pedi- 
ment and seven Ionic columns makes a house 
Greek, the house in Groby Park undoubtedly is 
Greek. 

Here lived Mr. and Mrs. Mason, the three 
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Misses Mason, and occasionally the two young 
Messrs. Mason; for the master of Groby Park 
was blessed with five children. He himself was 
a big, broad, heavy-browed man, in whose com- 
position there was nothing of 
thing of poetry, and nothing of taste; but I can 
whole a bad man. 
He was just in his dealings, or at any rate en- 
He strove hard to do his 
duty as a county magistrate against very ad- 
He endeavored to enable 
his tenants and laborers to live. 


tenderness, no- 
not say that he was on the 
deavored to be so. 


verse circumstances. 
He was severe 
to his children, and was not loved by them; 
but nevertheless they were dear to him, and he 
endeavored to do his duty by them. ‘The wife 
of his bosom was not a pleasant woman, but 
nevertheless he did his duty by her; that is, he 
neither deserted her, nor beat her, nor locked 
her up. I am not sure that he would not have 
been justified in doing one of these three things, 
or even all the three; for Mrs. Mason, of Groby 
Park, was not a pleasant woman. 

But yet he was a bad man in that he could 
never forget and never forgive. His mind and 
heart were equally harsh and hard and inflexi- 
ble. 
hooved him as a man to resent all injuries, and 
to have his pound of flesh in all cases. In his 
inner thoughts he had ever boasted to himself 
that he had paid all men all that he owed. He 
had, so he thought, injured no one in any of 
the relations of life. 
money regularly. He man's 
letter. He exacted nothing from any man for 
which he did not pay. He never ill-used a serv- 
ant either by bad language or by overwork. He 
never amused himself, but devoted his whole 
time to duties. He would fain even have been 
hospitable, could he have gotten his neighbors to 
come to him and have induced his wife to put 
| upon the table sufficient food for them to eat. 

Such being his virtues, what right had any 
one to injure him? When he got from his gro- 
|cer adulterated coffee—he analyzed the coffee, 
| as his half-brother had done the guano —he 
would have flayed the man alive if the law would 
| have allowed him. Had he not paid the man 

monthly, giving him the best price as though 
for the best article? When he was taken in 
with a warranty for a horse, he pursued the cul- 
prit to the uttermost. Maid-servants who would 
not come from their bedrooms at six o’clock he 
would himself disturb while enjoying their stolen 
slumbers. From his children he exacted all 
titles of respect, because he had a right to them. 
He wanted nothing that belonged to any one 
else, but he could not endure that aught should 
be kept from him which he believed to be his 
own. It may be imagined, therefore, in what 
light he esteemed Lady Mason and her son, and 
how he regarded their residence at Orley Farm, 
seeing that he firmly believed that Orley Farm 
was his own, if all the truth were known. 

I have already hinted that Mrs. Mason was 
not a delightful woman. She had been a beau- 
ty, and still imagined that she had not lost 


He was a man who considered that it be- 


His tradesmen got their 


answered every 


all 
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pretension to be so considered. She spent, there- 
fore, a considerable portion of her day in her 
dressing-room, spent a great deal of money for 
clothes, and gave herself sundry airs. She was 
a little woman with long eyes, and regular eye- 
lashes, with a straight nose, and thin lips, and 
regular teeth. Her face was oval, and her hair 
was brown. It had at least once been all brown, 
and that which was now seen was brown also. 
Sut, nevertheless, although she was possessed 
of all these charms, you might look at her for 
ten days together, and on the eleventh you would 
not know her if you met her in the streets, 

3ut the appearance of Mrs. Mason was not 
her forte. She had been a beauty; but if it had 
been her lot to be known in history, it was not 
as a beauty that she would have been famous. 
Parsimony was her great virtue, and a power of 
saving her strong point. I have said that she 
spent much money in dress, and some people 
will perhaps think that the two points of charac- 
ter are not compatible. Such people know no- 
thing of a true spirit of parsimony. It is from 
the backs and bellies of other peo} le that savings 
are made with the greatest constancy and the 
most satisfactory results. 

The parsimony of a mistress of a household 
is best displayed on matters eatable—on matters 
eatable and drinkable ; for there is a fine scope 
for domestic savings in tea, beer, and milk. 
And in such matters chiefly did Mrs. Mason 
operate, going as far as she dared toward starv- 
ing even her husband. But nevertheless she 
would feed herself in the middle of the day, 
having a roast fowl with bread sauce in her own 
room. The miser who starves himself and dies 
without an ounce of flesh on his bones, while his 
skinny head lies on a bag of gold, is, after all, 
respectable. There has been a grand passion 
in his life, and that grandest work of man, self- 
denial. You can not altogether despise one 
who has clothed himself with rags and fed him- 
self with bone-scrapings, while broadcloth and 
ortolans were within his easy reach. But there 
are women, wives and mothers of families, who 
would give the bone-scrapings to their husbands 
and the bones to their servants, while they hide 
the ortolans for shemselves; and would dress 
their children in rags, while they cram chests, 
drawers, and boxes with silks and satins for their 
own backs. Such a woman one can thorongh- 
ly despise, and even hate; and such a woman 
was Mrs. Mason, of Groby Park. 

I shall not trouble the reader at present with 
much description of the young Masons. The 
eldest son was in the army, and the younger at 
Cambridge, both spending much more money 
than their father allowedthem. Not that he, in 
this respect, was specially close-fisted. He as- 
certained what was sufficient—amply sufficient, 
as he was told by the colonel of the regiment 
and the tutor of the colleze—and that amount 
he allowed, assuring both Joseph and John that 
if they spent more they would themselves have 
to pay for it out of the moneys which should en- 
rich them in future years. But how could the 
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sons of such a mother be other than spend. os A 
thrifts? Of course they were extravagant : f 

course they spent more than they should |} 2 es 
done; and their father resolved that he w: 

keep his word with them religiously. naaiete 


The daughters were much less fortunate, hay. 





ing no possible means of extravagance allow 
to them. Both the father and mother d 
that they should go out into the county s 


and therefore their clothing was not absol 


of rags. But any young lady who does go int 
society, whether it be of county or town, wil] 
fully understand the difference between a liberal] 
and a stingy wardrobe. Girls with slender p» 
visions of millinery may be fit to go out—gq 


out may be matter of intense pain. It is al] gs 
very well for the world to say that a girl should a 
be happy without reference to her clothes. S| 

me such a girl, and I will show you one whon 


fit in their father’s eyes; and yet all such goir 


I should be very sorry that a boy of mine shi 


choose as his sweet-heart. 


The three Misses Mason, as they always wer : 

) : * \ 

called by the Groby Park people, had been ~ 
christened Diana, Creusa, and Penelope, their 


mother having a passion for classic literature, 
which she indulged by a use of Lempriére’s dic- 
tionary. They were not especially pretty, not 
were they especially plain. They were well 
grown and healthy, and quite capable of enjoy- 
ing themselves in any of the amusements cus- 
tomary to young ladies—if only the opportunities 
were afforded them. 

Mr. Dockwrath had thought it well to writ 
to Mr. sfason, acquainting that gentleman wit] 
his intended visit. Mr. Mason, he said to him- 
self, would recognize his name, and know whencs 
he came, and under such circumstances would 
be sure to see him, although the express pur- 
pose of the proposed interview should not have 
been explained to him. Such in result was ex- 
actly the case. Mr. Mason did remember the 
name of Dockwrath, though he had never hith- 
erto seen the bearer of it; and as the letter was 
dated from Hamworth, he felt sufficient interest 
in the matter to await at home the coming of his 
visitor. 

“T know your name, Mr. Mason, Sir, and 
have known it long,” said Mr. Dockwrath, seat- 
ing himself in the chair which was offered to 
him in the magistrate’s study, ‘‘ though I nev- 
er had the pleasure of seeing you before—to my 
knowledge. My name is Dockwrath, Sir, and 
I am a solicitor. I live at Hamworth, and I 
married the daughter of old Mr. Usbech, Sir, 
whom you will remember.” 

Mr. Mason listened attentively as these de 
tails were uttered before him so clearly, but he 
said nothing, merely bowing his head at each 
separate statement. He knew all about old 
Usbech’s daughter nearly as well as Mr. Dock- 
wrath did himself, but he was a man who knew 
how to be silent upon occasions. 

‘*T was too young, Sir,” continued Dock- 
wrath, “‘when you had that trial about Orley 
Farm to have any thing to do with the matter 








mvself, but nevertheless I remember all the cir- 
mstances as though it was yesterday. 
se, Sir, you remember them also ?” 


es, Mr. Dockwrath, I remember them very 


I sup- 





‘ Well, Sir, my impression has always been 
And then the attorney stopped. It 
juite his intention to speak out plainly be- 
Mr. Mason, but he was anxious that that 
‘entleman should speak out too. At any rate, 
cht be well that he should be induced to ex- 

ess some little interest in the matter. 
‘Your impression, 
-’ ssid Mr. Mason, repeating the words 
f his companion, and looking 





you say, has 


always 
as ponderous 
| grave His countenance, however, 


xpressed nothing but his usual ponderous so- 


as ever. 


sé My impression always was—that there was 
something that had not been as yet found out.” 
‘¢ What sort of thing, Mr. Dockwrath ?” 
‘Well: secret. I don’t think that 
lawyers managed the matter well, Mr. 
Mason.” 
‘You think you would have done it better, 
Mr. Dockwrath ?” 
‘I don’t say that, Mr. Mason. 
1 at the 


ut all. 


some 


I was only 
time, and could not have managed 
3ut they didn’t ferret about enough. 


Mr. Mason, there’s a deal better evidence than 
that is given by word of mouth. A clever 
unsel can turn a witness pretty nearly any 
he likes, but he can’t do that with little 








hasn’t the time, you see, to get round 
hem. Your lawyers, Sir, didn’t get up the lit- 

» facts as they should have done.” 

‘* And you have got them up since, Mr. Dock- 
wrath ¢ 

‘*T don’t say that, Mr. Mason. 
ny interest lies in maintaining the codicil. 


You see all 
My 
wife’s fortune came to her under that deed. To 
be sure that’s gone and spent long since, and the 
Lord Chancellor with all the judges couldn't en- 
restitution; but, nevertheless, I wouldn't 
wish that any one should have a claim against 
me on that account.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you will not object to say what it is 
that you do wish ?” 

‘‘T wish to see right done, Mr. Mason; that’s 
all. I don't think that Lady Mason or her son 
have any right to the possession of that place. 
I don’t think that that codicil was a correct in- 
strument; and in that case of Mason 
Mason I don’t think that you and your friends 
got to the bottom of it.” And then Mr. Dock- 
wrath leaned back in his chair with an inward 
determination to say nothing more until Mr. 
Mason should make some sign. 

That gentleman, however, still remained pon- 
derous and heavy, and therefore there was a 
hort period of silence—‘‘ And have you got to 
the bottom of it since, Mr. Dockwrath ?” at last 
he said. 

“‘T don’t say that I have,” said the attorney. 

‘* Might I ask, then, what it is you purpose to 
effect by the visit with which you have honored 
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me? Of course you are aware that these ar 
and although I should feel 
myself under an obligation to you, 


very private matters ; 
or to any 
man who might assist me to arrive at any true 
facts which have hitherto been concealed, I am 
not disposed to discuss the affair with a stranger 
on grounds of mere suspicion.” 

‘*T shouldn’t have come here, Mr. Mason. at 
very great expense, and personal inconveniencs 
to myself in my profession, if I had not some 
I don’t think that 
you ever got to the bottom of that matter, and I 
can’t say that I 
even tried. 
if you wish it, 


good reason for doing so. 


I haven't 
gut I tell you what, Mr. Mason; 
I think I could put you in the 


have done so now: 


way of—trying.’ 

** My lawyers are Messrs. Round and Crook 
of Bedford Row. Will it not be better that you 
should go to them, Mr. Dockwrath ?” 

‘No, Mr. Mason. I don’t think it will be 
better that I should gotothem. I know Round 
and Crook well, and don’t mean to say a word 
against them; but if I go any farther in this 
affair I must do it with the principal. Iam not 
going to cut my own throat for the sake of mend- 
ing any man’s little finger. I have a family of 
sixteen children, Mr. Mason, and I have to look 
Then 


there was another pause, and Mr. Dockwrath 


about very sharp—very sharp indeed.” 


began to perceive that Mr. Mason was not 





nature an open, demonstrative, or communic: 
tive man. If any thing further was to be done, 
he himself must open out alittle. ‘‘ The fact is, 
Mr. Mason, that I have come across documents 
which you should have had at that trial. Round 
and Crook ought to have had them, only they 
weren't half sharp. Why, Sir, Mr. Usbech had 
been your father’s man of business for years 
upon years, and yet they didn’t half go through 
They turned ’em over and looked 
but never thought of seeing what little 
facts might be proved.” 





his papers. 
at ‘em; 


‘And these documents are with you now, 
here ?” 

‘*No, Mr. Mason, I am not so soft as that, 
I never carry about original documents unless 
when ordered to prove. 
items I 
Mason, but just a line or two to refresh my 
And Mr. Dockwrath took a small 
letter-case out of his breast coat-pocket. 

3v this time Mr. Mason’s curiosity had been 
roused, and he began to think it possible that 
his visitor had information 
might be of importance to him. 


Copies of one or two 


have made; not regular copies, Mr. 


memory.” 


discovered which 
* Are you go- 
ing to show me any document ?” said he. 

said the attorney. ‘I 
don’t know as yet whether you care to see it. 


‘‘ That's as may be,” 


I have come a long way to do you a service, and 
it seems to me you are rather shy of coming for- 
As I said before, I’ve a yery 
heavy family, and I’m not going to cut the nos« 
off my own face to put money into any other 
man’s pocket. What do you think my journe: 


ward to meet me. 


down here will cost me, including loss of time, 
and interruption to my business ?” 


































































































‘* Look here, Mr. Dockwrath, if you are really 
able to put me into possession of any facts re- 
garding the Orley Farm estate which I ought to 
know, I will see that you are compensated for 
your time and trouble. Messrs. Round and 
Crook—” 

‘“T’'ll have nothing to do with Round and 
Crook. So that’s settled, Mr. Mason.” 

“Then, Mr. Dockwrath—” 

‘* Half a minute, Mr. Mason. Tl have no- 
thing to do with Round and Crook; but as I know 
you to be a gentleman and a man of honor, I'll 
put you in possession of what I’ve discovered, 
ind leave it to you afterward to do what you 
think right about my expenses, time, and serv- 
ices. You won't forget that it is a long way 
from Hamworth to Groby Park. And if you 
should succeed—” 

‘*Tf I am to look at this document I must do 
so without pledging myself to any thing,” said 
Mr. Mason, still with much solemnity. He had 
great doubts as to his new acquaintance, and 
much feared that he was derogating from his 
dignity as a county magistrate and owner of Gro- 
by Park in holding any personal intercourse with 
him; but nevertheless he could not resist the 
temptation. He most firmly believed that that 
codicil had not expressed the genuine last will 
and fair disposition of property made by his fa- 
ther, and it might certainly be the case that 
proof of all that he believed was to be found 
imong the papers of the old lawyer. He hated 
Lady Mason with all his power of hatred, and 
if there did, even yet, exist for him a chance of 
upsetting her claims and ruining her before the 
world, he was nct the man to forego that chance. 

‘* Well, Sir, you shall see it,” said Mr. Dock- 
wrath; ‘‘or rather hear it, for there is not much 
to see.” And so saying he extracted from his 
pocket-book a very small bit of paper. 

‘*T should prefer to read it, if it’s all the same 
to you, Mr. Dockwrath. I shall understand it 
much better in that way.” 

* As you like, Mr. Mason,” said the attorney, 
handing him the small bit of paper. ‘‘ You will 
understand, Sir, that it’s no real copy, but only 
a few dates and particulars, just jotted down to 
assist my own memory.” The document, sup- 
ported by which Mr. Dockwrath had come down 
to Yorkshire, consisted of half a sheet of note- 
paper, and the writing upon this covered hardly 
the half of it. The words which Mr. Mason read 
were as follows: 

‘Date of codicil. 14th July, 18—. 

‘¢ Witnesses to the instrument. John Kenne- 
by; Bridget Bolster; Jonathan Usbech. N.B. 
Jonathan Usbech died before the testator. 

‘*Mason and Martock. Deed of separation ; 
dated 14th July, 18—. 

** Executed at Orley Farm. 

‘¢ Witnesses, John Kenneby and Bridget Bol- 
ster. Deed was prepared in the office of Jona- 
than Usbech, and probably executed in his pres- 
ence.” 

That was all that was written on the paper, 
and Mr. Mason read the words to himself three 
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times before he looked up or said any thing ¢ n- 
cerning them. He was not a man quick at re. 
ceiving new ideas into his mind, or of under. 
standing new points; but that which had one 
become intelligible to him and been made his 
own remained so always. ‘‘ Well,” said he 
when he read the above words for the third tin 

**You don’t see it, Sir?” said Mr. Dock- 
wrath. 

‘*See what?” said Mr. Mason, still looking 
at the scrap of paper. 

‘* Why, the dates, to begin with.” 

**T see that the dates are the same—the 14t)) 
of July in the same year.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Dockwrath, looking very 
keenly into the magistrate’s face. s 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Mason, looking over the 
paper at his boot. 

‘John Kenneby and Bridget Bolster were 
witnesses to both the instruments,” said the at- 
torney. 


‘*So I see,” said the magistrate. 

‘But I don’t remember that it came out in 
evidence that either of them recollected having 
been called on for two signatures on the same 
day — 

‘*No; there was nothing of that came ont, 
or was even hinted at.” 

‘*No; nothing even hinted at, Mr. Mason, 
as you justly observe. That is what I mean by 
saying that Round and Crook’s people didn’t get 
up their little facts. Believe me, Sir, there are 
men in the profession out of London who know 
quite as much as Round and Crook. They 
ought to have had those facts, seeing that the 
very copy of the document was turned over by 
their hands.” And Mr. Dockwrath hit the table 
heavily in the warmth of his indignation against 
his negligent professional brethren. Earlier in 
the interview Mr. Mason would have been made 
very angry by such freedom, but he was not an- 
gry now. 
| ‘*Yes; they ought to have known it,” said 
he. But he did not even yet see the point. He 
merely saw that there was a point worth seeing. 

“Known it! Of course they ought to have 
known it. Look here, Mr. Mason! If I had 
it on my mind that I'd thrown over a client of 
mine by such carelessness as that, I'd—I'd strike 
my own name off the rolls; I would indeed. I 
never could look a counsel in the face again, if 
I'd neglected to brief him with such facts as 
those. I suppose it was carelessness; eh, Mr. 
Mason ?” 

**Qh yes; I’m afraid so,” said Mr. Mason, 
still rather in the dark. 
| ‘*They could have had no object in keeping 
it back, I should say.” 

‘*No; none in life. But let us see, Mr. Dock- 
wrath; how does it bear upon us? The dates 
are the same, and the witnesses the same.” 

‘* The deed of separation is genuine. There 
is no doubt about that.” 
| ‘Oh, you’re sure of that?” 

‘*Quite certain. I found it entered in the 
old office-books. It was the last of a lot of such 




















incuments executed between Mason and Mar- | 


tock after the old man gave up the business. 
You see she was always with him, and knew all 
about — 

«« About the partnership deed ?” 

‘© Of course she did. She’s a clever woman, 
Mr. Mason; very clever, and it’s almost a pity 

at she should come to grief. She has carried 
it on so well; hasn’t she ?” 

Mr. Mason’s face now became very black. 

‘Why,” said he, ‘‘if what you seem to allege 
be na. she must be a—a—a—. What do you 
mean, Sir, by pity?” 

Mr. Dockwrath shrugged his shoulders. * 
is very blue,” said he, ‘*‘ uncommon blue.” 

‘She must be a swindler—a common swin- 
dler. Nay, worse than that.” 

“Oh yes, a deal worse than that, Mr. Mason. 
And as for common—according to my way of 
thinking there’s nothing at all common about it. 
[ look upon it as about the best got-up plant I 
ever remember to have heard of. I do, 
Mr. Mason.” ‘The attorney during the last ten 
minutes of the conversation had quite altered 

s tone, understanding that he had already 
chieved a great part of his object; but Mr. 
Mason in his intense anxiety did not observe 
this. Had Mr. Dockwrath, in commencing the 

nv ersation, talked about _ plants” and ‘ blue,” 
Mr. Mason would probably have rung his bell 
for theservant. ‘If it’s any thing, it’s forgery,” 
said Mr. Dockwrath, looking his companion full 


face. 


It 


indeed, 


in the 


tended to sign such a codicil as that.” 

‘* He never did sign it, Mr. Mason.” 

‘*‘ And—and the witnesses !”’ said Mr. Mason, 
still not enlightened as to the true extent of the 
attorney’s suspicion. 

‘They signed the other deed ; that is two of 
them did. There is no doubt about that—on 
that very day. They certainly did witness a 
signature made by the old gentleman in his own 
room on that 14th of July. The original of that 
document, with the date and their names, will 
be forthcoming soon enough.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Mason. 

‘* But they did not witness two signatures.” 

‘*You think not, eh!” 

‘<T’m sure of it. The girl Bolster would have 
remembered it, and would have said so. She 
was sharp enough.” 

‘“Who wrote all the names then 
of the will?” said Mr. Mason. 

“Ah! that’s the question. 
them? We know very well, Mr. Mason, you 
and I that is, who did not. And having come 
to that, I think we may give a very good guess 
who did.” 

And then they both sat silent for some three 
yr four minutes. Mr. Dockwrath was quite at 
his ease, rubbing his chin with his hand, playing 
with a paper-knife which he had taken from the 
study table, and waiting till it should please Mr. 
Mason to renew the conversation. Mr. Mason 


at the foot 
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was not at his ease, though all idea of affecting | 





deeds ? 
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any reserve before the attorney had left him. He 
was thinking how best he might confound and 
destroy the woman who had robbed him for so 
many years; who had defied him, got the better 
of him, and put him to terrible cost; who had 
vexed his spirit through his whole life, deprived 
him of content, and had been to him as a thorn 
He had always 
believed that she had defrauded him, but this 
belief had been qualified by the unbelief of oth- 
It might have been, he had half thought, 
that the old man had signed the codicil in his 
dotage, having been cheated and bullied into it 
by the woman. There had been no day in her 
life on which he would not have ruined her, had 
it been in his power to do so. But now 
new and grander ideas were breaking in upon 
his mind. Could it be possible that he might 
live to see her, not merely deprived of her 


ever present in a festering sore. 


ers. 


now, 


ill- 
gained money, but standing in the dock as a 
felon to receive sentence for her terrible mis- 
If that might be so, would he not re- 
ceive great compensation for all that he had suf- 
fered? Would it not be sweet to his sense of 
justice that both of them should thus at last 
have theirown? He did not even yet under- 
stand all that Mr. Dockwrath suspected. He 
did not fully perceive why the woman was sup- 
posed to have chosen as the date of her forgery 
the date of that other genuine deed. Sut he 
did understand, he did perceive—at least so he 
thought—that new and perhaps conclusive evi- 


| dence of her villainy was at last within his reach. 
‘“‘T always felt sure that my father never in- 


| and Crook ?’ 
Who did write | 


‘* And what shall we do Mr. Dock- 
wrath ?”’ he said at last. 

*“Well; am I to understand that you do me 
the honor of asking my advice upon that ques- 
tion as being your law yer?” 

This question immediately brought Mr. Mason 
back to business that he did understand. ‘A 
man in my position can not very well change 
his legal advisers at a moment's notice. You 
must be very well aware of that, Mr. Dockwrath. 
Messrs. Round and Crook—” 

** Messrs. Round and Crook, Sir, have neg- 
lected your business in a most shameful manner. 
Let me tell you that, Sir.” 

“Well; that’s as may be. Ill tell you what 
I'll do, Mr. Dockwrath ; I'll think over this mat- 
ter in quiet, and then I'll come up to town. 
Perhaps when there I may expect the honor ef 
a further visit from you.” ° 

** And you won’t mention the matter to Round 


’ 


now, 


‘*T can’t undertake to say that, Mr. Dock- 


wrath. I think it will perhaps be better that I 
should mention it, and then see you after- 
ward.” 


‘** And how about my expenses down here ?” 

Just at this moment there came a light tap 
at the study door, and before the master of the 
house could give or withhold permission the mis- 
tress of the house entered the room. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she said, ‘‘I didn’t know that you were en- 
gaged.” 
** Yes, I am engaged,” said the gentleman. 
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**Oh, I'm sure I beg pardon. Perhaps this 
is the gentleman from Hamworth ?” 

**Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Dockwrath. ‘I 
am the gentleman from Hamworth. I hope I 
have the pleasure of seeing you very well, 
ma’am?” And getting up from his chair he 
bowed politely. 

**Mr. Dockwrath, Mrs. Mason,” said the 
lady's husband, introducing them; and then 
Mrs. Mason courtesied to the stranger. She 
too was very anxious to know what might be the 
news from Hamworth. 

“Mr. Dockwrath will lunch with us, my 
dear,” said Mr. Mason. And then the lady, on 
hospitable cares intent, left them again to hem- 
selves. 


a 
CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. MASON’S HOT LUNCHEON. 


Tuovau Mr. Dockwrath was somewhat elated 
by this invitation to lunch, he was also some- 
what abashed by it. He had been far from ex- 
pecting that Mr. Mason, of Groby Park, would do 
him any such honor, and was made aware by it 
of the great hold which he must have made upon 
the attention of his host. But nevertheless he 
immediately felt that his hands were to a certain 
degree tied. He having been invited to sit 
down at Mr. Mason’s table with Mrs. M. and 
the family, having been treated as though he 
were a gentleman, and thus being for the time 
put on a footing of equality with the county 
magistrate, could not repeat that last important 
question, ‘* How about my expenses down here?” 
nor could he immediately go on with the grand 
subject in any frame of mind which would tend 
to further his own interests. Having been in- 
vited to lunch he could not haggle with due per- 
sistency for his share of the business in crushing 
Lady Mason, nor stipulate that the whole con- 
cern should not be trusted to the management 
of Round and Crook. As a source of pride this 
invitation to eat was pleasant to him, but he was 
forced to acknowledge to himself that it inter- 
fered with business. 

Nor did Mr. Mason feel himself ready to go 
on with the conversation in the manner in which 
it had been hitherto conducted. His mind was 
full of Orley Farm and his wrongs, and he could 
bring himself to think of nothing else; but he 
could no longer talk about it to the attorney sit- 
ting there in his study. ‘* Will you take a turn 
about the place while the lunch is getting ready ?” 
he said. So they took their hats and went out 
into the garden. 

‘*Tt is dreadful to think of,” said Mr. Mason, 
after they had twice walked in silence the length 
of a broad gravel terrace. 

‘*What, about her ladyship?” said the at- 
torney. 

‘* Quite dreadful!” and Mr. Mason shuddered. 
**T don’t think I ever heard of any thing so 
shocking in my life. For twenty years, Mr. 
Dockwrath, think of that. Twenty years!” and 
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his face as he spoke became almost black 
horror. 

**Tt is very shocking,” said Mr. Dockwrat 
**very shocking. What on earth will be her f 
if it be proved against her? She has bron; 
on herself; that is all that one can say of hy 

bh -her! d ¢ 
er, gnashing his teeth with concentrated w 
‘*No punishment will be bad enough for 
Hanging would not be bad enough.” 

*¢ They can’t hang her, Mr. Mason,” said Mr 
Dockwrath, almost frightened by the violence of 
his companion. 

‘“*No; they have altered the laws, giving ey- 
ery encouragement to forgers, villains, and pe 
But they can give her penal servit 
They must do it.” 


her!” exclaimed the ot 


jurers. 
for life. 
‘** She is not convicted yet, you know.” 
“¢ )—— her!” 
Park again, as he thought of his twenty years 
of loss. Eight hundred a year for twenty years 
had been taken away from him; and he | 
been worsted before the world after a hard fight. 
“P- her!’’ he continued, in a growl between 
his teeth. Mr. Dockwrath, when he had first 
heard his companion say how horrid and dread- 
ful the affair was, had thought that Mr. Masor 
was alluding to the condition in which the 1 
had placed herself by her assumed guilt. But 


repeated the owner of Gr 


it was of his own condition that he was speaking 


The idea which shocked him was the thought 
the treatment which he himself had undergo 
The dreadful thing at which he shuddered was 
his own ill-usage. As for her—pity for her! 
Did a man ever pity a rat that had eaten int 
his choicest dainties ? 

‘*The lunch is on the table, Sir,” said t 
Groby Park footman in the Groby Park livery 
Under the present household arrangement of 
Groby Park all the servants lived on board wa- 
ges. Mrs. Mason did not like this system, 
though it had about it certain circumstances of 
economy which recommended it to her; it inter- 
fered greatly with the stringent aptitudes of her 
character and the warmest passion of her heart ; 
it took away from her the delicious power of 
serving out the servants’ food, of locking up the 


} 


scraps of meat, and of charging the maids with 
voracity. But, to tell the truth, Mr. Mason had 
been driven by sheer necessity to take this step, 
as it had been found impossible to induce his 
wife to give out sufficient food to enable the serv- 
ants to live and work. She knew that in not 
doing so she injured herself; but she could not 
do it. The knife, in passing through the loaf, 
would make the portion to be parted with less 


|by one-third than the portion to be retained. 


Half a pound of salt butter would reduce itself 
toa quarter ofa pound. Portions of meat would 
become infinitesimal. When standing with vi- 
ands before her she had not free-will over her 
hands. She could not bring herself to part with 
victuals, though she might ruin herself by retain- 
ing them. Therefore, by the order of the mas- 


| ter, were the servants placed on board wages. 


Mr. Dockwrath soon found himself in the 
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g-room, where the three young ladies with 
eir mamma were already seated at the table. 
It was a handsome room, and the furniture was 
isome; but nevertheless it was a heavy room, 


The table was 





1 the furniture was heavy. 
» enough for a party of twelve, and might 
e borne a noble banquet; as it was the prom- 
ise was not bad, for there were three large plated 
vers concealing hot viands, and in gome houses 

h means only bread and cheese. 
Mr. Mason went through a form of introduc- 
n between Mr. Dockwrath and his daughters. 
‘‘That is Miss Mason, that: Miss Creusa Ma- 
n, and this Miss Penelope. John, remove the 
rs.” And the covers were removed, John 
iking them from the table with a magnificent 
n of his arm, which I am inclined to think 
On the dish before 
master of the house—a large dish which 








vas not innocent of irony. 


ist, I faney, have been selected by the cook 
th some similar attempt at sarcasm—there re- 
sed three scraps, as to the nature of which Mr. 
Dockwrath, though he looked hard at them, was 
nable to enlighten himself. But Mr. Mason 
y them well, as he now placed his eyes on 
them for the third time. 
s of his, and his brow again became black as 
looked at them. The scraps, in fact, consist- 

1 of two drumsticks of a fowl and some inde- 
ible bone out of the back of the same. The 
ginal bird had no doubt first revealed all its 
lories to human eyes—presuming the eyes of 
‘00k to be inhuman—in Mrs. Mason’s ‘* boo- 
loor.” Then, on the dish before the lady, there 
were three other morsels, black-looking and very 
suspicious to the eye, which in the course of con- 
versation were proclaimed to be ham—broiled 
Mrs. Mason would never allow a ham in 
its proper shape to come into the room, because 





They were old ene- 





ham. 





s an article upon which the guests are them- 





elves supposed to operate with the carving-knife. 
Lastly, on the dish before Miss Creusa there re- 
posed three potatoes. 

The face of Mr. Mason became very black as 
he looked at the banquet which was spread upon 
his board, and Mrs. Mason, eying him across 
the table, saw that it was so. She was not a 
lady who despised such symptoms in her lord, or 
disregarded in her valor the violence of marital 

She had quailed more than once or 
twice under rebuke occasioned by her great do- 
mestic virtue, and knew that her husband, though 
he might put up with much as regarded his own 
‘omfort and that of his children, could be very 
ingry at injuries done to his household honor 
and character as a hospitable English country 
gentleman. 

Consequently, the lady smiled and tried to 
look self-satisfied as she invited her guest to eat. 

This is ham,” said she, with a little simper— 
‘*broiled ham, Mr. Dockwrath; and there is 
chicken at the other end; I think they call it— 
deviled.” 

‘*Shall I assist the young ladies to any thing 
first?” said the attorney, wishing to be polite. 

‘* Nothing, thank you,” said Miss Penelope, 


storms. 
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with a very stiff bow. She also knew that Mr. 
Dockwrath was an attorney from Hamworth, 
and considered herself by no means bound to 
hold any sort of conversation with him. 

‘*My daughters only eat bread and butter in 
the middle of the day,” said the lady. 
sa, my dear, will you give Mr. Dockwrath a po- 
tato. Mr. Mason, Mr. Dockwrath will probably 
take a bit of that chicken.” 

**T would recommend him to follow the girls’ 
example, and confine himself to the bread and 
butter,” said the master of the house, pushing 
about the scraps with his knife andfork. ‘* There 
is nothing here for him to eat.” 

‘* My dear!” Mason. 

‘*There is nothing here for him to eat,” re- 
peated Mr. Mason. ‘* And as far 
there is nothing there either. 
pretend to have in that dish ?” 

‘*My dear!” again exclaimed Mrs. Mason. 

‘* What is it?” repeated the lord of the house 
in an angry tone. 

‘* Broiled ham, Mr. Mason.” 

‘**Then let the ham be brought in,” said he. 
** Diana, ring the bell.” 

‘*But the ham is not cooked, Mr. Mason,” 
said the lady. ‘‘ Broiled ham is always better 
when it has not been first boiled.” 


** Creu- 


exclaimed Mrs. 


as I can see 
What is it you 


‘*Is there no cold meat in the house?” he 
asked. 
‘*] am afraid not,” she replied, now trem- 


bling a little in anticipation of what might be 
coming after the stranger should have gone. 
‘* You never like large joints yourself, Mr. Ma 
son; and for ourselves we don’t eat meat at 
luncheon.” 

‘*Nor any body else either, here,” 
Mason, in his anger. 

‘* Pray don’t mind me, Mr. Mason,” 
attorney; ‘‘pray don’t, Mr. Mason. 
very poor fist at lunch; I am indeed.” 

‘*T am sure I am very sorry, very sorry, Mr. 
Mason,” continued the lady. ‘If I had known 
that an early dinner was required, it should have 
been provided; although the notice given was 
so very short.” 


said Mr. 


said the 
I am a 


**T never dine early,” said Mr. Dockwrath, 
thinking that some imputation of a low way of 
living was conveyed in this supposition that he 
required a dinner under the pseudonym of a 
lunch. ‘‘I never do, upon my word—we are 
quite regular at home at half past five, and all I 
ever take in the middle of the day is a biscuit 
and a glass of sherry—or perhaps a bite of bread 
and cheese. Don’t be uneasy about me, Mrs. 
Mason.” 

The three young ladies, having now finished 
their repast, got up from the table and retired, 
following each other out of the room in a line. 
Mrs. Mason remained for a minute or two longer, 
and then she also went. ‘* The carriage has 
been ordered at three, Mr. M.,”she said. ‘Shall 
we have the pleasure of your company?” ‘‘ No,” 
growled the husband. And then the lady went, 
sweeping a low courtesy to Mr. Dockwrath as 
she passed out of the room. 








































































































































There was again a silence between the host 
and his guest for some two or three minutes, 
during which Mr. Mason was endeavoring to 
get the lunch out of his head, and to redirect 
his whole mind to Lady Mason and his hopes of 
vengeance. There is nothing perhaps so gener- 
ally consoling to a man as a well-established 
grievance; a feeling of having been injured, on 
which his mind can brood from hour to hour, 
allowing him to plead his own cause in his own 
court, within his own heart—and always to plead 
it successfully. At last Mr. Mason succeeded, 
and he could think of his enemy’s fraud and for- 
get his wife’s meanness. ‘‘I suppose I may as 
well order my gig now,” said Mr. Dockwrath, as 
soon as his host had arrived at this happy frame 
of mind. 

‘* Your gig? ah, well. Yes. Ido not know 
that I need detain you any longer. I can as- 
sure you that I am much obliged to you, Mr. 
Dockwrath, and I shall hope to see you in Lon- 
don very shortly.” 

‘*You are determined to go to Round and 
Crook, I suppose ?” 

**Oh, certainly.” 

**You are wrong, Sir. They'll throw you 
over again as sure as your name is Mason.” 

‘*Mr. Dockwrath, you must, if you please, al- 
low me to judge of that myself.” 

‘* Oh, of course, Sir, of course. But I’m sure 
that a gentleman like you, Mr. Mason, will un- 
derstand—”’ 

‘*T shall understand that I can not expect 
your services, Mr. Dockwrath—your valuable 
time and services—without remunerating you 
for them. That shall be fully explained to 
Messrs. Round and Crook.” 

‘* Very well, Sir; very well. As long as I 
am paid for what I do, I am content. <A pro- 
fessional gentleman of course expects that. How 
is he to get along else; particularly with sixteen 
children?” And then Mr. Dockwrath got into 
the gig, and was driven back to the Bull at 
Leeds. 





GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE. 
[ CONCLUDED. | 

ELIEVED by the result of Gibault’s diplo- 

macy at Vincennes from apprehension of an 
attack from that quarter, Clarke turned his whole 
attention to the pacification of the neighboring 
Indian tribes. His plan was to treat them with 
the strictest justice, adopting a manner kind, 
haughty, or contemptuous, as occasion demand- 
ed; but always reserved and dignified. Main- 
taining the superiority of the white men, he 
never allowed himself to be provoked into any un- 
seemly display of passion or excitement. Seldom 
offering presents; when he did do so, it was al- 
ways with the distinct understanding that it was 
a mere act of grace, and not intended as a bribe. 
Though anxious to secure the neutrality of the 
tribes of Illinois, he never condescended to in- 
vite them to a council; and all the overtures for 
peace came from, those who had begun the war. 
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Yet, when necessary, no one could be more per. 
suasive, as was proven by his interview with tho 
Big Gate—so called from having, when a youth 
shot a British officer standing on the gate of the 
fort at Detroit, during the attempt of Pontiac ¢ 
surprise that place. This chief, a deadly foe to 
the Big Knives, had accidentally met a party of 
Piankshaws coming to attend the great council 
which was being held by the American com- 
mander at Kaskaskia; and although an avowed 
enemy, he resolved to accompany them in order 
to behold this mighty chief of the pale-faces, 
whose fame had spread over the whole northwest, 
With the most audacious calmness he appeared 
each day in the council, sitting conspicuously jt 
the front of the room in full war-dress, wearing 
the bloody belt he had received from the English, 
and elaborately bedecked in his war-paint. Thus 
he continued to attend for many days, saying not 
a word to the Americans nor they to him. But 
on the last day, when the deliberations were 
closed, Clarke addressed him, apologizing for 








not noticing him until the public business was 
over. He said, ‘‘ Although they were enemies, 
still it was the custom of the white men, when 
they met in this way, to treat each other in pro- 
portion to their exploits in war.” On this ac- 
count, and because *‘ he was a great chief,” the 
Colonel invited him to dinner—a compliment 
never extended to less distinguished men. The 
savage, taken completely by surprise, endeavored 
to decline; but Clarke would take no denial. At 
last the chief, confused by such unexpected kind- 
ness and attention, and yielding to the spell of a 
superior mind, could contain his excited feelings 
no longer. Springing into the middle of the 
room, he flung down the war-belt and a little 
British flag that he carried in his bosom, and 
ended by stripping himself of every article of 
clothing except his breech-cloth. Then striking 
himself energetically upon the breast, he told his 
hearers that ‘‘ they all knew he had been a great 
warrior-from his youth up and delighted in bat- 
tle. That he had been out three times against 
the Big Knives in Kentucky, for the British had 
told him lies! That he was preparing for an- 
other war-party when Clarke arrived, when he 
determined to rest himself a while, and come and 
hear what the Americans had to say on their 
side of the question. Now he knew the Big 
Knives were right, and as an honest warrior he 
would no longer fight against them:” upon 
which he shook hands with Clarke and his offi- 
cers and saluted them as brothers. He ever aft- 
erward remained true to his new friends, and in 
a private interview detailed to the Colonel the 
situation of Detroit, and offered to go out and 
bring him a scalp or a prisoner. Clarke de- 
clined the offered scalp, but said that he would 
be glad to secure a prisoner, from whom he could 
obtain some information of the movements of 
the British, The chief, dressed in a fine laced 
suit, decorated with a silver medal, and bearing 
a captain’s commission, set out on this expedi- 
vion. 

While Clarke was engaged in negotiations 
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with the Indians between the Mississippi and the 
Wabash he came near falling a victim to a plot for 
his assassination, concocted by some of the Brit- 

, emissaries, probably without the knowledge 
heir superiors. They promised a band of In- 

ins, composed of outcasts from all the tribes, 
a large reward if they would kill ‘‘the great 
chief of the Bostoni.” Under pretense of friend- 
ship they pitched their camp close by his, and 
made a treacherous attempt to shoot him at 
The plot failed, and the conspirators 
were made captive. The chiefs were heavily 
ironed, and shut up in the guard-house, whence 
y were every day brought forth and placed in 
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night. 


ire 
th 
the midst of the council to be gazed at by the 
assembled tribes, and not allowed to speak or be 
spoken to. At last, when the council was about 
to be broken up, Clarke ordered their chains to 
be taken off, telling them contemptuously ‘*‘ that 
he had meant to put them to death; but on con- 
sidering the meanness of watching a bear and 
catching him asleep, he had found out that they 
were not warriors, but only old women, whom it 
would be a shame to kill; but that they ought 
to be whipped for putting on breech-cloths like 
They shall be taken off of you, * he con- 
cluded, ‘‘and plenty of food given you for your 
journey home, as squaws do not know how to 
hunt;” and then turned away to speak with 
other persons, as though he scorned to talk any 
longer with such mean creatures. This treat- 
ment was too much for the Indians to bear; they 
begged for forgiveness. Clarke would not allow 
their speech to be interpreted; and when they 
offered him the pipe of peace, he broke it with 
I The other Indians interceded in 
their favor, but he still refused to listen. Sud- 
denly two young men of the offending tribe 
stepped into the centre of the room, sat down in 
silence upon the floor, and threw a blanket over 
their heads, While all were wondering at this 
movement, the chief again advanced with the 
pipe of peace and informed Clarke that these 
youths offered their own lives as an atonement 
for the crime of their people, and they hoped 
the sacrifice would appease the Big Knife. As 
he spoke he extended the pipe, the pledge and 
symbol of peace. Clarke was deeply affected by 
this display of patriotic self-sacrifice. He had 
intended from the first to grant the tribe peace 
after a sufficient show of reluctance, and this 
touching incident enabled him to do so grace- 
fully. 
—for, said he afterward, ‘** I never felt so power- 
ful a gush of emotion over my mind, or was 
ever so incapable of speaking from the impulse 
of that feeling”—he ordered the young men to 
rise, saying, ‘* he was rejoiced to find that there 
were men in all nations, and that they at least 
were a proof for their own countrymen. Such 
characters were alone fit to be chiefs, and with 
such he liked to treat, and through them he 
granted peace to their tribe; and he, therefore, 
took them by the hand as its chiefs.” They 
were introduced to the American, French, and 
Spanish officers, and then to the great men of 














1is sword, 


As soon as he dared trust his own voice | 


the other tribes, who saluted them in their new 
character. A solemn council was held, in which 
the terms of peace were settled. 

By the last of January, 1779, Clarke had fin- 
ished his task of pacification. In the mean time 
he had become anxious concerning the state of 
affairs at Vincennes, from which place he had 
heard nothing for many weeks. But on the 29th 
he was once more roused to the most strenuous 
activity by the arrival of Colonel Viejo, with the 
intelligence that Governor Hamilton had recap- 
tured that post in December, and was occupying 
it with about eighty regulars, besides an Indian 
force of six or eight hundred warriors. Captain 
Helm, who had been left in the fort with one 
single private, had made a most vigorous defense 
—with menaces and profane language—and only 
surrendered on being allowed all the honors of 
war, the British commander choosing to humor 
him so far, rather than run the risk of losing 
half a dozen of his men by the charge of grape- 
shot that Helm swore he would send into his 





ranks if his conditions of capitulation were not 
granted. Hamilton was provided with a small 
train of field-pieces, and had orders to penetrate 
up the Ohio to Fort Pitt, sweeping Kentucky in 
his course; he was then to pass on to the inva- 
sion of Augusta County, by which name all the 
western part of Virginia was then known. But 
he had first to dispose of one of the most reso- 
lute and vigorous leaders of the age; and in 
spite of all that had transpired, he had utterly 
failed to appreciate the character of the man 
with whom he had to deal. Instead of assail- 
ing him at once, he had sent his Indian allies on 
an expedition against the settlers along the Upper 
Ohio, intending to recall them early in the spring 
for an attack on Kaskaskia. 

Clarke had no idea of waiting the pleasure of 
his antagonist, and resolved to bring matters 
to an instant issue. ‘I knew,” he said, ‘‘if I 
did not take him he would take me;” and he 
immediately set about preparing his forces for 
this truly formidable undertaking. He fitted up 
a sort of a row galley with an armament of two 
4-pounders and two swivels, placing on board 
forty-six men under command of Lieutenant 
Rogers, with orders to move round by the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash, up 
which stream he was to force his way to within 
a few miles of Vincennes, and suffer nothing to 
pass. To the remainder of his own force he 
added two companies of Kaskaskia volunteers, 
and with this small body of one hundred and 
seventy men he set out on the 7th of February 
on a march of two hundred miles across the 
‘drowned lands” of Illinois. Theseason was rainy 
but not cold; otherwise no human beings could 
have endured the hardships of that expedition. 
Yet it required all the influence of the command- 
er to prevent despondency among those hardy 
men whole lives had been a constant 
wrestle with difficulties. At length, on the 18th, 
they reached the Little Wabash, not far from its 
junction with the larger stream of that name. 
Instead of finding an end to their toils and suf- 
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fering, they saw that the worst was still to come. 
From the western bluff on which they had halt- 
ed, the high lands that bounded the eastern side 
of the valley were full five miles distant, and 
the whole intervening space was one unbroken 
expanse of water, ‘‘ three feet deep, never under 
two, and frequently four ;” while two broad bands 
of ripples on the otherwise motionless surface 
indicated the channels of the two rivers. 
Nothing is more characteristic of great lead- 
ers than the art with which, in critical emerg- 
encies, they have appealed to the master-feeling 
in the hearts of their followers. History has 
preserved many speeches by which men have 
been nerved to accomplish the seemingly impos- 
sible; and we are sometimes inclined to wonder 
at their effect, forgetting that it was the occa- 
sion and the peculiar character of the hearers, 
with which we do not fully sympathize, that 
gave them their magic power. Few military 
orations will stand the test of a strict critical 
analysis, nor do we claim that our hero’s appeal 
to his followers on this occasion should be re- 
ceived as a model of elegance. His speech on 
first coming in sight of Kaskaskia was one of 
the longest he ever uttered in the field, except 
on one sad future occasion; and that was far 
more pithy than elaborate, containing only the 
single sentiment, ‘‘ We must take the place at all 
events.’’ Now when he saw his soldiers gazing 
in gloomy despondency upon the lake through 
which lay their only road to Vincennes he did 
not expend even so many words; but stepping 
to the front so that all might see, he took a little 
wet powder in his hand, blackened his face, and 
raising the startling war-whoop, plunged into 
the water. The men who were educated in the 
symbolical customs of the Indians saw in this 
act of their leader an unalterable determination 
to succeed or perish in the attempt, and the 
well-known note of border war, which they had 
heard pealing over many a bloody skirmish or 
scene of midnight murder, fired them. The 
right chord had been struck, and echoing the re- 
vengeful yell the whole band dashed resolutely 
into the lake. It was a terrible undertaking, 
and it seemed as if their strength could not pos- 


sibly bear them through. The march became 


slower and more toilsome; the song gradually | 


ceased, and nothing was to be heard but the 


. . . | 
splashing and loud panting of the men as they 


struggled painfully onward. The march was 
not over a smooth bottom of sand, but upon 
ground encumbered with submerged logs, brush- 
wood, and all the thousand obstructions of un- 
cleared land, and through water often up to the 
armpits. Here were to be seen men supporting 


themselves by embracing the tree trunks with | 


their arms, in order to gain a few moments’ rest 
for their aching legs, while others were seen try- 
ing to evade some of the difficulties by paddling 
themselves forward on pieces of floating timber, 


and one little drummer created some faint merri- | 


ment by navigating the deeper places on the 
head of hisdrum. At last they reached a small 
island that offered them a resting-place, from 






which the object of all their labors could plai 
be seen. But for that very reason it was ir 
possible to remain there long; yet between t} ne 
and the shore there still spread a wide expan 
of water, entirely destitute of any frie ndly tin 
ber by which they could cling and rest. ~ 
Clarke now spoke a few cheering words, an 
again led the way into the stream; but bef 
stepping off he had ordered Captain Bowman ¢ 
fall back with twenty-five men and shoot any 
who refused to march. gut the precautic n was til 
needless, and the order was received with a huzza. st 
and every man again took bravely to the water } 
At last the eastern shore was reached, but s ( 





complete was the exhaustion of the party 
many of them fell with their bodies half in t1 
water, not able, when the spur of absolute neces. th 
sity was no longer felt, to take even the one sin- ( 
gle step that would place them on dry land. I: a 
was a wonderful achievement, and without ly 
parallel in history since the time when the ran- a 
corous hatred of Dutch and Spaniards marched 
armies along the bottom of the sea, and covered 
the straits and estuaries of Zealand with floating f 
corpses. 








While the army was resting in this manr t 
an Indian canoe came in sight and was brought 
to. In it were found a quarter of buffalo beef 
The timely supply was at once made into broth ; 
Refreshed by this and somewhat rested the lir 
of march for the town was again taken up, Clark 
sending word to the inhabitants of his approach, 
and warning all who were friendly to the enen 
to retire at once to the fort. This stroke of 
policy had the desired effect, for the astonished 
people thought that such frankness could onl 
belong to one who felt himself too strong to fi ar 
resistance. 





Indeed, the idea was prevalent 
throughout the place that it was a new army 
from Kentucky, as it was deemed impossil 

that a march could have been made from Kas- 
kaskia in such a state of the waters. This delu- 
sion was cunningly kept up by several officers 
sending a captured hunter with messages to their 
acquaintances in the town, under the names of 
persons known to be then in Kentucky. In 
making his approach Clarke countermarched his 
men several times around some eminences in the 






plain, displaying each time they came into view 





different sets of colors in order to create an ex- 
aggerated idea of his numbers. He was received 
with open arms by the French inhabitants, while 
even the few who were hostile to the American 
cause were so completely overawed that they 








dared not even inform the commander of the 
fort of what was transpiring. He therefore re- 
mained quietly within his walls, never dreaming 
that his antagonist, instead of waiting in winter- 
quarters according to established military usage, 
would in a few minutes be under the guns of his 
own stronghold, demanding an instant decision 
of the contest. 

In order to make his opponent unmask—if 
there were really any design concealed behind 
his apparent inaction—Clarke sent forward four- 
teen men to begin an attack on the fort. <At 
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the fire of these was attributed to some 
1-unken Indians who had been lying about the 
a ce. But one of the men, having had Cap- 
Helm’s quarters pointed out to him—who, 
will be remembered, was a prisoner in the fort 
sked permission of his officer to shoot at the 
and knock the mortar down into the 
yptain’s toddy, which, he said, ‘* was sure to be 
on the hearth at about this time.” The shot 
was so well aimed that the captain, who was sit- 








ting within, engaged as the man conjectured, on 
ing this new ingredient added to his favorite 
beverage, sprang up and exclaimed, ‘That is 

and he will make us all prisoners; but 
1 him, he has no business to spoil my tod- 


Clarke, 
m1 
dy!” Immediately afterward a soldier was shot 
thi yugh one of the port-holes, and the truth 
doubted. ‘Is Colonel Clarke 
rciful man ?” asked the Governor, anxious- 








10 longer be 
, of his prisoner. But soon recovering him- 
self, the fire was returned and continued hotly 
yughout the night, and until nine o’clock on 
following morning. About that the 
Americans, having received a good supply of 


time 


ammunition—from several of the chief men of 
the place, who had concealed it during the Brit- 
ish occupation—began to push the attack with 
Lying within thirty yards of the 
walls, they kept up so murderous a fusillade that 
garrison could no longer be kept to their 
is, for the instant a port-hole was opened, 





ater vigor. 


even a few inches, half a dozen rifle balls would 
be sent whizzing through the aperture, cutting 


down every thing in the way; nor could the 
smallest portion of a person be exposed without 
receiving the same unwelcome salute. ‘You 
had better take care!” said Captain Helm to a 


man whom he saw trying to get a peep at the 
tate of things without, through a crevice in one 





of the block-houses, ‘*‘ Clarke’s men will shoot 
There was no time to profit by 
» warning, for the words were scarcely uttered 
when both the prying organ and the brain be- 
hind it were knocked out by a nicely-aimed rifle 


your eye out.” 








It was said by the English that Clarke’s suc- 
cess in this attack was entirely owing to the 
awkward elevations of the platforms, which pre- 
vented the guns being sufliciently depressed to 
bear upon the assailants. This may be partial- 
ly true, but it only shows the wisdom of Clarke 
in adopting a mode of attack never thought of 
by those who planned the defenses, and which 
was certainly the most effectual that could have 
been employed in the absence of a siege artillery ; 
for could the besieged even have brought their 
guns to bear they might have occasioned us 
greater loss, and postponed the final result, but 
could scarcely have changed it, since cannon 
uls and even grape would have availed but lit- 
tle against riflemen fighting under cover and in 
the loosest order. This is one of the first in- 
stances of attacking fortified places in this man- 
ner, and a few years before would have been 
laughed to scorn as the project of a fool by the 
scientific martinets of Europe. But one of the 


b 


greatest improvements in the system of modern 
tactics grew out of the necessities of Indian war- 
fare in North America, or rather was learned 
directly from the Indians themselves; we mean 
the employment of those light corps of rifle-armed 
sharp-shooters, which, under various names, now 
form an indispensable portion of every perfect 
military establishment. 

Toward three o'clock Hamilton, either on ac- 
count of the uselessness of his cannon, or because 
he could no longer make his men face the dead- 
ly fusillade of the besieger, sent a flag with an 
otfer to treat. The two leaders therefore met 

* the village church, the Englishman being ac- 
companied by Captain Helm and a Major Hay. 
Clarke demanded an unconditional surrender, 
which Hamilton refused, and a violent scene en- 
sued. Clarke arose to depart, informing the 
Governor that the firing would recommence in 
But the latter, who knew the 
discouragement of his men, and dreaded being 


fifteen minutes. 


taken by assault, or that the fort, which stood 
within thirty feet of the steep river-bank, might 
be undermined, called to his opponent, as he was 
retiring, and mildly inquired his reasons for in- 
sisting on such harsh terms. ‘* Because,” ex- 
claimed Clarke, ‘‘I know the principal Indian 
partisans from Detroit are in the fort, and I want 
only an honorable opportunity of putting such 
h. So 





instigators of Indian barbarities to deat 
sacred do I consider this claim upon me that I 
would rather lose fifty of my men than not exe- 
cute the vengeance demanded by so much inno- 
cent blood. If Governor Hamilton chooses to 
risk the destruction of his garrison for such mis- 
creants he has it at his pleasure.” 

It may seem strange that Clarke should risk 
his own success on such a point. But in order 
to understand the importance he attached there- 
to it is only necessary to read the historical col- 
lections of that time, and learn something of the 
feelings with which those wretches called Indian 
We do not 
mean the officers of the English army, who were 
sometimes compelled by the cruel policy of their 


agents or partisans were regarded. 


masters to serve in conjunction with the Indians. 
These were generally as much disgusted ag the 
barbarity of their red allies as civilized men 
would naturally be. And we remember Colonel 
3yrd’s strange withdrawal from Kentucky after 
the capture of two stations, and when he might 
have swept the whole State, because he would 
not pluck laurels stained with the blood of wo- 
menand children. But the men to whom Clarke 
had reference were a set of abandoned villains, 
many of them renegades from the colonies, who 
had domesticated themselves among the Indians, 
whose natural ferocity they were continually 
stimulating; planning for them expeditions into 
the settlements, which they not unfrequently led 
in person, and outdid the savages themselves in 
deeds of cruelty and blood. The bitter hatred 
borne by the early settlers of the West toward 
these men may be conceived from the detesta- 
tion that is even yet excited in their descendants 
by the very names of Girty and M‘Kee. Hence 
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Clarke felt that he could not render a greater | About the same time he received another yoy 
service to his countrymen than by cutting off a | part of which we insert: is 
number of these their worst enemies. | ‘*Sir,” writes Lieutenant-Governor Page, o; 
‘* And pray, Colonel Clarke,” called out Ma- | the 4th of September, 1779, ‘‘I have the honor 
jor Hay, ‘‘whom do you mean by Indian parti-| to inform you that by Captain Rogers | har 
sans ?” sent the sword that was purchased by the Go 
‘**T consider Major Hay one of the principal |ernor to be presented to you by order of ¢] 
ones,” was the prompt, threatening reply. General Assembly, as a proof of their approb; 
The other turned pale and trembled when he | tion of your. great and good conduct and gall; 
thus unexpectedly heard himself especially des- | behavior. I heartily wish a better could ha 
ignated as an object of that vengeance which | been procured; but it was thought the best t! 
had just been so fiercely denounced. So excess- | could be purchased, and was bought of a gent 
ive was his agitation that his own commander | man who had used it but little, and judged 
blushed for his open exhibition of cowardice; | be elegant and costly. Iam,” ete., ete. 
and Clarke, who admired the dignified demean- | We suspect one of our gallant officers of the 
or of the latter under misfortune as much as he | present day would not feel much flattered by ly 
despised that of his subordinate, relented in his | ing presented with a second-hand sword, howey. 
heart toward the former, and told him that he/er ‘‘ elegant and costly” the gentleman ‘ wh 
** would reconsider the matter, and let him know | had used it but little” might judge it to be. 
the result by a flag of truce.” The sword duly arrived ; but not so the prom. 
The American officers advised concession, and | ised battalion. A change had come over th¢ 






Itt 





on the 24th of February, 1779, Fort Sackville 
was once more surrendered into the hands of our 
countrymen, the garrison being received as pris- 


councils of Virginia; and although at a later 
period an entire new regiment was formed and 
placed under Clarke’s orders, it was only for 


oners of war. This victory permanently secured | purposes of defense, and he was forbidden 
the conquests of the country, and fixed the au- | offensive operations against the remaining Britis! 
thority of Virginia on a firm basis; thencefor- | posts, but ordered to take up his quarters at t} 


any 


ward it only remained for Clarke to defend that | falls of the Ohio, and with seven hundred men 
which he had so gallantly won. | protect a frontier eight hundred miles in length 
At the age of twenty-seven Clarke had reached | exposed at every point to savage incursions. 
the goal when he himself thought he had only |~Here was the turning point in the history 
overcome the first difficulties of the ground, and llof Clarke. Restrained from the prosecution 
with powers braced by the previous exertion, |of those plans whereon his heart had from the 
saw, or thought he saw, a still further and bright- | first been fixed, and the immense utility of which 
er career opening before him. He felt, indeed, | he alone seems clearly to have understood, and 
that his plan was only half executed, and his | compelled to watch the petty attacks of wander- 
work yet unfinished while Detroit and the other | ing parties of savages, which, though a source 
posts along the lakes remained in the hands of | of unceasing annoyance, could add nothing t 
the enemy. And it may be, there had floated | his fame; and reduced all at once to a position 
dimly through his mind the splendid dream of | of comparative obscurity after having made him- 
accomplishing the design in which Montgomery | self an object of admiring observation to a whol 
had failed, and of striking once more for the | nation by the most dashing and brilliant series 
possession of the St. Lawrence upon the Plains | of exploits performed during the war; and cut 
of Abraham and under the walls of Quebec. | off from those personal adventures in which he 
And certainly no one of his contemporaries was | had formerly delighted by the duties and proprie- 
more worthy of trying his fortune on that ‘‘bat- | ties of his position as Brigadier-General of the 
tle-tield of empire,” where the great prize had | forces in the West: it is not to be wondered at 
twice already been lost and won, and where so | if his spirits became depressed, or that he should 
many heroes had fallen amidst glorious victory | be tempted to seek relief from the dreary monot- 
or equally glorious defeat. ony of a garrison life in the use of stimulants, as 
Of all the English posts which gave them a | too many men of his ardent temperament have 
direct communication with the savage nations | done before and since. It is always painful to 
of the Northwest, that of Detroit alone remained | speak of the weaknesses of a great man, or the 
to them, and to its capture Clarke’s whole atten- | sins of a good one; but truth compels the ad- 
tion was now directed. ‘If I but had five hun- | mission that, from about this time, Clarke be- 
dred men when I first arrived in this country,” | gan to yield himself more and more to the do- 
he wrote to Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘or, when at Vin- | minion of this pernicious habit. But the native 
cennes, could I only have secured my prisoners vigor of his mind long upheld him, and for years 
and had three hundred men available, I would | he still maintained his high reputation, and even 
have attempted it.” But even with his small | down to the last moment of his command h« 
force of two hundred he was preparing to risk | continued zealously and actively to discharge its 
the attempt, when he received a letter from Gov- | onerous duties; and his zeal was always wise 
ernor Henry informing him that an additional | as his activity was always prompt and efficient. 
battalion was to be raised to complete his regi- His plan of defense included an armed galley 
ment, and advising a postponement of farther | that plied along the river monthly, from the Falls 
offensive operations until it should join him. !to the mouth of the Licking, together with a 














ng and well-trained body of rangers, who se- | 


1 both shores from the mouth of the Ten- 

» to that of the Sciota: whose duty it was 
to report every movement of the savages that 
f 11 under their notice at head-quarters, then 
fixed at Fort Nelson, which occupied the site of 
the present city of Louisville. This corps of 
scouts and spies—for they acted in both capaci- 
ties—contained many of the choicest spirits of 
the frontier, among whom were such men as 
Simon Kenton and Bland Ballard: in connec- 
tion with the latter of whom there is related a 
little incident, which also illustrates well the dif- 
between those times and the present. 
Being out on a scout one foggy morning along 
the Kentucky shore of the river, a few miles be- 
] x 


cure 





» the Falls, he heard the voices of Indians 
ently approaching from the other side. Con- 
cealing himself in the bushes he lay in wait for 
an adventure, and soon a canoe, containing 
three Indians, became visible through the fog, 
making directly for his point of ambush. When 
iin range he fired and killed one in the bow, 
pon the others sprang overboard and tried 
to escape by swimming, but were both slain in 
he water before they could get out of reach from 
the hunter’s rifle. Thinking that he had now 
done enough for one morning’s work, he returned 
to the fort and reported his adventure to the 
General, who, as a reward for his gallant con- 
duct, presented him with a linen shirt, which 
was the first garment of the kind the hardy 
borderer had worn for many years, except those 
made of buckskin. 

In the year 1780 Congress had been so far 
influenced by the intrigues of the Spanish and 
French ministers, who desired to exclude the new 
State from the Mississippi, that they had actual- 
ly instructed their envoys in Europe to be guided 
m this point by the advice of the French Gov- 
ernment in any negotiations for peace, and not 
even to insist on the free navigation of that stream 
below latitude 30° north. Compliance with this 
short-sighted policy of concession would have 
made Kentucky a Spanish province. But fortu- 
nately America had some statesmen who looked 
beyond the passing moment, and who determ- 
ined to strengthen their claim by taking actual 
possession of the whole of the disputed territory. 
Clarke therefore received orders in the spring 
of this year to move down with a part of his 
State regiment and construct a strong fort on 
the Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio. 
This order he promptly executed, and called the 
new post Fort Jefferson, in honor of the Governor 
of Virginia, under whose orders it was built. 

But the position of commander on the frontier 
was, in those times, one of ceaseless vigilance 
and constant activity, and Clarke had scarcely 
finished this labor when he heard of the irruption 
of Colonel Byrd into the country along the 
Licking. It was his settled policy never to let 
any attack of the enemy pass without immediate 
retaliation. As soon, therefore, as he heard the 
news of the capture of the two northern stations 
he resolved to set out for that region and arouse 
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the people to attempt an expedition into the In- 
dian country beyond the Ohio. For greater 
safety he disguised himself and his two com- 
panions as red men, and struck boldly into the 
forest, traversed by scores of marauding bands; 
for the savages, after more than a year of com- 
parative quiet, had this spring again broken out 
into hostilities with redoubled fury. The wis- 
dom of Clarke’s plan for the reduction of the 
English posts on the lakes was now made mani- 
fest, and bitter cause had the Kentuckians for 
the next four years to curse the short-sighted 
parsimony by which their execution had been 
thwartel. During those four years more than 
one thousand of their people were murdered or 
captured, besides their enormous losses in other 
respects. But Clarke was not one of those who, 
when they can not have their own way, sit down 
in sullen idleness to complain. Since he could 
not do what he thought best for the protection 
of the settlements, he resolved to do what was 
next best, to carry the war into the villages of 
the savages. With this purpose in view, he now 
set out on that perilous journey from Fort Jeffer- 
son to Harrodstown, then the largest town in 
the country. 

On reaching the Tennessee River with his 
companions they found it in a state of flood, 
foaming from bank to bank; while, to add to the 
danger, they became aware that they were in the 
close neighborhood of a large band of Indians. 
Springing down the bank, they set vigorously to 
work upon a raft, whereon to transport their 
guns and baggage. Upon this they piled their 
arms, and, pushing it off, plunged into the roar- 
ing current. They had hardly made one-quarter 
of the passage when a party of painted warriors 
came leaping down to the shore they had just 
quitted, and in a few moments a similar band 
appeared on that which they were approaching. 
Here the disguise of the adventurers stood them 
in good stead, as it concealed their true character 
until the rapid current had whirled them beyond 
the effective range of their enemy’s rifles. As 
they shot swiftly past the mouth of a large creek, 
their minds, practiced in all the arts and devices 
of forest warfare, instantly perceived in it the 
means of escape. Running their raft quickly 
ashore, they plunged’into the dense forest at full 
speed, and thus, while their enemies were mak- 
ing a long detour to reach a ford, gained a start 
|that rendered pursuit hopeless. Shortly after 
this, while passing through “the barrens,” they 
met a band of forty emigrants, who, though 
| scarcely ever out of sight of large herds of buf- 
falo, were actually on the point of starvation from 
| the inexpertness of their hunters. Clarke and 
his companions soon gave these unskillful hunt- 
ers a practical lesson in this branch of business 
| by killing for them fourteen out of the next herd 
| that came in sight. 

On arriving at Harrodstown he found it crowd- 
ed with people from all parts of the country ea- 
| ger to enter land in the office just opened there 
| by George May, surveyor of the newly-erected 
| county of Jefferson. No speculative mania ever 












































































































































































































































































































































raged more virulently than did the ‘‘ land fever” | Such war to them would be no worse, nay, \ 
at this time in Kentucky; and the Colonel knew | occasion less of suffering, than they are a 
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how useless it would be to ask men to volunteer | tomed to in their ordinary state of peace. War 


in defense of the very country of which all were 


is justifiable only because the dread of its hor. 


80 anxious to secure a portion as long as the of- | rors enforces and secures peace; and that to ac. 


fice remained open. The mere speculator, who 
resided at a safe distance and relied on the bray- 
ery and industry of others to render his pur- 
chase valuable, would, of course, heed no appeal 
of the kind: on the other hand, he could not ex- 
pect the real settlers, and those who intended 
becoming such, to leave the field clear for the 
former class to secure all the finest lands in the 
country while they themselves should be absent 
defending it. It was one of those cascs when 
the good of the country made the violation, or 
rather suspension, of the laws a solemn duty— 
cases with which very great and very pure men 


only are competent to deal. The emergency | 


was too pressing to allow of any communication 
with the superior authorities of the State at 
Williamsburg, four hundred miles distant; and 
Clarke determined to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of closing the office ‘‘ until”—as the 
notice to that effect stated—‘“‘ the return of an 
expedition, about to be organized under the or- 
ders of Brigadier-General Clarke, against the 
Indian towns on the Great Miami.” The success 
of the measure justified its adoption; for the 
popularity and high military standing of the 
leader at once commanded any number of vol- 
unteers as soon as the counter-incitement of 


avarice was removed, and in a very few days two | 


regiments were raised, equipped, and on the march 
for the place of rendezvous, at the mouth of the 


Licking, opposite the present site of Cincinnati, | 


while the State troops, with the artillery, moved 


up the Ohio to the same point: whence the | 


whole army, one thousand strong, advanced into 
the country of the enemy about the middle of 
July. 


There is no need to describe this expedition 


minutely, as it differed but little from the half | 


dozen similar ones subsequently set on foot, ex- 
cept in its more complete success—which was 
indeed too complete to allow of any of those in- 


paigns. Dashing forward with his characteristic 
celerity the General came upon the town of 
Pickaway almost by surprise, and after a sharp 
fight, in which seventeen on each side were kill- 
ed, the savages were forced to fly, leaving ev- 
ery thing in the power of the spoilers; and were 
taught for the first time that the arm of the Big 
Knife could reach them even in their own wig- 
wams, and that hereafter every incursion of their 
own was to be followed by a speedy and certain 
vengeance. Every town within reach was burn- 
ed, the fruit trees girdled, and the standing crops 
destroyed. This may seem a barbarous method | 
of warfare—and so it undoubtedly was, and so 
it was meant to be; but it was waged against 
the most savage and merciless people the world | 
ever saw. To talk of conducting hostilities ac- 
cording to the practice of civilized nations against | 
such a people is the height of sentimental folly. 


| 
} 
| 


complish this the horror must be such as will] }; 
felt by those upon whom it is inflicted. 

This unexpected blow relieved Kentucky fo; 
the remainder of the year from any repetit 
of such inroads as had just spread terror through. 
out herborders. The Shawanees—the most im. 
placable and powerful of the hostile tribes—wer, 
employed in rebuilding their ruined habitations, 
and procuring the means of subsistence during 
the ensuing winter. Clarke therefore discharged 
the volunteers, and returned with his own troops 
to Fort Nelson, there to recommence his distaste. 
ful routine of garrison duties, and, it is to be 
feared, to sink still deeper into those habits that 











| were undermining his powers and destroying his 
usefulness as a public officer. Not that any de- 
| ficiency can at this distance of time be discover- 
ed either in judgment or vigor of his acts, for it 
takes dissipation a long time to produce a sensi- 
| ble effect on a mind so strong and well-balanced 
as his. On the contrary, he is seen for the next 
twelve or eighteen months watching every wher 
his restless and stealthy foes, and ready to swoo} 
at any moment, or upon any point, at which 
| they ventured to make their appearance in force. 
During this year he removed with his com- 
|mand from the falls of the Ohio to Kaskaskia, 
in the now regularly organized county of Illi- 
nois, where the condition of things had become 
; such as to require his presenee. 





| In the summer of 1781 he was once more sum- 
;moned to the far south by the pressing dange1 
of his new fort on the Mississippi. It had been 
| built without permission on the lands of the 
| Chickasaws, who, offended at the encroachment, 
| had broken out into hostility against the whites 
| for the first, aid, we believe, for the last time; 
and under the command of a Scotch gentleman 
| named Colbert, laid siege to the place, and seem- 
|ed resolved to carry in spite of every effort of 


| the little garrison of thirty fever-stricken men. 
teresting adventures so common in Indian cam- 


The assault had been urged with unfaltering 
valor for five days, notwithstanding the terrible 


| slaughter committed in their ranks by the light 


guns of the fort, and they were apparently on 
the eve of success when the arrival of Clarke, 
with a small reinforcement, compelled them to 
retire. But the fort being only erected in order 
to strengthen by actual possession the title of the 
United States to the country on the Mississippi 
north of latitude thirty, and that object having 
been shortly afterward accomplished, the place 
was dismantled, and peaceful relations thus re- 
stored with the Chickasaws, the most civilized 
of all the North American tribes. 

Again for almost a year General Clarke lay 
at Fort Nelson in comparative idleness until, in 
the summer of 1782, he was once more called 
forth to vigorous exertion by that terrible disas- 
ter—the defeat of the Lower Blue Licks. No 
event ever made so deep an impression on the 
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‘blic mind of Kentucky, and none occupies a 
tt re conspicuous place in her early his tory. 
ry Kentuc ky boy is familiar with the events 
of that day, when men and officers seemed sud- 
denly stricken with idiocy, and with open eyes 
rushed m4 adlong into certain destruction. The 
narrative may not be so familiar to others, but 
here are s fow Kentuckians who have not heard 
y, at the call of the people of Bryant’s Sta- 
n, one hundred and eighty of the most gallant 
irits of the land, ander Boone, Todd, Trigg, 
Harland, M‘Bride, and M‘Gary, hastened to 
ir aid, and finding Girty and his host of sav- 
ages gone, resolved to follow upon their trail 
ithout waiting the arrival of Logan, who was 
hastening on with the men of Lincoln; and 
how, on coming in sight of a few stragglers who 
seemed to invite observation and pursuit, the 
yeteran Boone at once saw that they were only 
left as a decoy, and told his friends that an am- 
bush was prepared for them if they dared to cross 
the river, describing the situation of the ground 
exactly, and telling them the precise spot where 
the five hundred Indians were lying in wait for 
their approach ; how, in the midst of the debate, 
the taunt of a hot-brained bravo seemed sudden- 
ly to sting the whole party into madness; how 
they all—men and leaders—plunged pell-mell 
to the river, without caution and without or- 


th 
} 


der, each intent only on proving that he was not 
a coward, and rushed confusedly onward, no one 
commanding and no one obeying, till all at once 


they found themselves huddled in a confused 
1ass upon a bare and rocky ridge, and inclosed 
in a triangle of fire, without cover, with a deep 
and narrow ford behind them; how Todd and 
rg and Harland and M‘Bride fell, and the 
survivors fought on until the enemy sprang forth 
from the ravines, rushed forward tomahawk in 
hand. The retreat, the route, the massacre in 
the river; the magnanimity of young Reynolds 
in dismounting in the midst of the buichery, and 
giving up his own swift horse to his wounded 
captain, who had sat down in despair to await 
the approach of the enemy; the cool conduct of 
the supposed cowardly Netherland, who wheeled 
his steed upon the bank, and gathering a few 
horsemen around him, drove back the savages, 
who were tomahawking the footmen in the water ; 
the escape of Boone, who, having seen his son 
shot down at his side, dashed through the sav- 
age lines; and, last of all, the sickening appear- 
ance of the battle-field, two days afterward, when 
Logan found the mangled bodies of sixty Ken- 
tuckians blackening in the hot sun upon the 
rocks and in the river. All these are familiar 
to the ears of the present generation, and render 
the Lower Blue Licks a name to be shuddered 
at even to this day. 

Upon our ancestors the blow fell like a clap 
of thunder. Sixty men killed! To us who 
count our populations by the million it seems 
an insignificant loss, but to them it had a terri- 
ble significance; for it meant one-fourth of the 
fighting men north of the Kentucky River, and 
that too, at a time when the Shawanees, Wyan- 
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dots, Ottawas, and Delawares, supported by the 
English in Canada, had just formed an alliance 
for the extermination of these settlements, and 
this was but the first effort of their confederated 
power. Who could tell then what the end 
would be when the beginning was so disastrous? 
The early settlers of Kentucky were probably as 
brave a race as ever lived; but this defeat folk 
ing close upon those of Holder, Estell, and Floyd 
struck them with bewilderment and dismay, and 
for the first time they really quailed before th 
arms of the savages. Almost every family i 
the country had lost some member in one of 
those actions, and the gloom was therefore uni- 
versal, and was increased by the fact that s 
many of the recognized leaders were among th 
fallen. Todd, Trigg, Estell, Holder, young 
Boone, Harland, M‘Bride, and Floyd, to whom 
the people had been accustomed to look for en- 
couragement and guidance, had been cut off in 
the short space of three months. But happily 
the greatest of them all still remained, ready and 
able as ever to meet the crisis. 

Clarke was at the Falls when the tidings of 
the massacre of the Blue Licks reached him, and 
in pursuance of his plan of never permitting any 
invasion to pass unpunished, he at once called 
the superior officers of his brigade to consult on 
the best means of inflicting a prompt retaliation. 
The council recommended a draft of men to 
make up any deficiency of volunteers, and the 
impressment of horses and provisions, should it 
be found necessary. But the public spirit of the 
people precluded the necessity of any harsh 
measures, and men and horses and beeves poured 
in so rapidly, that in a remarkably short space of 
time two entire regiments were formed and 
the march for the Ohio. Before the enemy, w 
had won the late battle, were safe in their own 
homes again the avengers of blood were upon 
their footsteps. On the last day of September 
Clarke assumed the command on the same sp 
from which he had set out on a similar enterpris« 
the summer before. At the head of one thou- 
sand mounted riflemen—the most efficient of all 
troops for such service, and now first employed— 
he crossed the Ohio on the same day, and pushing 
forward with his wonted energy, arrived undis- 
covered at the nearest Indian town, and within 
half a mile of the camp of the triumphant victors 
of the Blue Lick. Here a straggler caught sight 
of the advancing whites, and at once gave the 
alarm. ‘The savages instantly fled, bearing the 
alarm to the various towns in the valley, whose 
inhabitants, thus warned, succeeded in making 
their escape without serious loss of life, but leay- 


} 
no 


|ing their homes to the vengeance of the white 


men. The effects of this expedition is not to be 
calculated by the amount of blood shed, but by 
its influence on the future conduct of the Indians. 
Tried by this test its success was nearly com- 
plete. ‘It put an end to the formidable inva- 
sions of Kentucky.” ‘The Indians had at last 
learned that every aggression would be sure to 
bring a desolating army into the midst of their 
own villages, and they became shy of offering the 
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provocation. They were also now made to real- | 


ize for the first time the immense disproportion 
between their own numbers and those of the Big 
Knives, who immediately after receiving a blow 
that would have prostrated the power of the 
strongest among their own tribes for many years, 
were able to send so overwhelming a force to re- 
venge that disaster. No considerable body ever 
afterward ventured across the Ohio, and the war 
thenceforward resumed the desultory form it had 
borne during the years 1775-76. 

Such were the beneficial consequences of this 
last act of George Rogers Clarke in defense of 
his adopted State; for here his career may be said 
to have ended, and had his life terminated at the 
same time he would have departed with a fame 
as full-orbed and splendid as any of the worthies 
of our revolutionary age. And that one dark 
spot, ominous of the approaching eclipse, would 
ere now have been forgotten or have passed un- 
noticed amidst the general radiance of his glory. 

Clarke now returned to his post at the Falls 
as the most central point on the long frontier 
committed to his charge, and he applied his great 
mind to the petty but vexatious occupation of 
listening to the reports of spies and scouts, and 
repressing or chastising the incursions of fugi- 
tive bands of Indians bent more on plunder than 
war—duties befitting a superintendent of police 
rather than a commander of an army, and which 
must have been almost intolerable to a man of 
his ardent and enterprising temper. But he was 
soon to be deprived of even this poor resource 
against ennui. As long as the war lasted he 
had never ceased to hope that his darling project 
for the reduction of Detroit might meet with the 
approbation of his government, and that the ca- 
reer that had been checked in 1779 might yet be 
successfully resumed, and the work he had ap- 
propriated as his especial life-task completed. 
But the peace, which was about this time con- 
cluded, put an end at once and forever to all 


those long cherished hopes, and to his own public | 
| 


employment. 


“The conclusion of the war,” wrote Governor | 


Harrison, of Virginia, on the 2d of July, 1783, 
**and the distressed condition of the finances of 
the State, call on us to adopt the most prudent 
economy. It is for this reason alone that I have 
come to the determination to give over for the 
present all thought of carrying on offensive war 
with the Indians, which, you will easily perceive, 
will render unnecessary the employment of a 
general officer in that quarter, and will therefore 


consider yourself as out of command. But be- | 


fore I take leave, I feel called upon in the most 
forcible manner to return you my thanks, and 
those of my Council, for the very great and sin- 
gular services you have rendered to your coun- 
try by wresting so great and extensive a country 
out of the hands of the British enemy, repelling 
the attacks of their savage allies, and carrying 
on a successful war in the very heart of their 
country. This tribute of thanks and praise, so 
justly your due, I am happy to communicate to 
you as the united voice of the Executive,” etc. 
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| tion among the men, quickly began to manifest 





With this, and a grant of a splendid tr: 
land lying in the present state of Ind ’ 
site Louisville, George Rogers Clarke wa 
dismissed from the service of his country, 

But if Virginia no longer had need of s 
talents, the General Government was comyx 
for years to continue the war against the N 
western tribes; and why the one man 
shown himself most consummately qu: lf 
the situation, both by natural aptitude and long 
experience, should have been persist ntly 
lected is hard to explain. Ce rtainly the « 
of Vincennes would have been more efficient thay 
the timid and luxurious Wilkinson; and y 
not, like Harrison, have sacrificed in weak 
‘achments the best portion of an army of tw 
hundred men; or, like St. Clair, have eX} 
one of three thousand to utter route and de 
tion by an injudicious encampment. Had eit] 
of these armies been placed under the comman | 
of Clarke, the United States would have | 
saved the disgraceful experiences of that lor 
and ill-managed war between 1785 and 1795, 
which rendered the power of the Conf rac} 
contemptible in the eyes even of the savages, an 
delayed their submission until General Wayn 
took the field in the latter year. But Clarke’s 
day of glory was over, and his career finished at 
an age when that of many has but just begun, 
and at thirty-one he was laid aside like a super- 
annuated veteran, The very prime of that ] 
erful and active genius was lost to his country, 
as well as to his own fame, and left to rust awa 
in obscurity; or, sadder still, to destroy itself by 
seeking a forbidden relief from vain longing and 
repinings, while war was raging along the whol 
frontier from Lake Huron to the confines of 
Florida ; and when at times it appeared as if tl 
misdirected power of the whole continent com- 
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| bined would fail to hold that country which he, 


with a mere handful of men, had wrested from 
the hands of the English. 

At last, so inefficient was the protection af- 
forded by the regular army, and so audacious 
had the attacks of the savages on the Ohio be- 
come, that the Kentuckians thought it necessary 
once more to take their defense into their own 
hands. After three years of retirement Clarke 
was again called to take the command in an ex- 
pedition against the tribes in Indiana. But he 
was no longer the leader who had waded th« 
flooded Wabash to recapture Vincennes, and 
whose swift blows had so promptly avenged the 
fall of Ruddell’s Station, or the defeat of the Blue 
Licks. The army, numbering about twelve hun- 
dred men, marched from the Falls in the sum- 
mer of 1786 toward Vincennes, expecting t 
meet at that point their provisions, which had 
been placed on keel-boats to be transported up 
the Wabash. But it soon became evident that 
the General no longer possessed that absolute 
ascendency over his soldiers which had rendered 
his former operations so marvelously rapid and 
energetic. <A spirit of defiance among the supe- 
rior officers, and of disaffection and insubordina- 
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reased to absolute mutiny, 





This was incr 


t was discovered that the commander had 
x of truce to the enemy for the 
n ling whether they 
act, t 


purpose 
would have peace 
destré yyed all 
, would appear, at 
ea state of mind bordering 
is all explained when we 
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le enterprise was unlawful, as 
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Kentucky had no right to send, without the au- 





‘tv of the Federal Government, such an ex- 
on against tribes living beyond her own 
3: tribes, too, with whom Clarke himself 
s = ted States Commissioner, negotiated 

( peace only one year before ; and he 


r ally uni willing r to make an unannounced 








k upon people who had never been proved 

have violated that treaty His error was in 

yting the command at all under these cir- 
istances 

s . ; , a ~ 

At Vincennes the army was compelled to wait 

lays for the boats, and when they at last 





it was discovered that nearly all the provi- 
were spoiled. The spirit of now 
all restraint, and Clarke seems no lon- 
ve possessed the weight of character to 
l with it successfully. Three « la iys afterward, 

n within a few leagues of the Indian town, 
hundred men turned their 

ks and took up the line of march for home. 
But the force was still sufficiently 
main object of the expedition, and 





mutiny 





deliberately 


strong to ac- 


mplish the 




















General advised a rapid dash forward. The 

g ion was, however, now too complete, 

n clamorously and insolently demand- 

1 an abandonment of any further attempt. 

Here, the first time, Clarke made a long 

peech, and strove by every means to soothe the 

liscontented and encourage the desponding. But 

is in vain: his passionate appeals were all 

<1 with coldness, until at last the stern 
warrior, overcome with mortification and grief 

into a passion of tears. Even this pro- 





1 no effect on the mutineers. At length 
tl icers, many of whom had fomented the 
lisaffection on account of personal ae to 

r leader, advised a retreat, and he, feeling 


his utter helplessness and inability to avert the 
lisgrace, reluctantly yielded; and the army from 
which so much had been expected fell back to 
Vincennes without striking a blow or having 

1anenemy. Here it became entirely disor- 
ganized, and the men, breaking up into small 
squads, made the best of their way home, each 
‘on his own hock.” 

This failure gave a blow to the reputation of 
Clarke from which it never recovered. Yet no 
vital error can be discovered in his conduct, and 
had his advice been followed success would have 
been certain. In vigor or generalship we can 
see no diminution : it was his ability to command 
bedience that was gone. If any useful lesson 
could be drawn from examples of this kind, what 
a moral might be painted here! For who even 
once would dare to call the fascinating demon 
to his assistance when all the strength and reso- 
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lution of such as Clark 
him to tear the iron grip with which it 
fastens on its victim? and if eit wer 
not the most pervading weakness of men, who 
could hope to be able to r i 
when all the invalua 
lofty mind, and pure patriotism of such a man, 
could not shield him fr bl 


aman 
away 
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influence, 





m the inevitable conse- 
quences of his fault? But let it not be forgotten 
that the primary causes of the failur 
were not attribut 
and that he only contril 
trous result by having we 


> of this ex- 
him- 
muted to the di 
akened powers which 
might have enabled him to surmount the diffi- 
culties thrown in his way by the malice and folly 
of others. Kentucky was at that time a hot-bed 
of intrigues and intri We do not believe 
intry named whose hist 
such an amount of secret and underh 
Her whole early history, between the } 

and the breaking out of the late war w 


able to the leader 


dition 
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gland, consists, when closely examined, of one 
perplexing maze of secret machinations and 
treasonable and dishonorable intrigu One of 
the most deeply implicated in many of these 
was that politica 1 and military Proteus, General 
James Wilkinson, whose character and c or is 
even yeta mystery. En din early life as aid- 
de-camp of Gates, in the campaign against Bur- 
goyne, he aided his patron and his clique to 
sting Arnold into treason, and in the plot to 


supersede Washington as Commander-in-Chief. 
Moving to Kentucky at the close of the war, we 
find him shipping tobacco to New Orleat 
the accomplice in a corrupt 
Spanish Governor, and soon afterward swearing 
allegiance to his Catholic Majesty, and engaged 
with Sebastian and other rs in the plot to separate 
Kentucky from the Union and in it 
with the Province of Li A few years 
later, he appears in the capacity « f General-in- 
Chief of the American a in the § t, 
esponding with Aaron Burr in cipher, 
and receiving assurances that ‘‘ Wilkinson shall 
be second only to Burr in the new empire” about 
to be formed, out of the dominions of the sov 
ereign to whom he had a little while 
sworn himself a subject; and his opinion asked 
to whether the conspirators should begin their 
operations by seizing on the principal post of 
the Province intrusted to his cha rge by the ¢ 
ernment whose armies he at that moment com- 
manded. The next year we behold him threat- 
ening to employ that army in a filibustering 
raid into the territory of his old master the King 
of Spain, for his own personal aggrandizement ; 
while, twelve months afterward, we are edified by 
the spectacle of his betraying the whole 
to the President, when there was no longer a 
possibility of its success—scattering the poor 
remnant of the expedition as it fled down the 
Mississippi, hunting his so lately acknowledged 
leader through the cypress swamps, and throw- 
ing one of his most prominent confederates into 
prison. 
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after the close of the Revolutionary war, and at | had constituted almost the whole history of K 
once undertook to raise himself to the lead in all} tucky and the West. 


her affairs. 


hearts of women lay through their eyes, the m¢ 
direct way to those of men was down th 
throats.” 
able, and connected with the most glorious p 
tion of that struggle. 


borne the tidings of victory to Congress, an 
been lauded in the dispatches of his commander. 
But in Kentucky he found in George Rogers 


Clarke one whose fame was far superior to hi 
own, and whose popularity had hitherto be 


unbounded, and he hated and quarreled with 
him, as he did with Wayne and every one else 


who was his own superior. 
Besides, Wilkinson was then engaged in hi 


plot to ‘‘ precipitate’—that was the word—the 


Western people, not only into a violent sepa 
tion from Virgimia, but into secession from 
Confederacy. 
complices had done their best to magnify th: 





delinquencies of the General Government, in 


not defending the frontier against the Indians ; 


and persuaded the settlers to take the matter 


into their own hands, by organizing this unlaw 
ful expedition against tribes with whom th 


United States were at peace. This was done i: 


the hope of embroiling the two governments in | 
a dispute which would greatly favor the ‘ pre- | 
cipitation,” particularly if the proud-spirited Ken- | 
tuckians were at the moment enraged and mor- | 


tified by a defeat; for the General had been en- 
gaged ‘in too many intrigues, and was too well 
acquainted with the perversities and weaknesses 
of human nature, not to know that men are easily 
led into rash and violent measures while labor- 
ing under the angry excitement of recent failure. 


With this end in view, and also in order to rid | 
himself of a personal rival, Wilkinson, who was | 


then residing, or rather tarrying, at Louisville 
during the assembling of the army there, had done 


° . o es, } 
all in his power to foster and extend the spirit 


of disaffection that had even then begun to mani- 
fest itself among the men. Scarcely was the 
disastrous result known at that point, when he 
wrote, exultingly, to a friend in Lexington, 


‘* The sun of General Clarke’s military glory has 


” 


set never more to rise! ‘* There was,” says a 
contemporary historian, ‘‘a meaning in this sen- 


tence which those who had fathomed Wilkinson | 


knew how to interpret and appreciate.” But 
the malignant prophecy was fulfilled to the let- 


ter. Clarke’s military reputation suffered an | 
. . . = ° | 
eclipse from which it never emerged ; nor did he 


ever recover the personal popularity he had lost 
by this miserable affair, and henceforth lived 
neglected, not only by the nation to which he 
had rendered such inestimable services, but also 
by the State which may be said to have owed its 


very existence to him. For six years his acts 


His qualifications as a demagogue | he disappears so completely from that histo; 
were high: he was polished and insinuating in 
manner, and (according to Mr. Marshall) had 
made the discovery ‘‘that if the way to the) 


His revolutionary fame was consider- 


He had acted as Gates'’s | 
aid at Stillwater and Bemis’s Heights, had 


With this view, he and his ac- 
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At the age of thirty-s 





that, during the thirty-two succeeding years 7 
his life, his name is to be found only upon on 
obscure page thereof. 

Of that one reappearance on the public stage it 
is both unnecessary and unpleasant to speak ; 
length; for it was in a character entirely 
worthy of his former renown, and is connect 
with a passage of our national history on which 
no true patriot can reflect without humiliation, 
When in 1794-95, the insolent Frenchman. 
Genet—supported, it must be confessed, by some 
of our own statesmen high in station—atten pted 
to establish a proconsulship in the United States 
and to reduce our country to the rank of a m 
satellite of the French Republic, George Roger 
Clarke accepted at his hand a commission of 
| Major-General in the armies of France, and 

Commander-in-Chief of an expedition to be o1 
ganized in violation of the laws of his com 
and in defiance of the proclamations of Wa 
ton, for the purpose of attacking the Spar 
provinces inthe South. <A proclamation, whict 
it is to be hoped, was not Clarke's composition, 
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I 





at 














was issued in his name, offering the plunder of 
an inoffensive people as a bribe to the reckless 
| adventurers of the West to enlist under the tri- 
colored flag. A counter-revolution in France, 
however, saved Clarke from the disgrace of car- 
| rying out this programme, and merging the char- 
acter of a patriot-soldier in that of a filibustering 
adventurer. The party that had been raised t 
power in Paris by the revolution of Thermido 
disavowed all the acts of Genet and his ag 
| and annulled the commissions granted by 
| and Clarke again sank back into the obs 





from which he had thus been for a short tim 
elevated. 
Though still a comparatively young man, dis- 


} 








ease and premature decrepitude had alre: 
| seized upon him. Rheumatism, that fell f 
of the early pioneers, followed by partial pa- 
ralysis, reduced him to a state of almost childish 
helplessness. But still he lived on until he had 
seen the country, whose bounds he himself had 
| carried to the Mississippi, extended to the Pa- 
cific; and until he had seen another accom- 
plish the designs which he himself had so ar- 
dently wished to attempt—the final annihilation 
of the British influence in the Northwest. The 
| country whose struggle for existence he had 
| witnessed and assisted in youth had become the 
undisputed mistress of the New World; and was 


| just taking its place as one of the great powers 


of the earth when his own existence terminated. 
He died of paralysis in February, 1818, at his 
residence near Louisville—the city which h 


| himself had founded forty-eight years before. 


His remains lie interred at Locust Grove, wher 
the stranger will in vain seek for a monument 
worthy of his fame; for none such marks the 
resting-place of the illustrious founder of Ken- 
tucky. 
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CHARTY 


SPANGLER. 





CHARTY SPANGLER. 
I. 

QUAINT Cape cottage sitting low on the 
sand, the doors painted blue, the house re- 
in a dull red coat that contrived some 
grow brilliant wherever the green vines 
morning glory lay against it. Holly- 
ks budded by the door, swinging censers with- 
t perfume, but rich in eolor and dew-spark- 
les, healthy, straight-backed, and proud of their 
rength. A great cluster of lilac bushes, the 
rdy first-fruits of purple and white spring, 
irew odorous breaths in at the 
ey were losing their bloom, preparing for their 
ng sleep till the snow should come and melt 


A 


windows, but 


again. 

A narrow path, fringed on each side by goose- 
berry bushes, and low trailing vines, that flour- 
ished without fear of gardener’s gleaming shears, 

1 to the gray boulder that served for a thresh- 

ld, and that was hoary with the tread of vener- 
»men. On each side of this stone 

» slight, ornamental herbage, the grass 

indisturbed for some distance, till it was checked 
gain by straggling bushes that seemed almost 
iously to strike against and the 
evices of a mottled wall, built irregularly of 

rocks, and tasteful with tufts of many-colored 





, bevond 


oTew 
grew 


into wide 





mosses. 

The Cape houses are by no means complicated 

theirinterior arrangements. The one of which 
I speak was the residence of old Captain Span- 

ler, a man long laid by from the occupation of 
Much misfor- 

Of twelve chil- 
n only one survived, and she had nearly 
brought the gray hairs of her parents with sor- 

w to the grave. They were famous as a hard- 
featured race, but little Charty Spangler, the 
last born, possessed a beauty as peculiar as it 
was eminent. There was no regularity about 
her face: it was all wavy lines and transient 
touches of fire and color, that on some occasions 
gave a splendor to the countenance beyond de- 
scription. One gazed upon her as the traveler 
upon the blooms of the southern hemisphere—soul 
and eyes dilating with wonder and admiration, 
but dumb from very love, very reverence and 
worship. 

‘* Where did Charty Spangler git her beauty 
from ?” cried old man and matron, as they met 
her, gay in blue ribbons, walking through the 
sand on a sunny Sunday morning. And well 
they might ask, contrasting that sparkling face 
with the sallow visage of Captain Spangler, who 
hobbled along leaning on his cane, or the face 
with disjointed features, tortured with ‘ rheu- 
maty” belonging to the dear old dame, ‘* Aunt 
Gerty Spang,” as she was called by the whole 
town. After Charty’s birth it was said it be- 
came the old man’s ruling desire that she should 
live to grow up. All his prayers were colored 
by that solicitude. He wrestled with the Lord, 
that he would save one human prop for his old 
age. In the green church-yard, deformed by 


his life by age and infirmities. 
tune had the Spanglers known. 
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many a gray cherub whose stony ugliness must 
have troubled the rest of an innocent babe below, 
eleven little mounds, linked mournfully together 
by shining chains of grass and flowers, told how 
his hopes had perished, one after the other, as 
the baby heads were lowered to their cold pillows 
of cl Ly. 

Neale Conrade, a stalwart, brown-eyed fellow, 
had been to sea before the mast, and now in his 
eighteenth year stood among the officers of the 
good ship Clyde first mate. Neale was not par- 
ticularly handsome, but there was an element of 
power in his face—a repose, a grandeur of ex- 
pression that atoned fully for the lack of conven- 
tional polish, the absence of symmetry. From 
the time he left New Town till he achieved at 
so youthful an age his proud position he had 
loved little Charty Spangler. For her sake he 
had deserved distinction—for her sake he had 
determined to make himself famous. She was 
only fifteen, but very mature. Having been the 
sole companion and confidante of her parents, 








their age and experience had grafted something 
of wisdom upon her few years, and Charty was 
Even the sunny curls, fall- 








a ‘little woman.” 
ing in masses of golden gleam upon her fair 
neck, veiling the eyes of such liquid blue, were 
not accounted so very girlish—Charty was ‘‘ un- 
common for her age.” 

On a sunny December morning there was a 
sad little scene in the parlor of the very red 
house of which I spoke at the commencement of 

*. Itwasa long, low-ceiled room, boast- 





my stor} 
ing of a real ‘three ply,” nondescript figures 
crawling over a crimson ground, and real stuffed 
chairs. The rocker stood primly in its corner, 
ornamented with an enormous tidy. Warm 
hues of red and yellow glorified the chimney- 
board, and at its feet sat, with the old dig- 
nity of ocean cleaving to them still, four enor- 
The mahogany table was 
garnished with china asters and colored grasses 
falling from a blue vase ; flowers of various hues 
grouped themselves at forlorn distances on the 
dingy wall-paper, and curtains of a bright pat- 
tern graced the narrow windows. The rocker 
was still vibrating, and its tidy had fallen in 
hopeless folds to the floor. Charty stood near 
the door, hiding her face in her handkerchief, 
and Neale Conrade, with one of her hands locked 
in his, stood like a young god triumphant, though 
the sorrow of parting dimmed his brown eyes. 

‘Tt takes away half the anguish, Charty, this 
knowledge that you do love me,” he said, gaa- 
ing tenderly down on the bright, bowed head 
‘‘Three years is a long time, to be sure, but 
then I may come home captain, you see, or bi 
able to command a better ship than the Clyde. 
Oh, Charty, darling! with what dread have I 
looked forward to this hour: and I was a cow- 
ard to the last, and acted like one, did I not? 
However, it’s all right between us; and you are 
sure, very sure, you love me?” 

‘«Oh, very sure,” she said, softly, lifting her 
tearful eyes. 
“You have seen so few young men, Charty, 


mous conch shells. 
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only our Cape people, that sometimes I dread 


if accident should throw you into the great, 
Strange city, some one, 
and rich, Charty, may rob me of you. Darling, 
[I love you so much that the mere thought is 
agony, and, I am sure, it would kill me.” 

“*Tf you don’t die before that happens you 
have a great many years before you,” said the 
beautifui girl; thinking, as she spoke, that no- 
where in the whole wide world could she find 
another whom she would deign to compare with 
the strong, great soul that looked loving] 
those brown eyes. 






Vy trom 
A breeze at the open win- 
dow put aside the rustling curtain, and bro 
masses of sunlight and shining green and flash- 
ing marigold-hues broke upon the vision. Ni 
turned quickly, the light was so strong. ‘*Ah! 
[ sha’n’t look from that window again for one 
iile,’”’ he said, softly. 

‘*But how I shall watch for your return!” 
Charty whispered, bashfully—the color deepen- 
ing on her cheek. 
little dreamed! 





How she should watch : 





** Watch every night, if for a moment only, 
and say to yourself, ‘Some day I shall see him 
coming up that little path,’ and I shall be happy 
for J shall remember, and think as I watch the 


light of the stars trailing along the ocean, Charty 





speaks of me; hopes to see me again.” 


“Three long years,” murmured the youn; 
creature, her lips quivering. ’ 

‘Yes, Charty, it is a great while; yet some 
way the time slips on almost before you know 
You cease to count the months and the weeks: 
you begin instead to reckon the days and the 
hours. Oh, Charty, darling! after all, it won't 
be so very hard—if only you won't forget me.” 

It was not long after that old Captain Spangler 
stood on the door-step, shading his eyes as | 
looked after the retreating form of his favorite 
sailor-boy, and Charty had thrown herself in the 
rocker to have one last good cry that day. 

‘*Charty, child, you know we've got them 
barberries to pick.” 








So said her mother, putting her honest old 
face in at the door—stepping farther into the 
room of shadows. 

** Yes, mother, I'll come in a minute.” 

‘She don’t often say that, poor girl; but I 
know how it is: she needs occupation to keep 
her mind clear. Nothing like setting yourself 
about something—I’ve always found—and dear 
knows I've had need of it.” 

How the child-faces thronged in her vision ! 





es 


In came Captain Gross. THe lived where the 
surf sometimes beat against the ragged wall that 
bounded his little garden, and within sight of the 
strong iron light-house. 

**Oh, Cap’n, walk in; Charty, git a chair 
for Cap'n Gross. Well, Sir, and how does 
things go daown your way ?” 


“Well, putty much same’s ever, Cap’n Span- the Cape. 
gler—comin’ an’ goin’, goin’ and comin’. S'pose season ?’ 


you knew the C/yde went aeout yesterdy ; course 
you did, though,” added the fat old Captain, 








brilliantly handsome 


,makes ’em look as if they was 


er; but this chap was sick when he came aboard 
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with a succession of energetic nods and wink 
the direction he imagined Charty to be standin 
She had gone out, however, swallowing 


sob that seeme 





as if it wanted to choke he r. 
** Sartin’, Cap’n Gross. 





She’s got as fine a 
fust officer, and fust mate, too, as ever handled 
The Lord bring } 
She’s gone on a long cruise, 
Brother Dilway—Deacon Dil- 
spoke of ’em last night in ( 
You know the Cap'n’s pi 
and asked for prayers. He didn’t forgit to s 
up our partitions; and I don’t doubt but 
Lord’ll take her under His special protecti 
particularly as the Cap'n’s pious-— 
*“*Tle plan 
And rid 


lines aboard any ship. 
back in safety! 

* So she has. 
way, that is—he 


f’rence meetin’. 





s his footsteps in the sea, 

top the storm,’ 
you know the hymn says. It’s a wonderful 
providence how so many ships comes back when 
you think of the dangers of the briny ocea 
You and I know all about that, hey, Cay 
Spangler?” 

** Ay! I've been on a lee-shore more’n once, 

** So have I, Cap'n; I tell you, that lee-shor 
them breakers, lox king like hell's open m 
yawning to gulp down poor souls, is terrible 
places, Cap'n. Many’s the time I’ve said in my 
heart, Well, Betsy, x od-by. The Lord grant 
you're sleeping comfortable in your bed, while 
your poor husband is a staring death 


right in 


the face and eyes. There’s nothing ashore ekal 
to it, Cap’n; no man knows the meaning of th 
words, Death’s jaws, till he sees the great ja 
stones, like so many divel’s teeth, standing up out 
o’ the white foam, while the moving wat 
snapping and 
gnashing to git a grind at you. Well, Cap'n, 
we've done with them things, ch ?” 

Captain Spangler drew a long sigh—whether 
of regret or relief we shall never know, for at 
that moment a tall, gaunt sailor-man appeared, 
walking leisurely up to the door. 
moment he had entered. 

‘‘Hello! Abel Stevens, old chap!” shouted 


In another 


Captain Gross, seizing the long yellow hand of 
the skipper. ‘‘ You must a hove in view in a 
mighty short space of time. I ain’t been here 
half an hour yet, and there wa’n't a sight of you 
when I started.” 

‘¢ Jest this moment inshore,” said the man, 
with a slow, heavy accent. ‘‘I've got to say 
that the Three Marys has brought a passenger ; 
and I s’pose you've got a spar room for him, 
Cap’n Spangler ?” 

This he said making great bulges in his cheek 
as he rolled his quid from side to side, shaking 
Captain Spangler’s hand as if it were the paw 
of a Newfoundland dog, and drawing up a heavy 
chair at one and the same time. 

‘‘ Parsenger, eh?” cogitated Captain Spangler, 
who had eked out his slender resources from 
time to time by boarding visitors who came to 
‘¢ Well, isn’t it rather late in the 


’ 


‘¢ Rarther,” spoke the skipper, broadly, ‘‘ rarth- 











nd thought only of the v’'yge—was going back 
th us, d’ye see—takin’ ship’s fare—but a day 


r two ago he sprained his ankle, and it’s gettin’ 


vuss. He’s got to have some tendin’, ye know, 


,and as he’s a rich chap, why he'll pay ac- 


‘¢ Who is he?” queried the Captain. 

‘Oh! fust-rate family—some of them Boston 

lks that live high, and no mistake. He's a 
pretty looking chap, too, only a little delikit for 
my He’s as white as a lily, but that’s 
ving to the sprain. Well, what say, Cap’n 

ingler? It'll be a nice little sum in 

t, you know.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Spangler was summoned, 
and the conference ended by sending the skipper 
back with the encouraging news that Cap'n 
Spangler would give the invalid his best front 
chamber; and Mrs. Spangler, being famous for 
her knowledge of roots and herbs, would nurse 
him till he was able to walk. 

n due time the invalid was brought to the 
-in a lumbering wagon and assisted imme- 
liately to his chamber, where Mrs. Spangler was 
in readiness to make him comfortable. 
} 


my notion. 


your 


} 


Charty 
ird of his arrival with indifference; all her 

houghts were given to poor Neale Conrade, who 

was by this time fairly out on the perilous ocean. 

She had less curiosity than most of her sex; so 
hat she seldom asked any questions concerning 

the stranger, but went contentedly about her 
rk. 

‘‘Charty,” said her mother, one morning, ‘‘I 
lo believe I shall have to lay by;” which “laying 

always meant with her confinement to her 
ind of duties below stairs, and an unwilling 
moval to a little bedchamber opening out of 

» keeping-room, instead of her more spacious 

lgings up stairs. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter, mother?” asked 
Ch ‘tv. 

‘Oh, my rheumaty— it’s gettin’ into the 
knee-caps, and every step I take sometimes is 
like a knife running into’em. If it wasn’t for 
th There 
iin’t much I have to do, to be sure, since he’s 
hired Melindy Perkins to come of mornings and 
do the dredgery ; but his vittles must be carried 
up and his med’cine must be seen to.” 

** But, mother, why can’t I do it for you?” 
jueried Charty. 

‘** Why, it don’t somehow seem the right thing 
for a young gal to do; but then, you always was 
so womanly !” 

“Ts he an oldish man?” asked Charty, paus- 
ing a moment in her work. 

‘*La! no, child; scarcely more’n a boy,” was 
the quiet reply. 

During this brief conversation the toast had 
taken on a spice color, and the small ‘pat’ of 
butter flecked the saucer of pure china like a bit 
f shining gold. Charty had been putting the 
offee down to settle and cutting ham. Her arms 
were bare to the elbows. Of exquisite shape, 
they were only wanting in that softness of shade 
and brilliancy of polish that makes the more 


gentleman up stairs, [ wouldn’t care. 


CHARTY SPANGLER. 


delicate beauty of the « ity bred. 


Her curl 
tucked up so carelessly that here and tl 
ringlet fell like a spiral of thin flame, so 
intensely did it glitter in the sun as she moved 
to and fro. She had thrown a white handker- 
chief over her head, and tied it in a loose knot 
beneath her chin. A dress of neat blue calico, 
a white linen apron, and dainty shoes—for 
was prouder of her foot than of her fac« 
pk ted her attire. 

** You'll have to go, Charty,” said h 
with a sigh. ‘* You'll find the little table drawn 
up to the bed and the cloth handy. He’s hada 
spell of fever, you see, and is jest gettin’ over it. 
Tell him that I've got the rheumaty powerful 
bad, or I'd see to things myself.” 

So counseled, Charty took the small tea-tray 
with its toast and little delicacies, and thr 
a snow-white towel over her arm she went slow- 
ly toward and up the stairs. Neither wonder 
nor pleasure, nor any other sensation stirred her 
breast—nothing filled it but thoughts of Neale 
and long stretches of gray-blue water, whose 
waves sent their curling crests up to the cabin- 
windows of the good ship Clyd 
a brown and noble face irned home- 
ward at every pause in duty; she thought what 
a slow weary waste of time it would be between 
the now and that future meeting—perhaps they 
might never see each other again. 

The little chamber door opened upon white 
curtains and sunlight. All the simple jinery of 
the house had been gathered in this east room ; 
the vases on the mantle and window-ledge, the 


stray 


she 


} 
ther, 


wing 


She saw only 
wistf 


curiously braided mats, the choicest of tidies, the 
longest fringed valances. Charty’s glance turned 
first to the high-p sted old-fashioned bed. Two 
great blue eyes looked wistfully toward her from 
out a tangled mass of the lightest, brightest au- 
burn curls, and a quick flush mounted to the 
cheeks below them. ty had never seen 
any thing so purely beautiful in all her life. 
She felt like letting the tea-tray fall for a sec- 
ond, and snatching the handkerchief from her 
head, but she didn’t. Her better sense led her 
with blushing cheeks straight up to the little 
round table, upon which she deposited the sick 
man’s breakfast. 

‘¢ Mother is not well, Sir,” she said, modestly ; 
*‘so I came in her stead.” 

** Thank you, Miss—what shall I call you?” 

*¢ My name is Charity, Sir ;” sh 
ing yet more deeply. 

An almost imperceptible lifting of the thin, 
well-arched brows—a smile that few would have 
detected struggling along his lips at the sound of 
her homely cognomen. 


replied, blush- 


She saw it, however, 
bit her lip, and grew almost stately. 
ment her color was gone. 

‘*Can I do any thing more for you, Sir?” 

‘* Nothing more, I thank you;”’ he replied, in 
a changed voice, seeing the difference in her 
manner. ‘ Give my regards to your kind mo- 
ther; I’m very sorry she is ill, and hope it is 
not occasioned by her unwearied 
me.” 


In a mo- 


attentions to 
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**QOh no, Sir! it is the rheumatism; she has 
a spell every winter,” said Charty, in her sim- 
ple, quiet manner, and hurried from the room. 

*¢ Oh, charming rusticity !” murmured the in- 
valid—‘*‘ why, she’s a perfect little beauty! an 
angel fledged in sand and red-brown shanties. 
Upon my word, I’m glad her mother is incapac- 
itated. I shall have something to think of in 
this dull place, where the very sun looks blocky, 
and the color of the soil smutches every thing. 
To be sure the little goddess of this Cape Sahara 
turned statue-pale and cold when I laughed at 
her queer name—she’s a quick-sighted little 
witch, and I must mind my P’s, Q’s, and all the 
other letters down to Zed, as she would say. Guy 
Sommers, it’s for your advantas 
esting invalid as long as you can.” 

Down in the dingy kitchen, its low ceiling 
shutting in a clouded atmosphere of various 
steams, Charty flung herself, her lip quivering, 
her cheeks almost purple-red. 

** Why, Charty, child, what is the matter ?” 
Mrs, Spangler put down the horn-handied knife, 
also the bread with its heart of coarse, red wheat, 
and its surface of crisp crust, moving to the end 
of the table where Charty sat. 

‘*T’m as good as he is, I guess ;” 
sharp sob followed. 

“Why, Charty, what did he say to you?” 

*¢ He laughed at me, mother—he sneered; I 
won't be laughed at, nor sneered at, no not by 
aking! I hate him; he’s no gentleman.” 

‘* He shali leave the house, Charty, if he in- 
sulted you.” 

**Oh no, no, mother! Not that ; I don’t sup- 
pose he intended to wound my feelings, but he 
smiled in such a way at my name—my poor, 
homely name. I wish it had been any thing but 
Charity :” and a few tears followed. 

‘**T say he sha’n’t stay here if he acted in any 
way unbecoming. He was uncommon pleasant 
with me, though,” added the good woman in a 
softened tone. 

** T s’pose I’m foolish,” half sobbed poor Char- 
ty, thinking again of the almost girlish face and 
the white hands—white, slender, and waxen— 
lying outside on the home-spun quilt. ‘* Maybe 
he couldn't help it. Charity does sound strange, 
even to me—Charty is so much more natural.” 

“Well, I must try to hobble up myself, I 
s’pose ; it won't do for you to feel this way ever) 
time you tend him,” sighed Mrs. Spangler. 

‘* No, mother, I must get over being so fool- 
ishly sensitive. He spoke so prettily of every 
thing—sent his regards to you—said he was sorry 
you were sick; but somehow I felt badly, you 
know, and every thing worried me—has for two 
or three days. I'll try and not be so ridiculous.” 

**] dar’ say, Charty, he liked you very much, 
for every body does, if it’s I that tell of it. He 
ain’t used to country-folks, perhaps, and our good 
old-fashioned Bible-names sounds outlandish to 
him. There comes par; set the coffee on, Char- 
ty.” 

In hobbled the old Captain, his nose and cheeks 
bitten red by the frosty air. He hung his woolen 


re to be an inte! 


and a short, 
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cap on its accustomed peg, asked after the sick 
man, drew up a chair blackened by age thoug] 
not weakened through infirmity, and standing 
reverently at the head of his family, called f 
the blessing of God on his humble household 
fare. As for Charty she at length summoned 
courage to mount the stairs again and get t 
breakfast-things; but this time the white kerc} 


was pinned about her fair neck, and the g1 
curls hung in their rich abundance over the pret 


ty temples. Guy had been studying his } 
His manners were as courteous, as reverent 
as if she were the finest lady in the land. ‘J 
languor of illness imparted a dreamy softness t 
his countenance, and the eyes seemed lazily float 
ing like pearls with purple tints in a sea of liqn 
crystal. He was not even familiar as one n 

be with his nurse. In a melodious accent th 
homely name Charty fell from his lips: it was 
‘*Miss Charty, will you please favor—or may ] 
trouble you—it is really asking too much—Oh 
I thank you, I thank you!”—almost an excess 
of grateful enthusiasm. 

At last she was rather happy when she thought 
of it. Like a sweet air that lingers and shapes 
itself in beauty out of every memory, the words 
dwelt in her mind. She was less in the kitchen, 
and began to study the shape of her fingers, th 
softness of her complexion, with unwonted assi- 
duity. In her dreams the good ship Clyde melt 
away like a phantom, and the dark face of true 
and tender Neale Conrade grew as a shadow on 
her deck ; she pictured it no longer gazing wit! 
loving eyes Capeward, dwelling with quick beat- 
ing heart upon her fair words to him; she even 
grew impatient if she found the matter troubling 
her mind. Fair, fickle, false Charty Spangler! 
Her mother had given her much of the money 
devoted to the board of the stranger—‘‘ for th 
poor girl must grow foot-sore,” she said to her- 
self. ‘* He seems to want so much more tending 
and fussing than he used ter,” she added; ‘but 
that’s always the way when folks are gittin’ well 
—they’re so partickler, It’s enough to wear 
Charty clean out.” 

Charty looked as if she were wearing well, 
however. Never before was seen so fervid a 
sparkle in her bright eye; never so gentle a 
smile on her sweet lips. Love had brought 
all his graces and showered them upon her 
Wrapped in his mantle, there was a softness 
about the outlines of her figure that was never 
visible before. (‘‘ Folks” thought it was because 
the girl had such beautiful new dresses.) Crown- 
ed with his golden tiara, her brown locks re- 
ceived a splendor that seemed at times to drop 
showers of amber and gleams of paler light. H 
manner became strangely winning, so that hei 
old father, her old mother, felt new joy in her 
presence, gloried in her more splendid beauty, 
and in their aged hearts knelt down and wor- 
shiped her. So the stranger of a day had stolen 
the bloom and freshness of a memory that had 
been for years growing in her soul—as if it were 
but the froth and sparkle of wine, he had blown 
it away. 
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One afternoon, when the spring sun, warmer 
and redder in its flush, as if it had come from a 
land of flowers, burst in at all the windows, it 
brightened up the pale, beautiful face of Guy 

Guy had thrown himself back in the 
ing-chair, and for a moment a shad- 
ow that was born of some anguished thought 

1 his brow. 
am doing wrong—I knowIam. I ama 
a scheming villain; and yet I 
The weakness of an ir- 

lute will was ever mine—and—oh! Charty, 

r little wild-flower! how have I done by 
[ dare not undeceive you; 
Hark! it is her step 

He did not lift the languid head—the soft 
curls grown during his illness lay like clouds of 
corn-silk clinging to the bright blue cover ng of 
the enormous chair. His whole face grew new 
with a strange fire, a passionate flame playing 
and quivering through every feature. Charty 

tered. She, too, came sailing through the in- 


and his 


“] 
1 coward, 
ww not how to stop. 


you! 


I can not lose you— 


yellow light, herself a sunbeam ; 
bri ath grew shorter as she drew near him 
‘Well, Charty, have you considered ?”’ 
A fond, proud smile it was that fell upon her 
he nestled close to his feet. 
‘*T want to look at those faces again.” 
He placed a small box in her hands. From 
it she drew out two jeweled cases and opened 
The one was the transcript of a haughty 
», framed in curls of purple-black ; the other 
that of an elegant woman, fair even in the dead 
ripeness of age, with eyes like Guy’s own, and 
light, satiny hair. Rich lace hung over the brow 
and the neck in folds, and the brocaded silk 
wore a lustre as if the loom and not the artist 
had produced it. 
‘** And these are your sister and your grand- 
How very proud they look!” said 
rty, sorrowfully. ‘‘ What would they think 
1 poor little country-girl like me ?” 
Again a spasm passed over the 
Sommers. 
‘Think ? 
mine,” 


brow of Guy 


why, that you are a Cape jas- 
he said, playfully, her innocent, upward 
glance disturbing the phantoms that played, 
cloud-like, over his countenance—‘‘a pretty flow- 
er springing up in the sand, and all the more to 
be prized for its rareness and beauty. They'll 
think of you as you deserve, my pet bird—my 
pink rose. Trust me when I tell you so.” 
‘*But Guy, dear Guy, it has made me so 
wretched to think how imperative it is, as you 
say, for me to leave my home clandestinely. I 
believe we can dwell upon a terrible thought till 
it loses half its horror, for when you first spoke 
to me of it I shuddered from head to foot, and 
it was not possible for me Now— 
God forgive me—oh! no—it’s no use 
leave them—I must not be willing.” 
Guy saw that he had gained his point. He 
stroked the glistening hair, though the long 
white fingers trembled; he murmured in her 
car—the phantom-ship had quite } 
the sea of her treacherous memory—the fine, 


to consent. 


only rose in their garden- 
eal of 
I can’t 


| She had 
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da ry alte r-face Was now as a canvas cut from 
its frame and turned to the wall. The picture 
might be reversed some time. 


Il. 

**T don’t believe it! I won't believe it!” said 
‘aptain Gross, stoutly. 
“It’s true, father; Jerry 

last night.” 

“T tell you she was in C 
didn’t I see her th 
“Yes; but, father, 
done. She slip} ed out somewhere about « ight _ 
hurried to the wharf-—jumped into a boat—he 
was aboard—and off they went t Old 
Miss Spangler, and Cap'n too, didn’t know no- 
bout it till to-day. They thought she’d 
up with Miss Brown 
ing with consumption. I expect it’s a house of 
mournin’ at old Cap'n Spangler’s to-day.” 
‘‘The Lord have mercy!” cried Captain Gross, 
his great chest heaving with unrestrained sobs : 
Cap’n’s the dearest friend I’ve got; but ‘J 
wouldn’t see him now fora million. Qh, pity, 
pity!” and groaning with heart-felt sorrow, the 

old man leaned forward, burying his face in a 

huge bandana handkerchief. His daughter, 

meantime, tied a moon-faced baby in its straw 
chair and glanced with sad eyes toward her fa- 

the z. 


to surge, 


came home with it 


onf’rence tin’; 


re myself?” 


m<¢ 


that was just the way "twas 


gether. 


thing a 


gone to set she that’s dy- 


rr 


over whom great waves of sorrow seemed 


for he was certainly weeping 

The whole town was in trouble. Every fire- 
place was a convention, and young and old dis- 
cussed the matter with pale faces and frighten: 
“yes. 

‘* Why, 
gone 
of fifteen.” 

‘*She has done such a terrible thing that if 
you were to meet her here to-morrow you should 
not so much as look at her,” said her stern, Puri- 
tan mother. ‘* You must never take her name 
on your lips. She has ruined herself, broker 
the hearts of her parents, and disgraced us all, 
for who did not love and care for Charty Spang- 
ler? Oh, Anne, may we see you in your grave 
rather than left to that terrible —that’s my 
prayer, the prayer of your mother. 

The child shrank aw: iy in terror fror 
cold eyes and the lowering brow of the 
wife; went by herself to muse and w 
this sad thing might be. 

Alas for the aged Captain and the old wife! 
A winter more piercing, desolating than 
that which heaped snows about their dwelling 
lay within their home, about their hearts. At 
first, they would not believe the girl had gone 
Their Charty—their beautiful, loving child—th« 
-maddening thought ! 
—could she leave them for a stranger? No, 
no; it was a cruel mistake of the messenger—it 
was all a delusion—Charty would come back. 
gone to a neighbor’s—had overslept her- 
self; they should see her soon; and the old Cap- 


} 
“] 


what has she done, suppose she has 


away ?” asked a little sunny-haired lassi 


sin! 


n those 
Deacon’s 
nder what 


it 
I 


more 


assed from | tain took his walking-stick and hobbled to the 


door; out past the ghostly bushes, just gather- 
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a ——— 
ing a few shreds of raiment from the sun, that | outstretched as if eager to fold those gray, } 
hung palely over the pastures, brightening not | heads; but it still seemed so wan, so sp 
deepening the faint blue of the sky; down into} that one could almost see the fire through jt. 
the road, where, when a neighbor met him, the | Long it wavered there—the head drox ping—th 
pitying look of the face, the quict, measured | frame shivering—and then a great sob sounded 
shake of the hand, almost broke his heart. 

Home again went the old bowed head, and 


‘It’s too true, mother, our child’s left us!” | if life were leaving it throb by throb, until 





*¢ Father !—mother!” 





burst from his lips prolonged in sob and groan, | white hands resting one on each aged shoul 
while she fell back ghastly and stiff. 


STOUr } 
Well, some neighbors came in because they | 


poor Charty Spangler sank to the very g 

Oh! the cry that went up, wild with ang 
must. ‘The desolating storm swept every hope | but human with love. It was their lost child, 
uway, and left the old people wrecks upon the 


her garments crusted with the snow, her fair } 
slow tide of life. ‘They were bowed to the very 


not curling now, but plastered straight to | 
earth. They could not bear the gaze of any | forehead by the driving storm she had tray 
living soul, they said; so their seat in the old through, and in her large eyes a look of duml 
Cape Meeting-house was never occupied. How | despair. 

many, as they glanced toward it, thought of the | «Can't you speak, Charty? Can’t you saya 
ulmost angel-face that used to look up over the | word, dear?” cried the old mother, her broken 
rude moulding and smile at every thing in sight, | voice changed by shrill sobs. ‘The dear lam| 
even at the grim countenance of Elder Seek- | Help me to lift her, John. Don’t turn aw 
less, with the ghostly bands hanging under his | She’s ours—our own! God gave her, spared 
heavy chin. ‘They spoke of her now with con-| her. What is it, mother’s blessed?” she 1 
tempt and loathing; they had no words of pity. | mured in words of endearment, as if in her heart 
To them she was a sinner above all others; an | she were fondling the babe that nineteen 
outcast from every good thing. Not so with the | agone lay a helpless, waxen thing over her st 
two poor souls who bowed themselves night and | heart. The white lips parted; language hoy- 
morning in prayer for the erring child, as two | ered over them as a scared bird, then fled af 


Pe nae 
slow years went by. frighted. Presently one tremulous sound ech 
} 








| along the pale mouth—once so rosy—and th 
‘<Tf she’d come back, John—if she’d only come | it was like a moan, they shaped it into the word 
back, we’d love her again, wouldn’t we, John? | ** Hunger!” 

She’s our only child, you know; spared to us **Good Heavens, John, she’s fainting—hun 
after so much tribulation, after so many sorrows. | gry! Go quick—get the milk, father 

Oh! John, we'd welcome her; we'd take care of | thing—all the food 


you can find! Mother's 
her, wouldn’t we ?” 


blessing!” she fondly cried, tears and sobs : 

‘*T wonder who else would ?” the trembling | most choking her, while Captain Spangler hol 
voice responded, while heavy tears rolled down | bled away, in his bewilderment opening the cel 
the hollows worn by years and grief. ‘‘Yes, I lar door, down which he would have fallen but 
wonder who else would if we wouldn't ?” | for the quick cry of his wife. 

It was a cold night in December. The flame; There was no rest for the two poor old peopl 
of the wood-fire painted uneasy shadows on the | till morning. Then, when the gray-white shad- 
white walls—where the smoke had left a back-| ows of the coming dawn clouded the dim rays 
ground for them—and a strange stillness, almost | of the night-lamp, Charty told her sad story. 
like the hush of death, reigned through the} ‘* And you wrote all those letters? We never 
household. The little parlor closed upon dark- | got one—no, not one ;” cried the old mother, dis- 
ness that held no ghost save that of memory. | tractedly. 

In the corner sat the rocker with the tidy hang- ** And you believed yourself married all this 
ing over the back. The chairs were left just as | time till the day you started for home?” It 
she arranged them for the last time, only a chill | was the old father’s voice, trembling with love 


of winter air hung over all. It was touching to | and anguish. 





e 





see the poor old couple sitting by the kitchen! ‘‘ Before Heaven I did, father !” 
fire, hand in hand. She had been quite ill, and | The old wife sought the eyes of her husband ; 


he, hobbling round as best he could, had tended | tears, bitter tears, had brimmed them, and each 
her lovingly. That the poor Captain’s heart | time-worn cheek was channeled with the waters 
was broken any one might perceive by one | of their grief. 


glance at his sorrowful face. It was literally a | Father, we never found her in a lie.” 
transcript of long-concealed agonies held down “* No, Gerty, we never did.” And overcome by 


by a will of iron—the will of the quarter-deck. | this sweet proof of their child’s honesty, they fell 
It was not a shadow of the fire that glided | forward into each other’s arms, gray hairs and 

grayly from a crouching posture in the corner, | tears and sobbing articulations mingling with 

and with ghostly tread, save that it was weak | the low cry that burst from Charty’s lips—‘‘ Oh, 

and faltering, trembled to the space behind the | thank God! they do believe me.” 

chairs of the two old people. There it stood, 

tangible, yet solemnly and strangely unreal; | ‘‘Charty Spangler has come home!” 


long drapery falling from two outstretched arms—| The news ran through the town like wild-fire. 
































les of blue, green, and yellow diversified 

ld visages of the Cape women, They 
heir heads; they clashed their knitting 
they pursed up their prim mouths, and 
their faces as flints Charty-ward. Do not 

. tl It was their strong 
f virtue that made them over-just. They 


¢ 
t 


em too severely. 


- reflected that through this humiliation, 

rushing sorrow, a soul might be save 

were like the shore on which they were 

1. girt in by strong religious prejudices, : 
y brown, sand-ribbed rocks.” 

«I wonder if she expects any of us to visit 


A. 


Lis 


‘ she does she’s mistaken ;” answered the 
severe wife of Deacon Dilway, glancing 
isily at her daughter Anne, whose scarlet 


In 


eks betrayed her more womanly knowledge, | 


h averted eye and occupied manner made 
m unconscious. ‘* Anne, child, you re- 
nember Charty Spangler ?” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, I guess I do. 
I 


How beautiful 
was! used to think she looked like an 
ngel.’ 

‘‘But the angels fell once from their high 
state and became devils.” This her aunt said 
vith not a little asperity, rocking to and fro, 
ling white yarn from the high points of an 
ld pilgrim chair. 

‘“‘Human beings may repent, aunty,” said 
gentle Anne. 

“They may!” and bitter was the accent. ‘J 
ha’n’t countenance her, though, till I know 
she’s thorough. It’s proof enough to me of her 
wickedness that she tries to make people believe 


s 


Why didn’t she come like the prodigal son, con- 
fessing all? ‘Then I'd a had some faith in her. 
Heaven save us from contamination with what 
he’s likely been! And to think how poor old 
Cap'n Spangler used to pray the Lord for that 
girl!” 

‘Hurrah! Clyde’s out in the stream!” shout- 
ed a tow-headed boy, flinging up his cap, display- 
ing breadth and color that would have thrown a 
Flemish painter into ecstasies. 
looked at each other. 

‘He'll hear of it,’ 
wife. 

‘¢The Lord pity him!” echoed her sister. 
wonder if the miserable creature knows it ?’ 

The miserable creature was but too conscious. 
She was very weak and ill, and the good mother, 


The women 


’ 


whispered the Deacon’s 


“T 


’ 


strong in Christ, had made home seem as it did | 


before the fall. Charty was placed in the capa- 
cious rocker—she had refused the bed-chair with 


strong shuddering—and drawn near the little win- | 


dow rich with sunlighted drops of crystal. The 
snow had not all gone. Like rounds of frosted 
sweets it lay here and there, its edges melting 
into dun and green. 
sparkled with cloud wreaths like silver, and faint 
suggestions of icy peaks outlined themselves on 
the far horizon. The blood had gone from Char- 
ty’s wan cheeks—a colorless transparency as of 
death revivified, yet touched with a certain lus- 


CHARTY SPANGLER. 


Afar off the blue horizon | 
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| tre, like that we see on the forehead of an inno- 
cent babe sometimes, made her face more that 
beautiful. She had confessed her whole trans- 
gression—a sinner not above all others, but terri- 
bly sinned against, and wearing the garments of 
penitence, as a saintly nun wears her shroud, that 
she may contemplate that which is beyond deat! 
She did not know the Clyde was in—that 
bright flag streamed from the stra 
that Neale had indeed fulfilled his prediction, 
and come home Captain Conrade. 
So when she heard his stop on the path her 
heart stood still. ‘‘Help!” was the ery upon 
her lips. ‘* Father, mother, I can not see him!” 
sut the old Captain had gone out on his morn- 
ing walk, and the old mother, singing, 


its 


rht mast—or 


**The dearest idol I have 

Whate'er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from thy thron 
And worship only thee;" 


kn 


it 


with high, wavering voice, sadly broken yet 
strangely rich through love and divine pity, 
rolled out paste for the Saturday’s baking. 
Charty grew paler and colder as the step came 
on. One look through the window 
had time to think, scarcely to breathe, he was at 
her side. 

‘*Charty, my darling! I heard nothing of all 
this. How sick you have been! Thank God 
that I find you alive. Charty! no word of wel- 
come for me?” 

She had covered her face with the thin hands ; 
she was quivering, gasping, dying, it seemed to 
her. How should she tell him? how gather her 
failing strength ? 

** Neale, oh don’t; don’t come any nearer to 
me. I have deceived—I am unworthy of you. 
When you know all, you will hate me. Go ask 
my mother: no, no; that will be killing her 
anew. Oh! God help me! what shall I do?” 

He stood there in 2 mist of doubt and uncer- 
tainty that veiled him grayly. His florid cheeks 
had changed to the hue of ashes. His hand, 
still outstretched, grew rigid. What did she 
mean? Was that his future wife 
should take? Charty—and—shame! he could 
not couple them together. She saw that in his 
look which humbled her more than the dread 

| of confession—a beauty born of virtue and in- 
tegrity—a nobility that brought back in wild, 
hot gushes the pure love of her other life—for 
she seemed to have endured two separate forms 
of existence. 

Sternly he listened, his arms folded over his 
| chest to keep down the laboring anguish. 

‘* And is it for this I have cherished your im- 
age so sacredly!” he cried, in a tumult of pas- 
sion. ‘Charty, I find that I am a proud man, 
very proud. I could not bear the humiliation— 
yes, humiliation—of a fate united to yours. If 
it kill me—for I do love you, Charty—God who 
has heard my prayers for you, who has seen my 
heart for three years, written all over with your 
name, knows that—if it kill me, I must live 
without you. Good-by, and Heaven forgive 
you, Charty Spangler—I can not.” 


before she 


a posture 
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Her mother came in five minutes after he had 

gone—came in still singing, 

‘*The dearest idol I have known!” 
stopped, drew her spectacles over her dim eyes— 
the poor girl lay across the chair as she had fallen 
—death could not have bleached her face whiter. 

‘¢The Lord has heard me—my idol is gone!” | 
shricked the poor woman, 

Not yet. She lived to read, six months after, 
in the village paper, that the good ship Clyde 
was expected to sail for Europe, and Captain 
Conrade contemplated taking his young wife on 
the voyage withhim. One sigh only told of the 
past—one spasm darkened the statue-like face. 

** He could not have found a better wife or a 
sweeter than Anne Dilway,” she murmured, 
crowding the tears back; ‘‘but oh! I wish he 
had forgiven me.” 

Pale and shining—for in her face was the 
peace of heaven, God had forgiven her !—Charty 
Spangler moved about her mother’s dwelling an 
earth-bound angel. She it was who conquered 
their fear and softened their pride, leading them 
almost hand in hand back to the seat in the 
sanctuary. Intruding herself on no one’s notice, | 
she sat, and walked, wrapped in her cold seren- | 
ity—fearless as unconscious, I was about to say, 


but she could not be unconscious of the virtuous 
scrutiny, the haughty forgetfulness, of those who | 
had once spoken her name with pride. At home 
she moved quietly back and forth—taking the 
heaviest duties on her slender hands—lavishing 
all the now pure wealth of her love on the old 
parents, who spoke of her to each other as a 
saint, an angel, with reverent whispers. At last | 
the world’s great destroyer shook his heavy wings | 
over the household, and the dews of death fell | 
upon it. Then Charty strengthened the trem- 
bling hands—held upon her bosom the aged | 
heads—whispered to them of pearly gates—clear | 
rivers of crystal—golden streets and glory. How | 
she seemed to lift the veil from the misty eyes, 
and point out the shining ones in flowing gar- 
ments! 


‘*The house is yours, Charty. God be with 
you, my own child. I’ve never been sorry I 
prayed for your life. Don’t weep, dear; it—it 
won’t be long, you know, and we—we'll watch | 
over you.” 

‘¢ We,” he said; for in another room the old 
wife’s gray hairs glistened under her shroud-cap. 
A few neighbors were there, and they marveled 
at Charty’s wonderful calm. 

‘*Her heart is hardened, I’m afeared,” mut- 
tered an old crone. 

‘*Then Heaven grant that we may all have 
hard hearts,” said the pastor, solemnly, who had | 
stood by the dead, and they had not known it. | 
‘**T tell you, sisters, before high Heaven, that 
young girl has redeemed herself. She has had | 
no friend but God. You and I, Heaven forgive 
me! have turned unchristianly from her striving; 
and the fire of hell is cold to the fire of our per- | 
secution—our unkind unrelenting. From hence- | 
forth I am her friend, her father, and she shall 


| had loved her father looked at the willowy fi 


| they remembered the sunny curls, the tender 


be my daughter. Yes, and I pity the man or 
the woman who can add the anguish-droy 
even a cold word to her bitter sorrow.” ; 
They were very still after that; and ¢} 
were two to watch till the grave-sod shoul 
lifted. 
Charty Spangler came back to the } 


| where she was born, alone, after the funeral. §} 


had been pressed by more than one near neig] 
bor to go with them. Those who had | | 
upon her coldly came forward, took her passiy 
hand, and, striving to speak, burst into tea 
The contrition, the forgiveness, were complet 


nothing was withheld. The old old men wh 








so shrouded in black, and tears streamed d 
their withered cheeks. They saw before them 
the innocent Christ-redeemed child of God: 
eyes, the prattling accents of the ‘‘ old Cap'n’s 
darlin’.” So, though Charty went home alone, 
and, throwing herself upon her knees, cried out 
with uncontrollable anguish because she felt th 
sorrowful stillness, she bore with her the prayers, 
the love of many hearts, and imperceptibly the; 
strengthened her. 

She had accepted her lot. Only twenty-three 
—and the pulses of life throbbed stron; In ail 
her veins. Her father had died at ninety—her 
mother at seventy; she had no reason to tl 





the threads of her existence might be severed in 
an undue time, for hers was a long-lived race, 
lin 
occupation that it might not beat with resistless 
longings for a future that might have been so 
wrapped in joy and beauty ? 

Looking over the paper one June m , 
Charty suddenly sprang from her seat, while, 
involuntarily, her hand covered her heart. 

The Clyde reported; the Captain bringing 
home the dead body of his young wife. 

Oh, those heavy throbs! oh, the s 
desolation that fell over her like a pall! 


Oh, what should she do? how wrap her min 











Charty thought of the home soon to be shroud- 
ed in mourning. During the sad days tha 
came after the first blow she kept the house, 
remained isolated and heart-wearied till the 
Clyde \eft for a foreign shore; and she had not 
once seen him, though she had heard of his quiet 
but deep sorrow. So he was gone again—gone 
a weary year, and Charty still remained in the 
little red Cape house. The sombre shadows of 
her dreary life were beginning to settle down 
upon her. ‘There was no compensation in her 
lot save the love of Heaven. She had kept her 
beauty, but she no longer valued it—no longer 
gloried that her eyes were like stars, or her 
fingers slender and rosy-pointed. More than 
one good offer she had rejected—she thought to 
reject all. 

One morning there came a letter whose super- 
scription filled her with horror. She tore it open, 
ran a half-crazed glance over the contents. They 
softened her terrible resentment. He was dying 
—he the betrayer, the profligate, his fortune 




















WHAT 


his mother and sister 





! dead, his friends 

; itraged, his humanity set at naught. He only 
nted a line from her—would she forgive him ? 
one word from her might allay the terrible 
ames of remorse that were burning in his soul. 
"Tt was pitiful. With trembling hand, and 


.s glistening with such tears as she seldom | 
caught paper and pen, and traced | 


1 now, she 

» following: 
“Go to G I have forgiven you. 

** Cuarty.” 


xl for mercy ; 


On that same night, while a strange fever sent 
bbing heats along her veins, the village post- 
n brought a second letter for Charty. Ah! 
handwriting was as familiar to her as the 
1, She bowed her head upon it, and in her 
rt she prayed for strength; then opened it, 
- hands shaking, her eyes mist-covered. Thus 


* On BOARD THE * CLypE,’ Boston Harsor. 
Cuarty,—I went from you day, five years 
in anger. Instead of listening to the voice of my own 

4 my own judgment, I allowed myself, in th 

of my heart, to be influenced by others, and 1 

yuld never forgive you. With many of our town’s 
would not believe your story, although my very 
" out against the unbelief. To-day I have seen 
tched sinner against God and you. My pride went 
reance fell dead within me, as I witnessed 
y death-hour of the man who has cursed my life 
Charty, the man I saw to-day lying cold and 
face made almost horrible by the shadows of 
hat the departing spirit threw over it as it fled 
i body, was Guy Sommers. No hand ministered 

im through love. He was like some poor wrecked 
, deserted to her fate. Oh, Charty, as I sit in my cab- 


‘DEAR 


one 


little wave seems to tell me that I have been a great- 
nner than you. I will not enter into details. My 
, the innocent and beautiful girl whom her parents 
» to my unhappy keeping is gone from me; she died 
far out at sea. Heaven knows that I did all for her that 
rtal man could do; it knows also into what depths of 
retchedness my soul entered when I waked up to the 
ruth that you were the only woman I ever loved. She 
vas happy to the last—God be thanked! Her dying head 
1s pillowed on my bosom; and sifice the time I saw the 
08 n grass cover her I have been an altered man. N I 
come to you; I throw myself on your mercy. Charty 
Spangler, I can not live without you. In some mysterious 
way your presence haunts me—through the still night- 
watches—in the full glare of day. It was with me in the 
last storm, when death and destruction rode the waves to- 
ther; and when I saw the hour in which I said, ‘The 
ext I shall be judged by the Eternal,’ a pure white angel 
W vith your face, Charty Spangler, glided by on the rag 
waters. Charty, may I come back to you? As humble 
as before I was proud, I sue to you. Your answer will 
give me hope or despair. In ten days the le saile. If 
I go in her without you, I take my final farewell of the 
land where I was born. Charty—blessed—blessed—may 
I come? NEALE CONRADE.” 


gave 


ing 


h! what happy tears fell on the paper, as 
with trembling hand she traced one word: 
“Come. 
* Carty.” 
Her soul was rich now, richer even than when 
laden with the wealth of hope and patience and 
sweet spiritual desires. Heaven was her only 
goal, and all anticipation of earthly hap ypiness 
put away from mind and heart; for its joy had 
the one drop wanting that now brimmed it, shin- 
ing with a jeweled splendor on the crystal cup 
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and no- 


honest love of a true 


of her desire—the 
ble man. 

So the cabin of the good ship Clyd. 
henceforth her thr 


was from 
ne. 


WHAT IS BEST? 
I.—WHICH IS PRELIMINARY. 


HOPE 


story is familiar 


every body who sets out to read this 
with the little child’s game 
called * There is a kind of philosophy 
in all games, as there is in every thing else, if 
we could but see it; and this particular al- 
Ways struck as a very comical parody on 
that more mature game of * F 
which all the world delights to play at, whether 
the leader be Napoleon, or Mr. Genio C. Scott, 
who does the fashion-plates with so admirable a 


Simon.” 


me 


ollow my leader,” 


} grace, 


But I do not mean to drag the game of Simon 
in here on account of any philosophical princi- 
’ | ples which a crotchety man might pick out of it, 
as Jerseymen pick pearls from decayed clams. 
The less as, like some stupid Jerseymen, I should 
most likely cook my clam, and thus spoil my pearl, 
** Simon” the 
man of whom I am about to write always seem- 
ed to me the veritable ‘‘old original” Simon— 
the ideal Simon, of me tthe all other five-year-old 
Simons are but the faint reflex; and because in 
this person’s career I seem to detect certain pro- 


comes appositely to me, because 


| gressive phases which are like nothing so much 
ind hear the waters striking the sides of the vessel, | 


as the consecutive development of a well-played 
game of ‘* Simon.” 

It is as well to own here, at the beginning, 
that the ‘ of this story is what we call in 
America a ‘literary man.” 

I have noticed that the American public is 
very fond of gossip about the private lives of 
great writers. When the beloved Irving died, 
there was scarce one of us poor devils but re- 
membered or invented some pleasant little an- 
ecdote illustrative of his genial character; and 
even his family physician entered the lists with 
a pathetic and pathologic description of the dis- 
ease to which the dear old gentleman succumbed ; 
as though Providence had provided a special and 
entirely novel extinguisher to put out the lamp 
of so great a genius, leaving the vulgar rush- 
lights of common scribblers to be snuffed out in 
the usual way—with the peak. 
Now, it is of no use to kick against the he soe 
and as it is so evidently the highest duty and 
business of a magazine writer to please his pub- 
lic, I have determined to communicate here some 
passages, hitherto unnoted, in the life of the only 
distinguished writer it has been my good fortune 
to know. 

I met him first one evening at a party given 
by my good friend, Mr. in the Fifth Av- 
enue (New York). I was listening to some of 
the brilliant sallies of the celebrated editor (and 
part proprietor) of the New York Dai/y Golden 
Egg, when he suddenly ceased speaking, and 
looking over my right shoulder toward a mid- 


‘ hero” 


fingers, so to 


3rown, 








dle-aged, 





stand on end by its frightful unfitness, said, 


** Do you know who that is ?” 


‘¢That ?” said I; ‘*no.” 


+¢"T nat.” 
rial lights of t 


writer. 


‘is 





I exclaime 


me of the great edit 
is country, and a most successful 
It is the celebrated MacGurdigan.” 
“Ts it possible!’ 
before me”—I had turned about, and was now 
facing the renowned personage—‘‘do I see be- | 





“Do I see | 


fore me the great Stofile MacGurdigan ?” 


Then, seized with 
know intimately one of the most remarkable 
men our country has produced, I said, catching 


an irresistible 


the hand of mv friend the editor, 


“My dear Goose, do me a great favor: in 
ne to a man whom I 
greatly admired.” 


Goose, who 


troduce 


wishes. 


We were introduced to each other! 
the hand which had penned lines whose match- 
less eloquence, stern patriotism, and great mor- 
al purpose have, in my humble opinion, never 
been excelled—no, not even by the immortal 


Tupper. 


a kindly look upon me. 


happy ? 


It is the fate of greatness to be troubled by 
It is a misfortune that at our great 


littleness. 


parties undisturbed intellectual 


room, 


Thus concluded my first and only meeting | 
with a man who is so often admired as among 
the chief of those few who have shed such a lus- 
tre upon our country’s journalism. 

And thus we complete this preliminary divi- 
sion of our history, and come, without farther de- 
lay, to the story itself—of which, however, I 
first be permitted to say, that as the revelations | 


3etsey, my wife, remarks 
here, parenthetically, that great parties are not 
given to promote precisely this object—but that 
is neither here nor there.) 


iave heard so 


as amiable socially as he is 
valorous editorially, at once complied with my 


The lustrous eves of genius beamed 
o fa 
Need I add that I was 


conversation, 
which is so delightful between friends, is almost 
impossible. 


I was listening with 
rapt attention to the words of my distinguished 
friend, hoping to catch some sentence which I 
should treasure up hereafter (and perhaps pub- 
lish at his death, in a little biographical sketch), 
when some intrusive and ill-mannered person 
touched him lightly on the arm, and, ere he could 
remonstrate, bore him off to a distant part of the 


I am about to make are necessarily sometimes 
unpleasant to the person spoken of—as are many 
revelations which the intelligent public buys and 
reads with the utmost avidity—and as I should 
grieve to have the revered MacGurdigan suspect 
me as the cause of any pain he may suffer in this 
case, I have requested the respectable editor of 
this Magazine to withhold my name from those 
emissaries of the goddess of Fame who, as I am 
informed, call upon him monthly to gain that 
knowledge which enables them to praise or damn 
impartially each article as it appears, and with- 


desire to 


I she 10k 


must | 
superb views! 


tecture. 
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uilt, uncomfortable-look- | out the preliminary trouble « 


ing man, dressed in a coat which made my hair | though, as a rule, 


And thus we come at last to the begin: 


the game. 


IIl.—IN WHICH 


StorrLe MacGurpiean, Esquire 
Peoria, a place which has furnished most of 
country’s great men. 


preliminary sparks were drawn out by a 
lady of the ] lace, whom the boys used to calla 
She was a pretty girl, Luc 
by name, who had been predestined by her 
rents to catch an undergraduate ; 


flame of his. 


the best of her fate by wounding and capt 

that one who seemed to her the finest fellow 

the class, which was the Senior, 
her his bow and arrows. 

There were twenty-six Seniors 
and she chose Stofile. 

There were sixty-nine marriageable young 
dies to choose from (leaving out of the a 
twenty-five who had already made up their n 
and one hundred and thirty-three who w: 
in short dresses, and flirted with the Juni 
made faces at the Soy homores 
chose Lucy Jones. 

Whose love was the greatest ? 
Young men dréam dreams; and all the n 
and all the better when they have a young \ 
man to help them. y 
sure, went into the castle-building line very 
| strongly. 

They were poor. 

architect as poverty. 

They were deeply in love. And surely there i 
no such decorator as love. 

They were young. And surely there is no such 
landscape gardener as youth. 

What splendid castles they did build! 
What magnificent distances! 
For in Spain, you must know, every castle is 
placed on top of a mountain; and though the 
view immediately below is somewhat obstructed 
by a kind of pleasant Indian-summery haze, if 
you look far enough away every thing at once 
becomes clear and bright, and as glorious—as 
glorious as you please to imagine it. 

Meantime the Senior year was drawing to a 
close, and the question What to do 
urge itself with an irritating pertinacity which 
interfered a good deal with the pleasures of archi- 
When a young man has the world be- 











abhor the absurd anony; 
system now in vogue in the Magazines—w] 
by one man becomes as good as 
sometimes a great deal better—I ow; 
| peculiar cases—as this—it has its con 





“SIMON SAYS SHOW 


This fact is not a very im. 
portant one; but it is the duty of a biogr: pl 
not only to be fully informed, but also t r 
evident this fullness to his readers; and n 
over, the Peorians, among whom this Ma; 
has a great circulation, will feel flat 1 
mention of their cherished home in its »: ges. 
It was while he at college that young 
Stofile gave the first indications of genius. 





And surely there is no such 
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him to choose from, and a pretty girl's hap- 
ss depending on his choice, it 1s not so 
-y to decide what is best. ‘There were projects 
‘nd projects. Of course Stoffle was not go- 
he a shoemaker. The y do not waste four 
college to fit themselves for shoemaking 
h they did. And this being thus out of 
suestion, there remained only the ministry— 
h Stoffle did not feel a particular ‘‘ call ;” 


.—which involved three or four years 
her study, and an indefinite postponement of 
ibial bliss; and the law: but think of the 

s’ shingles, thick as clap-boards in a Down- 
village, which disfigure all our business 
' And then— 

ther 


before ? 


of course! Why did not we 
Was not Stoffle the best 
And was not there litera- 


} 


[o be sure—that was just it! It is such a 
} 


fort, just when you have stumbled upon a 
idful dilemma with three horns, each of which 
ks disagreeably sharp, to come suddenly upon 


fourth horn which is two-pronged, and receives 


n its soft arch without trouble or 
and Stofile 


goring. 
» was literature should be 
ry man. ‘That was s 
D l-by he would write essays and books, 
h would give him reputation, and some day 
would come back and lecture before the Ly- 

1 in the old college-town—and would not 


any rate. 
y-ant 
LV 


be fame? and would not that be happi- 


? thought dear Lucy Jones ; who had a very 

tiful castle built minute, 
iest peak in all Spain, and st: 
f looked all over the world at once, and saw 


in a on the very 
inding on 


every where, covering the skv above 
trees b low, large posters announcit 


lecturer, 


ters that 
d author and popular 


ebratt 


liver the opening lecture of the course on” and 


» forth, and so forth. 
Now 


rar 


ut this 


there is a vagueness abo y 
} 


y man,” 
ilmost every body. ‘* What d 

‘*QOh, he is a literary man! 
Tha 


vou have settled the matter. inc 


and money, and friends, and influence, and ev- 
ery other kind of happiness that the very robust 
imagination of full-blooded youth can think out. 

As for bread and butter and new shoes for the 


baby—in Spain, it 


are full of bread-and-butter trees; and as for 
baby’s shoes, why bless your dear soul, you must 
Is it not known that 
Did 
Did not Mrs. Stowe 
not 


COZY 


not look so very far ahead. 
every book makes the fortune of its author ? 
not Cooper build a town ? 
go to Europe in state? And are 
‘‘Homes of American authors” ? 
places, with old-time traditions, 


there 
de: 

and 
flowers, and a lawn, and a carriage-house 
distance ? 
on the Hudson? 


Nevertheless, if you look into the matter a 
little, y ill find that Professor Longfell . 
littie, you Will find that Lrote yr Longteliow 1 
3ryant is an editor; and 


a teacher; and Mr. 
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its 


and 
g in red 
‘*Stoftle MacGurdigan, Esquire, the 


would 


term 
which is exceedingly charming 
es so-and-so 
’ And then 


ludes fame, 


is well known, all the forests 


ivy, and 
in the 


And shall there be no more cottages 


Hawthorne was very glad to exchange the 
| Manse” for Salem Custom-House, and that 
the Liverpool Consulate ; while I—if you 
Madame—I am a tailor. A fash- 
tailor, of ¢ ; none of your vulgar 
snips. When to Franklin 
Square, the Editor of this Magazine will be glad 
and if you meet 


‘Ol 
for 

must know it, 
ionable purse 


you come down 


you my business card ; 


to hand 

him going to church on fine Sundays, you can 
see one of my most stylish coats—and please t 
attention to the graceful 
It is a new cut, invented for 


and 


call you r husband's 
swing of the tails 
a poor devil in my establishment, 
atented. 

le sh 


was certainly best; and when it 


me by 
which I have p 
So dear Stofi That 


was settled a 


uld be a literary man. 
great weight of responsibility was taken off Lucy's 
mind. For, of ¢ 
Stofile’s future; and this vexatious question of 
‘What 
nights. 


For, after all, lawyers are notoriously selfish 


felt responsible for 


urse, she 


to do?” had given her some sleepless 


' 


And now it was settled so nicely! 


creatures, and often have to make w rong right, 
and right wrong; 
callous to suffering, and besides never 
and may be called out at any time 
night, which is not comfortable to look for 
And as for preach rs—to be sure that 
great and good: but then preachers are 
all that; and so forbids 
do pleasant things 
iety does not deny itself, lit- 
That was just the thing! here 
was leisure, and and freedom. And 
what a noble field for doing good! thought dear 
Jones. 
the 
because I was only a beginner 
and had but a small shop in a poor street, and 
was not yet famous for my cut or for 
sional literary labors; and Lucy Jones and het 


and physicians seem to grow 


have a real 


} . 
> nour, 


ittle stiff and 


it ty 
m to dance and 
which sor But a ** 
erary man!” e 3 
culture, 


sweet Luc} 


(Of*course thing was out of the question, 


in business then, 
my occa- 


people would have laughed in my face had they 
days, when Lucy’s 


suspected it: but in those 
lice face went past my shop window, with a kind 
of sweet glory of humble happiness and sunnj 
glad good-nature lining her bonnet, I used to 
wish that [ too was a Senior in colleg and my 
heart would go pitapat, and my needle 1 yuld 
jag my fingers, in spite of myself. I was even 
ass enough once to trust her brother for a suit 
of my best broadcloth, and lost my bill, as I de- 
served. Of course I do not bear malice toward 
Lucy. But that is neither here nor there—as ] 
tell Mrs. Betsey when she wants to interfere 
with the shop—as the best of women will some- 
times. ) 

‘“What a nobk 
she to Stoffle, 
which was now so pleasantly settled. 
wrongs the world to put down 
his brave and eloquent pen. So many brave 


thoughts, which should strengthen the weak and 


field for doing good!” said 


tl talked over his future, 


as tney 
So many 
with 


in yet 


encourage the weary on the way of life So 
wide a field! and then she felt, away down in 
} 


her loving heart, a secret fear, by no means to be 


expressed lest it should discourage this puissant 
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young knight—a secret fear lest all the wrongs 
should be righted ere he could fairly buckle on 
his armor and make ready to charge with his 
roose-quill —lest the devil should die before 


fp 
this, her saint, got one good blow at him. 


A few weeks before Commencement they called 
together one evening at the house of the Presi- 
dent, the Reverend Doctor Wiseacre; and how 
Lucy’s heart beat when the kind old gentleman 
—whom every young man and maiden in the 
town loved as a father—said, **‘ Well, Stoffle, 
pretty soon now you'll leave us. Have you de- 
termined what career to make for yourself, my 


dear boy ?” 


Stoftle hesitated a little, as was natural; but 
finally brought out his determination to take to 


literature. 


The old gentleman’s face shone with pleasure. 
‘*'That is a noble thought,” said he. ‘*I wish 
more of our young men would turn their atten- 


tion to letters. 


the majority commerce or a lucrative profession 
is best. But I sorrow to see the best minds I 
train up go out to seek gold, as though California 
were the nearest cut to heaven, and eagles the 


only birds to carry men to Paradise.”’ 


** And what branch of letters or study do you 
intend to pursue?” asked the old Doctor, pres- 


ently. 


‘**'That is what I would be glad to have your 


advice on, Sir,” said Stotile, blushing. 


There was a little pause, while the Doctor 
bent his head down and gently rubbed his eve- 


brows with his outstretched fingers—his way of 


exciting ideality and the other intellectual organs 


which phrenologists assure us lie near those parts. 


‘* Well, my boy,” was the reply after this 


little pause, ‘‘you have your living to make 
while you build up for yourself that edifice of 
fame from whose summit you will one day look 
down on usall, I think I should, if I were in your 
place, seek a connection with the daily press. 
It is not difficult, I believe, for educated young 
men, of good moral character, and who come 
well recommended (as it will be my care to see 
that you are), to obtain the place of reporter on 
a daily journal.” 

Stoffle looked down in silence and evident dis- 
appointment. 

‘** A reporter !” exclaimed Lucy, who, though 
listening to Mrs. Wiseacre, had not lost a word 
of the other conversation. ‘Oh, Doctor! a 
reporter ! why, Stoftle is going to be a por 87” 

‘* All in good time, my dear,” was the re- 
ply; ‘‘all in good time. We must not begin at 
the top of the ladder, you know—else the first 
step would be the last, and we should lose all 
the pleasure and advantage of the ascent.” 

‘*But a reporter!” reiterated Lucy, with a 
pretty pout; ‘‘ why, any body can bea reporter!” 

**My dear child,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ draw 
your stool up here. There, sit down just here ; 
I want to tell you something.” And looking kind- 
ly into the young girl’s upturned face, and smooth- 
ing her fair hair, as she sat at his feet, the Rev- 
erend Doctor Wiseacre said: 


’ 
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Susiness is very well, and for 


**'The daily newspaper of our day, my d 
the Iliad of our age—only written up journ 
and by fifty Homers instead of one. Bet 
say ‘only a Reporter,’ think for a moment w 
is the work of which this lowly worker is ¢ 
his share. Consider the mighty influer 
this Daily press—which has been calk 
Fourth Estate in England, where the L 
Times, by its Jove-like omnipotence of 
has earned itself the name of Thunderer. » 
how daily it brings all the affairs of all the y 
before that little world of highest ix 


which shapes the destinies of a centw S 
how its private enterprise shames the t 
of government expresses, and corrects t 
ders of official mismanagement. Read} 

it makes public what rogues and fools 
strive to conceal; and giving honest 1 

the world, thereby prevents those chea 
binations and wicked monopolies in polit 
trade by which selfish men are ever ready to \ 
against society for their own advantage. § 
this Times, or one of own great da 


marching on in its course, steadfast and 





unmoved by the e 





ger pressure of party int 
undismayed by the awful front of sudder 
unlooked-for calamities ; and in times of ti 
when events seem to have broken loose, 
majority of men are looking on with bewild 


and 


minds, incapable of right thought or judi 
action, see this great guide and helmsman of t 
State moving unflinchingly in his course, 1 
heeding the clamors of demagogues or the puling 


of cowards; blown about by no stray w 5 
loctrine; holding ever his grand faith, that 


principle is of more yalue and of greater pow 
than any multitude of interests: possessing 
iron soul in patience; willing to wait; belis 
in God; knowing that men strive vainly a 
His laws, and that only truth is simple, « 
truth is useful, only truth can conquer. L 
thank God that this daily paper is in 

only t} tide and helmsman of ou lizati 
but truly its ruler; the general who leads t 


front of battle—or, better (for this is but a s 





comparison), the architect who guides, accor 





to the immutable principles of the universe, th 
innumerable army of workmen who are evey 
adding stone after stone to the great temple of 
our modern Christian Democratic Civilizatior 
‘*What are kings and councilors to this 7% 
which makes public their secrets before they hav 
themselves guessed them? What are Presidents 
and would-be Presidents, eagerly seeking to mis- 
lead the public will to their own short-sighted 
and perverse theories—misstatin 





g facts and falsi- 
fying history—to this faithful monitor, who fron 
his calm eminence speaks daily truth to waiti: 

millions; with his little pellet of fact blows t 
the winds the fine-spun theories of schemit 

politicians; with his Drummond-light of common 
sense clears the horizon, however darkens d by 
clouds of lies. How impotent the power of tl 

mightiest self-seeking against this simple engine, 
whose daily breath is that never-perishing voice 
of the people, which is so truly the voice of God! 





WHAT IS BEST? 


of the Inquisition 


What 


? 


f tvranny is safe from its searching gaze ? 


dungeon 


Ni 


ot open to its talismanic touch? 


Sans 
poitan 


of 
pertidious treason can gain head so long 
t iousand-eyed watchman sits faithful at 
st? : 

» people which possesses but one such free 
ss, honest, incorruptible, and sensible, is safe 
sainst all the mysteries of tyranny and all the 

ed devices of misplaced ambition. One 

: free press may work a Revolution—one such 
press may inaugurate a Reformation. As 
i, to my mind, old Luther was himself the 
of daily journalism—the man who first 

1 to the world the vast power of an honest 

i, spoken in season and out of season, re- 
i to-day, reiterated to-morrow, spread every 
educating every man, even the lowest 
isant, to think for himself. The constantly 
ring numberless pamphlets of Luther were 
germ of which our daily paper is the full- 
vn fruit; and Brother Martin was himself a 
| editor—scorning no topic, if only it illus- 
{atruth, thinking no game too small, nor 
“se; awed by no threats of consequences, 
mself or to the world ; puzzled by no sophis- 
ping fast hold of his torch of truth, 


kee} 
unceasingly in the faces of her 


lishing it 
nents, and never swerving a hair’s-breadt! 
1 whatever hideous and devilish uproar—from 
t grand and simple faith in right, and in God, 
the fat and defender of right, which alone 
ipheld him, against Popes and Emperors and 
Kings, and all the forces which Satan anxious- 
brought forward to put down the terrible 


' 


‘‘Thus does the office of editor seem to me, 
the highest and noblest which a man 
nowadays aspire to. He is the wise and 
» general of an army in which the reporter 
» be sure, but a humble private—but re- 
member that here, as in Napoleon’s legions, 
very private rugal but 
sufficient bread and cheese) carries in his knap- 
‘Only a reporter,’ my 


her 


dear, 


besides his rations of f 


k a marshal’s baton. 
r? Think 
thy and ennobling in itself—even if it 
the first step on the way to the potent editorial 
I which I am sure no one will reach more 


again, if it is not an office wor- 


were not 


lair; 
speedily, or fill more worthily, than our Stoffle.” 
‘¢ Dearie me, what a lecture, Doctor!” exclaim- 
1Mrs. Wiseacre. ‘‘I’msure I thought you were 
lding poor dear Lucy. Don’t mind him, my 

I don't believe you understood half he 


lear. 
said.” 

But Lucy did comprehend and believe all she 
had just heard; and with a soft sigh of regret 
at the vanishing picture of Stoffle the poet, she 
turned with renewed hope to the just rising im- 
ige of Stoffle the editor. 

‘*T am content, dear Sir, if only Stoffle thinks 
it best,” said she, in her sweet, humble way, ask- 
ing nothing for herself, but only for her hero. 

And he, now seeing for the first time a prac- 
tical opening into that jealous oyster, the world, 
was no less content to be ‘only a reporter”—de- 


io 


termining i 
still some spare hours to the Muse. 

Thus was brought about Stoffle MacGurdi- 
but for 
which I should have lacked a hero for this story ; 


gan’s connection with the daily press 
and thus we come to Part 


III.—IN WHICH ‘‘ SIMON SAYS UP.’ 

I am not sure but the good old President made 
himself a little ridiculous to the well-informed 
reader (if I should chance 


he «¢ xpress¢ da belief that educated 


to have such), when 
young men, 
of good moral character, and coming well recom- 
mended, were especially eligible to reportorial 
places on the Daily Press. The fact is, in the 
country a New York daily looks like a very tre- 
mendous affair, with a very tremendous purpose, 
ducted with 
tating sdom in all its branches; 
country people, like our President, 
with too much literalness from apparent 

to quite impossible causes, easily persuade th 
selves that the Daily Golden Eqq vr ally contall 
a healthy embryo ch In which belief th 
rmed by the persistent cackle of the 


ious and never hesi- 
and simple 


reasoning 


and cor prodig 


Wi 


ick. 
are cont 
r, who, remembering that the voices of his 
e saved Rome, magnanimously cackles 
life, 
can be saved by so slight a means as this, 
shall at least last out / 

To prevent disappointment, and to keep away 


family on 
’ 


away, for dear resolved that if Republics 


ours 


is lifetime. 


from the city the armies of well-educated young 
good moral characters, wl 
rural districts, I think it proper 
the Reverend Doctor Wise- 


as misinformed; and that no opening of 


: ’ 
men with wh reatly 
abound 


to give 


UO SO ft 
in the 
notice that 
acre W 
the 


spec fie 


} 


kind promises itself to the precise ch: 
d find their best o} 


who wil 
in the whaling service, where their w 
healthier and a trifle more d 
dirtier. 

A good character is of very little 
in the city. And this not because 
uch things, dear friends, but beca 
} 


body 


wed 
gard s 
in the m even th 
is eminently respectable ; 


of this 


tropolis, every 
and th 
mor: 


an abundance 


long ago ceased to be a I 


medium of exchang 
» thought now to have even a com 
add 
much resembles it, passes current fa 
+} ; 


tn 


and is scar 
value, I 


mercial may that 


is is a hint which will per 


ily; but 1 
] 


needless to the country reader. 
Thus when Stoffle « to New York to try 
it was not his sheep-skin certificate 


ame 
his fortune, 
of s« holarship, nor hi 
of moral character that gained him his 
first oy 
an adept in the crooked mysteries of short-! 

1 could follow a rapid speaker with tole 

And thus he entered upon that strange. 


most young men very pleasing life of 


s very numerous vouchers 
good 


g 
yportunity, but the discovery that he was 


ant 
accuracy. 
and to 
daily journalism. 
Pleasing, because it 
earefully-instilled rules of 


sets at defiance all the 
lace life: 


common} 


because here the young man lives, so to speak, 
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} 


among his antipodes: sleeps when others wa 





works when others rest, plays when others work; 

because his very labors have in them all the ex- 

citement and chance of a game; becau is St 

cess, if he is successful, is at once declared—] 

failure quickly decided; because he makes his 
] 


own opportunities, may g 


] 





» fullest rein to 
enterprise, and has his ambition strung to its 





} 


highest by the consciousness that each day will 
bring his reward for the shrewd and faithful 
service of yesterday. Better even than the sea 
is this life to an adventurous young man; for 
here is all the chance of the sailor’s life, ten 
times its opportunities, and none of its monot- 
ony. He wakes, not knowing when or where 
he shall next sleep. He eats wherever hunger 
may seize him; smokes whenever the humor 
strikes; may go any where and every where; 
and has—last and best of all to the fresh tastes 
of youth—the delicious privilege of reversing 
that stupid proverb which speaks of ‘* early to 
bed and early to rise :” for your reporter’s max- 
im is, that nothing happens before half past 
eleven A.m., and he makes it a point to break- 
fast in bed at eleven. 

To collect facts, in these days of Stoffle’s novi- 
tiate, seemed to him the very noblest and most 
delightful employment for the human soul and 
body. It had all the odd charm ef walking along 
the sea-beach finding shells; only here was not 
the tiresome uniformity of the shore. A report- 
er is a kind of roving detective on the search for 





stray information; a Bow Street officer in pur- 
suit of runaway items; a /libustier diligently 
capturing the rich argosies of news which fall in 
hisway. ‘To gather facts: that is the great aim 
of his life. No matter what, no matter where, 
no matter how; for to a reporter a fact is a fact 

and I am sorry to say that to some of the craft 
a fiction (if it only savor of blood and thunder 
is also a fact. To him an Item is the one thing 
worth living for. He looks on the world only 
as a vast manufactory of Items; on men as the 
drudges who by painful labors produce Items 
for him ; on the newspaper as the noble reposi- 
tory of the Items he collects. He regards events 
only from a historical point of view. A murder 
isan Item. A fire isan Item. A war is a vast 
and delicious collection of Items. Where the 
accident is there are the reporters; and when 





his train is smashed up, or his steamboat bursts 
her boiler, he emerges from the chaotic ruins 
pencil in hand, and hails the first passing wagon 
to bear an Item to * the office.” 

It is not strange that a young man, fresh from 
a country college, with the constitution of a 
horse, the stomach of a jackass (quite capable 
of digesting the toughest thistles provided by 
dubious eating-houses), and a healthy love of 
adventure and variety, becomes an enthusiastic 
and therefore an expert reporter. 

But there is a certain danger in this enthu- 
siasm. <A mere collector of facts is a melan- 
choly object. For a fact is not only a stubborn 
thing; it is a stupid, dead, inanimate, worth- 
less piece of carrion, which lies there, supine, till 






some one comes and breathes a sot 


into it. Thus I might call a reporter 
rectionist, prowling about for such cor 
facts; and the danger is, that this enth, 
body-snatcher shall by-and-by becom: 
ghoul, subsisting cont ntedly on the dead 
rion he resurrects. God does not permit 
nor nations) to stand still; and this man \ 


I have called detective, flibustier resur 


Vs 


ist, must either become an intelligent bi 


preciating the value and significance of his fy 
and thus prepared to infuse into them the by 
of life and reason, or else he becomes a 
vampire, fattening on the gross carriot 

he daily disentombs from the grave of « 


If we were all sensible men, wit 





leisure, we might perhaps dispense with 
tor, and ourselves digest the crude food of 
which makes up the staple of a daily 
But life is short and dollars are scarc¢ 

we necessarily take our facts at second 
from the reporter, sO we are obliged, i: 
cases, to take their interpretation at secor 
also For you and I, dear reader—I, w! 


puzzling my brains all day over my shears 


my accounts, and you who perhaps ha 
brains to puzzle—have not time (not to 


f ability) to work out the problem whi 


news columns present to us every mornin 

Here comes in the editor—the interpret 

The reporter may be a Gradgrind, b 
editor must be a prophet. The report 
only be an intelligent machine; the editor 1 
be an intelligent man. In fact, he « 
the most able and the most honest m 
Perhaps he is. 


Who reads the tedious columns of tv 


r ty 


community. 


headed ‘‘ Proceedings in Congress ?’ Si 
no sensible man voluntarily stupefies 1] 
with such stuff, which is 


10t ordinarily fit « 
to put a man pleasantly to sleep. I kn 
a great and glorious piece of enterprise t 





three columns of it every morning; bi 
pay two cents for the Daily Golden E: 
I know that my friend Goose will in three li: 
give me a full and correct summary of the thr 
columns, while in a quarter of an hour I ¢ 
know, from his editorial report, what is the sum 
and sense of all that has happened in the world 
for the last twenty-four hours—and am thus al 
to go to my daily duties in the shop, not onl} 
stuffed with news, but bristling with opinion 
This is tl 





e use of an editor; and as Stofftl 


now to be advanced to this important post of 


manufacturer of opinions—of judge, in fact, of 





‘*what is best’—we come to the fourth divisio: 


of this biography. 


Iv. IN WHICH *“*SIMON SAYS WIGGLE- 
WAGGLE.” 


Before a man can manufacture opinions 
must have a few of his own; just as when my 
wife wants her hens to lay, she carefully sup 
plies a few nest eggs of finest white chalk. Now 
whatever our young men get at college, they 


seldom get opinions. It might be thought that 





And 


As his li 


by others. 


yori 


& 


ruled ; 


WHAT IS BEST? 


is for the training of vouth would nat- 
mmunicate something of this kind; but 
infortunately, are though “| 


miuschiev- 


and by 
with 


t 
‘eminently to be avoided ;” 
man ts thoroughly imbued 
n 


twice two makes four, he 
on the world, labeled 
‘ and forget) Latin, and 
l é matics ; and 


that 
turned out 
when vot 
being 


into the world, find that the only real- 


of your training is some such stray 


that vou get a sheep-skin; and 
] 


nt as short-hand, which you have 


th in your uncertain hours of eas« 
three y 


‘fore he had a passable know 


an enthusiastic 
] 


l- 


some ears 


value. 3ut when this came about 
lf one day disgusted with his pro- 


men take to letters from a desire to make 
gh the result 
conspicuous 0, 


world; and thou is, 

jority of cases, only a 
every thousand who use the pen one or 
) use their brains; and of these a few be- 
Now when Stoffle’s enthusi- 

n to cool off 
n its natural 


le editors. 

m was be- 
ceased to be in 
his fi 


sis—he began to fear that 
and the 
f with a healthy disc 


state, and 
I 


to be a small one; 


r 


11 e ‘ ! 
quickly, especially to a man who works 
likes his work. 


diffi 


3ut at twenty-five the 


an 1 


five Stofle, who had come to town a 


rently than at twenty-two; 


h no particular 
ding and a plain 
d himself a man 
a man with possibili- 


irted country-youth, wit 


pt for a spee 
in the country, t 
‘r before him 
Now a dinner of herbs, with love, is very 


ly we 
} 
> ti¢ 
La care 
but a stalled ox has its temptations also, 
I not 1ed 
in that middle passage in life, wh 
ire Vibrating between love and ambition, it 


neople 


| who are confirn vegetarians. 


nm young 

not unreasonably, to many a one, why 
“better a stalled And if not 
h, then wl 
As Stofile, now rid of reportori: 
ting himself Editor, began 
lendid possibilities which men 
I am sorry to say the fervor of his 
At first 
is of course impossible to marry; and by 


ox with love ?” 

1ich ? 

il cares, and 

to see more and 
» of those sy} 
a career, 


m for poor Lucy Jones declined. 


ime it became barely possible, it was also 
me barely possible to Stofile to put it off. 
fe grew larger, and its scope broader, 
sion which had absorbed him while at 
ge, and which, like most other young men, 
had regarded not only as the noblest, but as 


pas 


ic onlv noble one, began to be overshadowed 


Love and ambition are to each other 
s heat and cold. 

When Stofile’s fairly roused ambition had 
nce clearly opened his eyes, he saw that the 
1 is only a foolish world, anxious to be 
and that it requires no vast wisdom or 
edness to rule it, but only a certain strength 


] 


of will, a ce hickness of skin, a 

of speech. F foolish 

lren frightened i dark, insists on 

ed to, and is greatly more particu- 

sound than the It is not 
that you see the road, 


rt 
certa 


tain n 


r this world, 


r n the 
talk 
sense. 
if only you boldly say tl 
and if you want to be a very gre: 
most 


ry able editor, the useful 
unsc! 
Now when Stofil 


possibilities in the 


upulous shrewdness of a spe- 
] perceived all the 
life of a man who 
ined such an insight as this at twenty-five, 

er that the stalled ox quite cone 
saled from his view that dinner of herbs which 
™ 


ug 


» ideal of undergraduate philosophers. 
Lucy, had unluckily 
reer open to her, sat at home, like a 
i the 


more high 


‘antime who no « 


good, 


£ 


a- 
flee 
tlec- 


her 


he 
she 


ray 
creature, gloryving in 
and 


{ success ol 
prizing him the 
re that he wa 

She 


ly as 
himself 
to 


too, 


s like to prove 


, too, Was content 


for she, 
had her ambition—what right-minded woman 
not ? 
] 


Only a woman's ambition contains 


lds 
solution so very little of the acid of selfishness 

t it does not corrode her love. 

The diff vetween reporter and editor is 

great a at between a pickpocket and 

tighwayman, or 


nce 
quite as 
yetween a resurrectionist and 
a pr The reporter is a Bo- 
hemian, a lounger, a rough stick—tolerated but 
not recognized by society ; 


fessor of anatomy. 


admitted officially to 
4] 


write the bulletins of fashion, but ignored per- 
best to the d 
ompany of the awkward squad. But the edi- 
tor is a man of social and political standing. 


Lord 


to his house—not : 


sonally, or consigned oubtful 


at 
} 


vite | 


Palmerston says he is glad to in iim 
s editor, but as gentleman— 
the dear, blarneying old joker! and the Fifth 
Avenue, and every other avenue (if there are 
With such 
necessarily come in new wants, new 

A caterpillar 
leaf, happy if it 
has secured the sunny side of its limited world. 
But a butterfly! 


any others 
a new life 
, new 
feeds cont ntedly on its cabba 


, is open to him, with us. 


hopes desires, new aims. 


Think of a Prometheus glued 
to a cabbage-leaf! 

It is not wonderful, then, that 
sphere to which Stoffle was now 


} 


in this new 
translated he 
should desire to shape his life according to the 
new lights in which he walked; and that, among 
the thought of poor country-bred 
listasteful to 
Why should a 
Was it best? 
Especially a young man with a career opening 
him? Not only this, but the 
world, his new world, look upon this country- 
girl? How fatally ill-matched would this ris- 
1g man of society be with a girl who 


other changes, 
Lucy became presently somewhat ¢ 
this enlightened young fellow. 
man marry? Was it necessary ? 


to how would 


ing 
pre bably could not cross a floor! 
admired wit, with a wife who had no more con- 
ption of a sarcasm than a post! What would 

Should he throw h st 
Single-handed, he felt it in him 


This already- 
ce 
h 


chances away ? 


is friends say? 


is 
























































































































































































































































































































to conquer this, his new world. Sh« 
his arms and disable himself for a contest in 
which his whole soul was enlisted ? 

Oh weary questions, which men ask them- 
selves when they have already decided! Oh 
foolish words, with which men seek to hide what 
they dare not face! 

And yet, plead as you may, face it you must. 
And after all it is a question not so easy to de- 
cide—this one. What shall a man do, finding 
himself so placed, bound with such bonds, and 
hoping such hopes ? Men grow; hope s, fears, 
and loves do change. As we advance the hori- 
zon widens, and that which but yesterday we 
thought the utmost boundary and very gate of 
heaven, seems now but a poor fleeting cloud; 
and beyond another heaven opens to our longing 
eyes. 

And the cloud ? 

If you are a determined man, like Stoffle, you 
sail through it, looking neither to right nor left, 
but only straight forward. It was wisely writ- 
ten that once in every man’s life he is taken into 
a high mountain, and there tempted. It was 
not altogether inexcusable in Stofile, perhaps, if 
on this occasion he mistook his conscience to be 
the Devil, and looking the awful shape resolute- 
ly in the face, wrote to Miss Jones that ‘‘he 
could not reconcile it to his sense of right to 
marry without love; and therefore felt it a duty, 
no less to her than to himself, to own that his 
feelings toward her had for some time undergone 
a serious change. While the esteem he had for 
her character and her virtues was in nowise di- 
minished, he was constrained to confess that his 
affections were no longer enlisted. He found 
himself so entirely swallowed up in his business 
life, and so constrained by its necessities, that 
involuntarily he had ceased to look forward to 
marriage with that happy anticipation and content 
which, in his opinion, every one should bring to 
this, the most important step in life. In fact, it 
seemed to him that men of his profession should, 
if possible, avoid marriage. In such a case he 
felt it would be doing “Miss Jones the saddest 
wrong to ask her to become his wife; and though 
he felt bound to her by his plighted word, and 
held himself in re 





iess to fulfill that word, yet 
a desire for her happiness, much more than his 
own, convinced him of the propriety of dissolv- 
ing those promises to the fu’fillment of which he 
had once looked forward with such true pleas- 
ure. If Miss Jones should agree with his views 
he begged that she would signify it by returning 
him his letters; and he remained ever her most 
obedient servant.” 

And receiving his letters by return of mail, 
with only ‘‘ Good-by” written on the little slip 
of white paper which wrapped them, Stoffle, feel- 
ing less elated than he had anticipated, shook 
himself, and was free. 

Of course the angry reader will say he was a 
rascal. I do not intend to argue the point 
though I have heard a good deal said on both 
sides. It is one of those disputed questions in 
which it is not easy to decide what is best, and 
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uld he clog | which therefore no Family Magazine 


discuss. 

Nevertheless, have patience, O angry r 
Do not judge too harshly. It is not giy 
every man to believe in God. 


And then, consider: is it exactly 





young ladies of a college-town to take snap.- 
ment on the susceptible hearts of the coll 
what right have they to let themselves be « 
and won by men who only think love t 
thing because they have as yet no knowk 
any thing but love and Latin, betwe 
tis easy enough to choose ; who are ambiti 
win love, because they know of nothing els 
canwin? How evidently unfair to take 





» of these inexperienced youth ! 

And again: The desire of reward is on 
noblest and most useful of 
‘What shall we do to be saved } 
of most import in the world; and even | 
thought of reward vastly overshadows 
most annihilates 
in the service. 





consideration of 





laborer is W 
hire; and when a man, be he editor or 
breaker, does a fair day’s work, it is becai 


wants a fair day’s wages. To be sure, th 
Divines insisted that we should * cultivate a 
ingness to be damned.” Sut the world 


changed since then; and even the good Sar 
tan nowad lys has a price for his oil, l 
his business ecard into the vest-pocket of 
wounded traveler. Callow youth prat 
of ‘‘disinterestedness” in public men; | 


* 

tA 
7; 

A 


another story—and, ind 





the Decalogue. sure ly the most charmir 
mandments are those *‘ with promise.” If 
ne a serious | 


for even God holds out every where a hop 





say this is wrong, you mal 


ward, as where it is written ** Honor thy fath 


and mother, that thy days may be / 

land.” To be sure He did not add, be 
editor or ardent politician that. thy fa 
fill the land, and thy pockets empty the tre 








But yet, the greater the wages the bette 
na 


service; and when you call a man rascal, 


cause he hesitates to give up the only wages | 


values, and tie down his life to a narrow r 


of virtuous but prosaic duties, it only shows 


niy 


you have not yourself had the option. It is « 


smart fishermen who are tempted to fish on Sur 


days. Your blockhead, who catches 
any time, does not grudge the tedious d: 
ft anchored in Sabbath rest. 
yuestion which prese nted itself to St 
in this cri 








sees his cr 











is of his life, was whether, for a1 
point of honor, he should spoil his career, F 
ing on that **tide, which taken at the fi 
leads on to fortune,’ whether he should rui 
his vessel. Peering into that future, which | 


such a glorious brightness at twenty-five, St 


I 
an obscure wayside bay and permanently bea 
} 
I 


saw—or thought he saw—himself standing a 


Lill 


} 


4 
I 





the junction of two roads—one leading to mar- 


riage, obscurity, and a life-long struggle 


bread and butter; the other leading to fame, 


fi 











ver, position, and wealth. On one side was 
a weary, never-ceasing strife between duty 
i inclination, in which duty must ever have 


nper hand; on the other, the best oppor- 


the u 
y for the fullest development of his noblest 
lectual powers, and an adequate reward for 

} s which were a delight in themselves. What 


in such a case as this every man must 
‘le for himself. Being the man he 
Stofle decided that a scruple should not stand 


Let him 


was, 


een him and his brightest future. 

1t is without sin cast the first stone. 
It is not given to every man to believe in God. 

It is not in vain that so many commandments 


with promise ; 


and perhaps he is wisest who 


takes God at his word. ‘There is a divinely in- 
tuted **division of labor’ which far-sighted 
people are apt to overlook. ‘‘ Paul may plant, 


Ap illos water, but God give th the increase. 


Now Stoftle intended to fulfill all these offices 
iself. 

A man’s career is like a ship under fu 
her unceasingly, and it remains 


ind drives 
v for the he]lmsman to elect his course and trim 
s sails. When once Stofile saw h 
d feared to strand 
dearest hopes, and with fair winds sailing on 
broad sea of editorial life, he did not fail to 
y on sail. labor” 
for power, as Dr. Johnson says of Sir Thomas 
Browne. Day and night he toiled to fit himself 
ind more for that position of at 
h seemed to him—as it seemed to the 
1 Doctor Wiseacre—the y highest to 
h aman might in these days aspire. An 
itor should be the most intelligent man in the 
nmunity—and he would be that. And the 
Well—yes—but what is honesty ? 
You say what you believe. But suppose you do 
not believe in any thing? ‘The 
should be the chiefest statesman of the 
And when the 
question has once occurred to a mortal man, 
whether it is best to do right, something depends 


on it 


imself clear 


at lee-shore on which he ha 


He was willing to ‘* pay 








le editor 
Rev- 


verv 








t honest ? 


editor 
State, 


able 


But even statesmen are mortal. 


» answer he gives it. One thing is certain 
this question must be categorically answered. 
Simon may say wiggle waggle, but Fate says, in 
her sternest tones, ‘‘ Yes or no, and stick to it.” 
Now, when this able editor had said ‘* No” to 
poor Lucy, whom he regarded just then as the 

He had 


inscrutable Fate, there was no return, 
burned his ships, and henceforth his course was 





onward. 

It is a question which embarrasses men more 
the higher they stand, this one whether it is best 
to do right. 
that honesty is the best policy for my porter and 
clerks. Butforme? Think of a tailor without 

bl ! And a fashionable tailor too—that 


cabbage ! 
lose many a heavy bill 





There seems to me very little doubt 





infortunate who has to 
to gain the countenance of the fine world; and 
who must somehow make it up, you know—for 
and if he is given to 
the 


even a tailor must live 


scribbling, as I am, so much worse the 





chance). 
Stoffle was no fool ; 





] 
l- 





but a man of large int 








WHAT IS BEST? 


lect, of broad views, and growing culture. 
ky 
kn 
acquired. 1 
commerce, were things so faithfully studied th: 


he found its solution in a stranger of other 
But what avails all history, all knowledge, if it 


that is lived 
and Presidents affect the 
but this editor has his voic« 
that 
every question that agitates our planet. 


\wledge bore on his part in life 
History, politics, finance, geogr 


no event could turn up but he had a precedent 
at his pen’s point; no strange complication but 


t) days 


yet remains an open question, ‘* What is best ?” 


rhe life of an able editor is surely the greatest 
in these days. Queens, Emperors, 
destinies of nations; 


uggle 


in every sti 
and sets his pen t 
And 
must he, too, ask ‘* What is best?” And vainly 
ask? ‘That question which his traditional mill- 


goes on the world, 


in 


ion of realers put to him every morning ove 
their coffee, how has he struggled with it by 


in his dingy editorial box ten hours 





ago? 


Of course the right is best, th 





7 simp] -hearted 
Doctor Wiseacre would say. But the one lesson 
h Stoffle’s life had hitherto taught him, was 
that cases the right is not best. 

And what then? Why, then comes in states- 
Given, th » God—given, 
is an orphan going about the 





tain r 


in cer 


manship. ut there is 1 
ft thi 
toler: 
logical necessity for Statesmen, Diplomatists, 
Napoleo 

And ¢ 


always best 


s “right” 


ibly helpless, and then you have a 


is, and Editors. 
very body knows that the right is not 





Whereby men have gained to themselves im- 
mortal fame as skillful tinkers, and being lucky, 
have died on some such lonely shelf as St. Helena, 
muttering querulous complaints about Grouchy, 
who did not come up in time. 

As though Grouchy ever came up in time. 

It is a secret which shrewd men soon learn 
in our metropolis, that the difference between 
just the difference be- 
There 
came a day when Stofile, being now an able 
might liberal but stated 


and become proprietor as well as editor. 


prosperity and poverty is 


tween employing and being employed. 
editor, exchange his 
salary, 
But to do this money was necessary ; and for the 
present he had much fame, but little money. In 
this crisis of his affairs, when, for a second time, 
there appeared a serious obstacle in the way to 
it career he had chosen 
to his aid one of the best 





his advancement on 
for himself, there came 
ingenious inventions of a commercial 
1 to 
that women rule in every society; but I 


and most 


Some enthusiastic writers have labore: 


ape. 


pr 


aver on the contrary that they have been the 


ve 


sport of every stage of human progress, from bar- 
barism to civilization. In Africa you bry y« 
; in Middle-aged Europe you had to fight 


her—whereby the number of bachelors was 








greatly increased; and now Stoffle bartered his 
reputation and social position for a certain for- 
tune, and was lucky enough to get into the bar- 


in a very pretty wife, whom, if the exigencies 


of his career had permitted it, he might in a short 
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time have grown to love sincerely and perhaps 


devote lly. 

And now, Stoffle being fortunately married 
which every one must acknowledge to be th 
best thing he could do under the circumstances 
we come to another part of this history. 


V.—IN WHICH ‘“‘ SIMON SAYS DOWN.” 


When a man has written about Europe and 


its affairs for some years, it is surely best that he 


should see with his own eyes some of the people 


and countries he has so long exercised his pen 


about. It might be best even, to see Europe be- 


fore you begin to write about it; but the best 
thing is not always practicable, as every body 
knows; and one thing is certain—that if Stoffle 
had foolishly kept his faith with Lucy he might 
have deluded a credulous public with opinions 
about European affairs for half a century, and 
even then not seen with his eyes the nations he 
had judged. Thus it appears that Lucy was in 
reality sacrificed for the public benefit, which, 
if duly explained to her, would doubtless have 
greatly assuaged her grief. But Lucy was a 
sensible girl, who did not need this satisfaction 
to dry up her tears. I am afraid the angry 
reader will be angrier still when I tell him that 
while Stoftle MacGurdigan, Esquire, was travel- 
ing over Europe, getting new and improved views 
of ** what is best,” Lucy was being courted by a 
worthy professor of the college whence her former 
lover had set out on his career ; and when Stofile 
and his bride were on their homeward passage 
Lucy became the happy and honored wife of Pro- 
fessor White. It is adisagreeable thing to state, 
and calculated to destroy all one’s preconceived 
and beautiful ideas of female fidelity and the 
power of true love, and all that—this marriage 
of Lucy’s; but it is a fact which could not well 
be concealed by a faithful historian, and after 
all, I have known a number of other young ladies 
do just as Lucy did, and with—I must own—the 
happiest consequences. Men, of course, never 
do so; and if Mrs. Betsey had jilted me—a very 
unlikely thing, as I was thought a very good 
match even before I knew her—I am sure I should 
have been a happy bachelor to this day. But 
that is neither here nor there. 

Stofile came home from Europe—as most of 
us do—with a batch of new and improved ideas 
of “what is best.” It is a curious fact that the 
only Americans who are troubled with serious 
doubts about the success of our great and glori 
ous experiment of a government, are those who 
have ‘‘run through” Europe. These experienced 
men of the world, who set out on their travels 
with a large spread-eagle next to their hearts, 
almost invariably return with a poor opinion of 
Democratic Institutions, and tell you, confiden- 
tially, with a French shrug, and a countenance 
of dolorous certainty, that ‘it’s of no use, you 
know; Republics may last for a generation or 
two—but your only steady wear is a good mon- 
archy.” And if you could see a little farther 
into this Jeremiah’s thought, you would find be- 
hind the ‘* good monarchy” a comfortable aris- 
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tocracy, to divide among them the large sj, 
of fat which prosperous monarchies so aboun 
,| You must not blame these drivelers and d 
ers too much. <A run through Europe is not « 
, | culated to sharpen the intelligence of every | 
} and really, to men who live in a chronic ] 
| the speedy ways of an Imperial Dictat 
tuil to recommend themselves ; whil 


r ¢ 
It] 
cult to imagine a more disheartening sp 
to an ambitious man of intellect, who feels 1 
his knowledge ought to be both power and weal 
than the shabby Swiss confederacy, surrow 
as it is by such splendid kingdoms and em 
Stoflie had an uneasy feeling that such lab 


as he were worthy of a greater hire than is pr 
vided for with us; and I admit freely tha 


laborer who looks only to his hire our gr 





prizes even must seem not only very little, 
very hard to get at—which is precisely what t 


fox, had he been honest, would have said of t} 
grapes. 
Stoffle came back from Europe, convinced tl 


there are many animals in the world more s} 
did to look upon, more useful, and perl 
longer lived, than that spread-eagle of wl 
had in his grass-days been a rather blind 
shiper. ‘Till you have seen a king or an em} 
or, it is not unnatural to think highly of 
President. But when you have once been } 
mitted to look at the ways, and thoughts, 
means of European statesmen, our own pol 
look so petty, our best men seem so ridicul 
—what shall I say, virtuceus ?—that a mat 
has the soul of a statesman and whose mind « 
comprehend delight in the task of k 
the world balanced, can not he Ip a little regret 





that he was born to no greater work than voti1 
for (or being voted) Member of Congress—and 
being opposed perhaps by a hotel keeper, « 

corner grt cery man. Did you eve! hear one of 
these returned Americans utter the word canuaille? 
It is true, they do not often pronounce it a 


thing else than canae/—but the air with wl 
they mispronounce it is absolutely perfect. It 
shows that the heart is all right, though th 
tongue may halt. 


Stofile—who had as contemptuous an opinion 
of the American eagle as an enlightened tra 





rel with that beloved and somewhat vindictive 
bird. Like a wise man he made the best of his 
fate. He was now in the prime and strength of 
his powers. 


need have—was not, however, the man to q 


Long practice had given him a 
splendid facility in writing, by which his stores 
of facts were brought to bear upon the various 
questions of the day with an ability which was 
undeniable. He had wit; he had logic; he had 
knowledge; he had experience; he had tact. 
He was untiring, energetic, pertinacious, and 
ready. And he had one vast advantage over 
other men—his readers—that he did not believe 
in any thing but hiseareer. Thus it is not mat- 
ter for surprise that he was successful. Wher 
an able man sets all his powers to one object, he 
is not likely to be foiled—much less if that ob- 
ject is his own advancement. 


WHAT IS 


able edi- 
on him, and 
riter but a 


fle was at last the ideal of 
and now honors crowded 1 
he was not only a public 
speaker; and at last the final tribut 

iY inkee curiosity pays to Yank 
, was re ndered also to him: he 


1 
Ww 


was In- 


Among other invitations came 


» lecture. 
students of his college, wh 
l 


1 the 


», re- 


ng that this eminent man had on 


thin their walls, asked him to speak to 

, also the words of wisdom with which he 

s surcharged. 

Great as Stoffle had come to be, you are to 
ind that he had yet a heart in his bo- 
ind the perusal of this note of invitation, 
ten by permission of the Reverend Doctor 

’ and signed by the Faculty as well as 
nmittee of his thoughts 
) the dear simple old school-days which he 
very often in these busy 
rs. For a little lived the old 
er again, with all its hopes, and f 


m now, ft 


students, drew 


remembe red 
while he 
irs, and 


which, looking back upon the 
ud eminence, seemed to him so 


m 
curiously 
ad, ¢ * soft 

id past; 


h wa 


‘Poor Lucy!” he sigh 
that d 


membered with a smile whi 


inded dimly over and 


nearly 

, that amusing lecture on the Daily Press, 

the old Doctor had delivered to Lucy and 
» evening—so many centuries ago. 

‘hat a singular fossil a College President 

he smiled to himself, knocking the 

ash from the end of a mild Cabana. ‘* He 
rht in his advice to me—by good luck 

vy odd! How it would astonish the old 

» show him the reality of which he sees 

the beautiful but impossible shadow! But 


] 
ul 


In’t believe me.” 
He prepared himself carefully for his appear- 
before the Colle They had no 

s for him, to be sure; but he felt more solicit- 

is to gain honor here than almost aught else 
1ere, Where something told him he de- 

1 it less. The lecture had for its subject 
ries of free government; and init he took 

sion to speak gratefully of their venerable 

| honored President, to whose sound instruc- 


ge audience. 


n and sage advice he owed it, he 
say, that he, starting in life as a poor friend- 
yuth, without any advantages which might 
obtained by any poor man’s son, now 
Nothing touches 
in American audience so sensibly as this now 
lerably stale twaddle self-made men. 
Chey do not see that, in this country, to be born 
to enter the race unencumbered, and that 
1 truth it is far more difficult for a rich man’s 
n to acquire useful knowledge, energy, and 
tact, than to crawl through the eye of a needle. 
Let us hope that some day this humbug of strug- 
gling poverty and work ending triumphantly in 
. brown-stone front on the Fifth Avenue will 
ilso be exploded ; and we will to 
ount our victories by the dollar’s worth. 


was pl ised 


stood before them what he was. 
about 


ra 
or 1s 


that cease 


Lucy was among the audience you may be 


sui She could not but remember, and with a 


BEST? 


slight pang fi 


that this was an occa 


looked as one of esp 
how 


rhe 


the fac 
a brilliant 


thing 


seemed to him v ry 


deny him spl 
redit of having dr 
Sitting cozily by | 
bled back to old times, an 
“Well, Stoftle, Is 
ecy about your caret 
fulfilling. I 
your pr¢ 
mee longt : 
‘* No, indeed,” 


said: 


up! 
—. 


‘ft 


as one of the 
hiIw 


at v 
of whi is soon 


conta 


¢ not ; 
poets could not do n 
the press are ing. 
viev 
“Why, 
mistake the v 
rupted Stofile, 

fo shot. 


member, as though 


you knov 


but I think that i 


s altogether, 


no; 


fy a 


speech of yours ab 
‘e you you are 

r to suppose that : uily j 

other c 


mission any more than any ymmercial 


One 


terprise. sells cr 
man sells papers, and 
sful—t] 


profit he can from h 


man and another 
I of each 
in the best 


Zach alike 


il, and 


to be sucet 


brings to his undertaking : rt pits 


a certain amount of experience, 


and shrewdness Every n 1ant has his pub- 
bliged t A sens- 
hant, who d of 
irt, will, of course, strive to make 

At the sa 
is so exacting and ca- 


} 
so la 


lic, whom he is o please, or fail. 


} 


ible the 


mer sires to kee p out 
bankruptcy ¢ 
his public as 1 umerous as possible. me 


time no merchant's public 
pri i 
and therefore to carry 


fully 


talent and tact and ener 


usas ours, because none needs to b ge; 
on a 
though I 


gy and shrewdness than 


ne wspaper success- 
requires pe haps say if more 
iny other business in the world. 

“The first ss of a daily journal 
e news—all the ne 


busin is to 
we 


more news, 






























































ble, than any other paper gives, and of a more 
attractive kind. ‘This is the prime necessity, 
before which eve ry thing else pales. Of course 
it must happen occasionally that I am forced to 
publish something which, could I afford it, I 
would pot print; and, more frequently, I am 
obliged to magnify rumors to-day only to con- 
tradict them to-morrow; and these things are 
not pleasant to an editor who desires also to be a 
gentleman. But what is an unfortunate man 
todo? ‘There must be newspapers, because the 
public needs them; and if I do not publish a 


certain statement some one else will, 





readers go off to another paper. Our 
gives us no choice. It is our master 


not please it I lose it; if I do not keep up 
my circulation my advertising fails, and then I 
sink money, and presently come to a wind up 
just as a dry-goods man would who should fail 
to keep such goods as his lady customers wish. 
You look sober, Sir; but are we to be less wise 
than A. T. Stewart ? 

‘Then you spoke of shaping public opinion 
You never were more mistaken. An able daily 
1ape public opinion, but it only 
leads it. The man who has the loudest lungs 
in a crowd can lead it if he will. But he can 
not lead it away from its purpose. He can only 
place himself skillfully at its head, and, know- 
ing its aims, submit to be pushed on in advance. 
Now a party in the State is only a larger mob. 





appears to 


nd it is 
the able editor's first business to ascertain which 
of the two is the most likely to win, and to lead 
that. For the biggest crowd is the majority, 
and the majority rules, and i¢ the able daily is 
therefore bound to lead. How about principle, 
do you say? Don’t you see that there is no 
principle involved in party warfare? Certain 
men want power—are ambitious to rule the na- 
tion. They set the people by the ears about an 





rhere are always at least two parties ; 


abstraction—persuade the nation that all depends 
upon the success of this or that man; and thus 
play the game of politics. Show me one man 
of them that has any real principle of action 
other than that very important one of you tickle 
me and I'll tickle you. There is no right or prin- 
ciple involved, and if there was it wouldn’t mat- 
ter; for, after all our squabbles, God overrules 
it all for the best. 

‘Tt is an editor’s business to know what his 
publie likes, and to give them that. It is a 
shrewd editor’s business to foresee in what di 
rection public opinion is next to turn, and to be 
the first to sound the advance in this new direc 
tion. And it is his first duty, when he has by 
unwise haste taken a wrong step, to take it back. 
Ignorant people cry down the London Times 
because, having yesterday blown hot, to-day it 
blows cold on the same subject. But therein 


lies the secret of its immense success. Yester- 
day it made a mistake. Before night that mis- 
take was seen. This morning it comes out with 
an able article which appears, but on/y appears, 
to shape the public opinion. In fact, it only 
gives it voice; and this, so far as the editorial 
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department is concerned, is the true « 
the daily—to furnish words for the idk 
rest dormant and inarticulate in the min 
public. 

‘Conscience, do you say? But, my ad 
conscience has nothing to do with it D 
you see that plainly enough? Of course 
want to do what is right. But a newspa 
not a moral agent. It is a commer 


hose only duty is success. Ad 


lation, w 
man would be thought insane who sh 

on selling goods which only a few of tl 
munity want. And just in the same 
newspaper aims to get as large a public 
ble. If that public is vacillating, if 
sense is low, if it cares little for princip] 
much for interest—that is a misfortun 
sure; but the newspaper is not responsibl 
It has only to follow. It is useless to s 
self to impracticable things. In this w 
two makes four, and that is a principle w 
change. I do not say that an editor is 1 
have Oo} inions of his own. God forbid! H 
can not help having them; and the abler 


1] 


the more unpractical and impractic 
vate opinions are likely to be. Now it 
first di tv t » be practical. And if an ¢ 
not successful, what is the use of him? « 
tell me that, Sir? He had much better 
wood, 

*You think the public sensible, ard in 
main right. The public is 





in ass, and « 


You, simple -hearted and right-minde 
try gentleman, think I do not know wl 
public wants. But is not my paper success 
and is not that the only criterion? You « 

to scandal; but I—who do not like it eitl 
know that the paper which gives the most will s¢ 
best. You think an editor should be gover 
by high moral principle. He ought not t 
such an ass as to Jet any body else use him- 

I grant you. But the public does not « 


principle. It is a pig—and likes to have its 
ribs tickled. Let the news be exciting, ar 
cares not if it be also true. Let the article | 


slashing, and it matters little whom it slas} 
Let the story be strong enough, and you will s 
that every man has read it, by the fierceness 





with which every man abuses the paper that 
gives ge 

There was a long silence when Stofile w 
done. Each sat gazing into the fire, and | 
it lool 
rieved and a good deal surprised at the d 
trine which his scholar had just laid down t 


with hisown thoughts. The old presider 


him. Stoffle was so plausible that even a presi- 
dent and doctor of divinity may be excused f 
asking himself if this was indeed the truth of 
the matter. 

At last the Reverend Doctor Wiseacre look 
up into Stoffle’s flushed face, and said, ‘* I am 
sorry I advised you to go to New York.” 

‘¢ And I,” said the editor, bowing gracefully, 
‘shall never cease to be grateful for your sound 
-ounsel.”’ 


‘¢ Some day you will think differently. Aaron 




















len 
be 


t the last high-priest who set up a gol 


crying, ‘These 


his people to worshi} 
is, O Israel!’ But Aaron repente 
I trust will you. ‘Except the Lord 
the house, they labor in vain that build 
Lord keep the city, the 
It 


except the watch- 


is 


, waketh but in vain. in vain for 
1 to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the 
ead of sorrows: for so he giveth his beloved 


‘That is all very true,” replied Stofile; ‘* but 
‘e not practical, my dear Sir; 
"i 


rose 


1 se 
1 € 


» you al 
it practic 
which he 


to retire; and here I 
»to leave him. The historian should be 
judge and not advocate. It is his to state the 
uirly and trust the verdict to the jury of 
uders, each of whom must at last 
n for himself, of ‘* What is best ?” 


settle this 


CLERGYMAN’S ADVENTURE. 
HAD not been long settled over my first 
| ( », when one Tuesday afternoon a stran- 





~ 


large 
Ile entered 
l l vb shook me long and cordially by 
nd, placed his bran-new hat upon the sofa, 
beside it, and proceeded to explain 
ject of his visit. He was a very tall man 
1 that I at once set him down as a Pole. 
3 face was so slashed and scarred, that I was 
mee reminded of Smolensko and Borodino. 
He wore a suit of fresh black cloth, with a shiny 

invest, with an alarming display of breast-pins, 
and rings. 


was ushered into my study. 


Ww, 





at 


ins, His dress was altogether out 
keeping with his face, hands, and figure, all 
of which told of hard daily toil. 


To this day I am ignorant of the nation to 
‘+h my visitor belonged. But of one thing | 
it was to a nation whose language is 

culiarly complicated. He talked with the ut- 
most volubility ; but I could not understand a 

rd. I only wondered how it was possible that 
nyt 








n sure; 





‘aning at all could be conveyed by a tor- 
of sounds that seemed to me as senseless as 
the noise of a stream of gravel pouring down a 
cliff. I would no more try to master that lan- 
guage than I would attempt to learn the lan- 
guage of birds or insects. I was unwilling to 
hurt his feelings, and for a while suffered him to 
talk on, without intimating that I did understand 
him in the least. 

At last it occurred to me that there might be 
something important for me to know in what he 
was saying ; and so at, or rather before the first 
pause, I told him politely that I could not un- 
derstand. He only seemed to take it as con- 
firmation of the fact that I did understand, and 
went on all the more confidently. 

‘** There may be some person sick,” I said to 
myself, and shook my head in token of not un- 
derstanding. 





To my dismay he only seemed to 
take it as a negation to some request he was 
making. Looking at me a moment with sur- 
prise, not to say virtuous indignation, he re- 
sumed his line of remark, increased, as I could 


A CLERGYMAN’S ADVENTURE. 


now fancy, into argument. I became really uw 
easy. 

‘He may be a father wishing me to bury his 
dead child,” I said to myself. ‘* Perhaps a hus- 
band who has hurried from the side of a dying 
wife !” 

I rose on the instant, assured him with deep- 
est emphasis that I had not the faintest idea of 

haking my head in 
He gazed upon me in pain- 
ful astonishment. I in his 
eves. 

** And can it be possible,” he thought 
‘that h this Ch 
land, there can be a man calling himself a Chris- 
} 


his meaning, and closed by s 
violent negative. 
hts 


read his thougl 


as he 









stood before me, at here, in istian 





tian minister who deli 


q 


rately refuses such a 
uest as this I have now made!” 

I fairly perspired. How could I understand 
him or get him to understand me! Here 
we th of each other, 


were 
two in arm’s-leng 
agues apart. 
other over che 


tween. Suda 


and yet 
And so we stood looking at 
rulf that yawned impassable be- 
nly an idea smote ‘ 
easoned with myself. 
ntly 
interests him so, and a woman not be in some 
way involved therein. Men never 
interested in any thing, unless it inv 
Now ** Frau” I regarded as 
a Sclavonic, a sort of root-word of all language 
'y woman. 

‘* Kyau?” I tried, interrogatively. 

He clutched this rope’s end I had thrown him 
convulsively, and resumed his torrent of explan 
I only waited calm ust had 
blown itself out. 

“ Frau!” I said, as a point of departur 
then placed my hand in a feeble 
head and side, and with a suffering countenai 
and groans of deep distress endeavored to con- 


eacil 








me 
‘* Tt is impossible,” I r 
‘* that he can be upon an errand which evide 





are very 


man in some way.” 





tos 






tion. ly until the ¢ 





manner upon 


vey to him my idea of the precarious state of his 
wife’s health. At the same time I took up my 
hat and cane, and made motions toward the door 
as if to accompany | 

That he perfectly understood me I saw plainly ; 
but instead of starting to go with me to his af 
flicted wife he shook his head in violent refusal, 
took up his own hat to put it down carefully, and 
then took a seat on the sof: 
leg over his knee, ke 
the time, to let me gather the direct 

I saw it all at once! Poor man, his wife 
been sick, but it was too late fo 
pany him to his home now 


iim. 


1 again, crossed his 


ping his eye in mine all 


reverse, 
had 
me to act m- 
solated, 
H 
wished me to attend, at the proper hour, her 
funeral. How stupid in me not to see it all be- 
fore! how greatly I must have lacerated his b] 
ing bosom! Yes, I understood now And 1 
hastened to let him know it. Still standing be- 
fore him I began again—certain this time. 

‘* Fyau?” I asked. He eagerly assented. 

Immediately I assumed a mournful aspect a 
befits one beside the dead. With pantomimi 
motions of my hands I described — while he 
watched me with quick and even painful atten- 


It was d 


she was dead; he was alone in the world. 
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re me shrouded 





tion—his beloved wife lying bef 
for the grave. I went so far as to place her in 
the coffin, to gaze upon her face with a last look, 
to screw down the lid, to accompany her cold 
remains, with slow and dejected gait, to the 
grave. To avoid any possibility of mistake this 
time, I even lowered the coffined body of her he 
loved most on earth into its grave, held Burial 
Service over her with book in hand, filled up the 
grave, heaped up the earth thereupon, and turned 
I even had some thought of erect- 
ing a monument before I had done, when I was 
arrested in my pantomime by my friend, the af- 
flicted husband. He understood me perfectly. 
In fact, it would have been impossible for him 








sadly away. 


not to have understood my meaning unless he 
I saw, soon after the fu- 
neral of his beloved wife began, that some emo- 
tion was kindled in his soul. ‘* Very natural,” 
[ thought, ** under the circumstances of his mel- 
ancholy case; only, let me go on so that there 
can be no longer any possible lack of understand- 
ing between us.” 
When I had completed my delineation h 

slowly rose from the sofa and stood up before 
me, very tall, immensely broad-chested, exceed- 


ingly angry! 


had been stone-blind. 


the scars thereupon were very distinct. Yes, 
his eyes told me, without any need of words 
that he was exasperated to the last degree. I 
thought of Smolensko and Borodino, and trem- 
bled in my boots. But I was unconscious of 
any intention of offending, and looked at him 
fearlessly and innocently as a child. For a mo- 
ment he stood looking at me with steady, fiery 
eye, working at his bristling mustache with a 
nervous hand, as if on the point of striking me. 
I never faced a man so terribly angry as he was 
in my life; it was like having the hot breath of 
a lion on one’s very cheek! When I came t 
understand matters afterward, my only wonder 
was that he had not actually struck me. My 
being a minister, probably, went far to shield 
me. 

When the certainty that I could mean nothing 
offensive to him slowly broke upon him, the mus- 
cles of his set lips relaxed, his eve softened, he 
sank back upon the sofa, first with a smile, then 
began laughing, then fairly rolled and rocked 
with purple laughter until the sofa creaked under 
him. Now his booted feet would fly up into the 
air as he fell back almost fainting with laughter, 





and then they would come down aga 
stamp on the floor as he rose to the surface again 
almost suffocated. Then he would stamp yet 
again on the floor, and shake himself, and draw 
his face together and attempt an explanation, 
but again the ludicrous idea would come upon 
him, and over he would roll again in agonies of 
laughter. 

It was now my turn to be offended. After 
gazing upon him for a while I quietly turned 
away, sat down at my desk, drew my paper and 
ink toward me, and composed myself to write. 
This served to sober his amusement somewhat. 
At last he arose, and in a very respectful man- 
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In the pallor of his countenance | 


ner began an elaborate apology in his unl 
tongue, but suddenly checked himself. 

‘* Frau?” he asked. 

I nodded my head, and waited his suc 
pantomime. But at the word the ludics 
whatever it was, came upon him afresh, 
over he went again on the sofa in convul 
mirth, which were probably only aggravated 
my dignified solemnity. With what vivid fi 


1d 








ness the whole scene comes to my mind as I 1 
write! It is as if it had occurred only an } 
ago. ‘Things make a deeper impression occur 
ring early in life, I suppose. 

My friend obtained enough mastery of | 






self at last to get up from the sofa 
somewhat composed beside me. The 
sun was shining full into my study thi 
western window. He pointed to it, and look 








at me interrogatively. I nodded in assent. H 
then slowly traced with his extended fins 
downward course. When he had got it be! 
the horizon, he again asked me with his e 

I understood? Certainly. He wished 1 

so somewhere, or do something, when the sur 


Yes, I understood that! He tl 
with my pen—which he most politely bori 


wrote an address on the back of my next § 


was down. 


bath’s sermon. Calling my earnest attention t 
it, he found I understood from my repeat 
nods, took up his hat, began another apology 1 
his unknown tongue, but checked himself, shook 
me cordially by the hand, and left. I heard a 
kind of strangled cough from him as he descend- 
ed my steps, and looking out of the window I 
saw him walking away, bowed with laught 

he went. 





Young ministers are specially jealous of t) 
dignity. I felt that mine had been seriou 
compromised. At one time I had determi: 
not to notice the matter any more, tear up tl 
address, and forget all about it. But no. I 
had given a kind of dumb promise. Sesides, I 
was really curious to know what my cabalisti 
visitor wanted with me. 

‘There was no one at home but myself. So, 
after a solitary cup of tea that night, I sall 
out to keep my appointment. It was a clear, 
moonlight night. I remember it well, for when 
I had arrived on the street indicated in the ad- 
dress, I stopped and read that address again by 
the moonlight with ease. Yes, there I was, 
obedient to the direction, as far as I could make 
it out. What next? I walked up the street on 
one side, and down on the other, in vain. I 
had almost determined to abandon the whol 
matter in disgust, and return home. At this 
instant I observed a group of persons enjoying 
the beautiful night upon their front piazza near 
by. Crossing over, it occurred to me, as I went, 


that this might be the very house I was in search 





of, and these individuals were now watching for 
my arrival. And so, arrived at the gate and 
attracting the attention of the party, I said, 
‘<I believe I am expected here—am I not ?” 
I remember as distinctly as if it occurred this 
morning the profound silence in which my ques- 











where 
My 
¢ b 














A CLERGYMAN’ 


tion was received. There were several young 
l s on the piazza, and therefore the silence 
soon broke into a general titter by way of reply 
Being young, I was greatly embarrassed. If J 
ly knew any clew by which to indicate the 
rson or the house of which I was in search, I 

| have asked and received assistance. 


‘‘Pardon me, I have got I explained. 


‘Do you know of any one in this neighborhood 





buried ? al- 


who 1s very ill, or who is to be 

though that was preposterous at such an hour. 
No, they knew of none such. I remember 

there was a young lady with particularly 







pert little apron trimr 


1, who acted as spokeswoman for the 


k eyes, in a 


They all caught t 
seemed d eply interest 

‘*Do you know, then,” I asked as 
‘‘of any one to be married here or any 


L. 


] 


tesperate 


a 
ince, 
ighborhood to-night ?” 
received 


re in this ne 
My question was 


shouts of 


with 





ghter—they were just in that temper. As to 
the black-eyed miss in the coquettish apron, she 
ssured me, with tears of fun in her eyes, that 
she was sure no one was to be married in the 


that night; she ** only wish was! 


1 there 
ught it was due ther [ certainly had 
ng else to do, for I did not know where to go 
so I leaned nted 
brief the visit I had received, the quandary I was 
vin. It i 


n no- 


upon the gate and recou in 





ways the best plan to be per- 
tforward and frank in ro 
It is by far the most direct as well as 





st and smoothest road through any difficulty 
vever brambly. I found it 
And I will only say that, from this singular 


ning, an acquaintance sprang up bet 


so in this case. 


nyself and this family on their piazza 


y no means ceased that night. Becoming ac- 
juainted with me in this odd manner, the entir 
came to my church on the ensuing Sab- 


, 
mily 
h for t first time in their lives. And so 
itters went on until they became first habitual 
ni 


ubs 


} 
he 





s, and finally substantial and working 


3y the blessing of God, human na- 






1as a thousand various handles if we are 
} 


nly gentle enough and expert enough to grasp 


iardly finished my narr: 








ty on the piazza, when I obse 


man hurryi 


other side. 


ng 


it a few mo- 


The sat 


1e person had hurri¢ 


d di 
l 





ments before, and i 
1y friend in 
I hastened across and found it 
me, 


might | 


I search of me. 






lien 
tudieu 


He seemed gre atly pl ased to see 
elieved in mind myself, I willingly accompanied 
lim, Cc 
knew it to be but a mockery. 


even 


so. 
Greatly 
nversation we did not attempt; we 

A few hundred yards and we reached a neat 
residence. I have learned since how 
the residence of a foreigner to a ce 
what I saw in this and other like 
would seem that foreigners of the poorer 


have, in their own country, no homes of their 


own. They reside rather in rented buildir 





S ADVENTURE. 8&5 


arrived in t 


As soon as 


on 


ints. lis coun 


mere ten: 
ymes possessed of a home 
n his life. It 
large 


He is apt to put on a 
yrnice, 


try, such a fore * bec 


of his own, and for the first time i 
is to him his own!—a kind of pet, a 2 toy, a 
joy and a pride. ltogether 
too much piazza, and balcony, 
He is too prone to clap a gilt weath- 
} ] 


and ¢ and 


balustrad 
er-cock, ps a small cupola, « 
He too and too 


He fills his yard energetically with enormous 


n top of it 


perha 


paints it in hues many warm 


pigeon-houses and hen-coops. ‘There is so mu 
winding gravel walk no grass is left. ‘The gar- 


den is taken up with arbors an mmer-houses, 
cent. laudable 


l inn 





dials and vases It 
he 
It is like ] laying ba 

But my business lay inside my 
It was filled with guests—ever 


yet one can not smiling as one rides by. 


I} 





dence. 
woman, and child evidently a foreigner. 
a little e all resumed thei 
conve! 
n 
prim lady of about fifty, 


1 
sil 


at my entran 





and not a syllable could I catch 
ati h 


if + y\t v 
a eVi attempted an easy convers: 


dressed in a black silk, 


with a wreath of artificial flowers in her 





1ose side I was placed ; but it was in vain 
she only seemed terrified that the attention of 
the company shoul 1 be drawn to her, and shoo! 


her head in token of being unable to understand ; 
nd nothing was left but to look around an 


of pall 
ind ornaments upon the 


ruments and furni- 


> Was 


itings upon 


mantle—an 





ling of mu 


overcrow( 
ture generally about the r a. 





But what was I there to « There was the 
company to be sure—but for what pt ose 7 
There was a long array of drinking-glasses upon 


h held a little stack of 


of th 


the side-board, but ea 


side 


cigars. Extending along one 1e@ room 
was a long table, but whatever was on it was 
carefully covered with a snowy table-cloth. My 
friends around me were all waiting painfully for 
something. The lady in the flowers by my side 


tticed her thin, 
long hands actually tremble as they lay in strong 
the lap of her black silk. 
only acquaintance present was my Visit 


iort di 


nse, I 


] 


was In nervous ne 


suspe 


contrast upon 





stance from me, awkward and un- 
easy in his fine clothes, anxious for something to 
He looked at me wistfully. 
ith the serene calmness of 


He looked at me imp 


I became intent in my gaze 


I returned 


begin. 


his gaze w 





ignorance. ingiy as the 
moments rolled by. 
upon a battle-scene—a 
smoke, bayonets, 
little frame upon the wall opposite 


thing on earth to do but wait—and I waited he- 


vast am 


and butchery 





Ww no- 


t 
ul 


Suddenly my host arose. Not in vain had hi 
been at Smolensko and B dino, A deed was 
to be done. No man there besides would lead 


ide } 


ae. ie 


He would. At 


one sti stk 
before me, drawing up the lady in the black 


the van. 


silk 





and ificial wreath to his side as he did so 
As they stood before me. side by side, with wait- 


all flashed upon he instant 


ing eyes, it me. r 


re I was absolutely ignorant what I was want- 





lof 
vVclt 
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The next 
east degree 


what I had 


ed for 
instant I was on my feet, not in the 
surprised, taking it all as exactly 


I was so young, I suppose. 


expected and was waiting for. 

It is a matter I flatter myself upon. I dare 
say it is the culmination of all culture never to 
be surprised under any possible circumstances. 
It is an evil, a defect, a weakness to be sur- 
prised. It throws you off your balance—it ex- 
; you to blunder and mortification—it gives 
No possible 
good ever results from being taken by surprise. 
What is the use, then, of being surprised? Next 
to escaping altogether from the emotion itself, is 
the power of entirely concealing that emotion 
A distinguished clergyman 
once told me he had as completely lost the fac- 
ulty of being surprised or astonished as one loses 
a pocket handkerchief. At least, never let it be 
2 that you are painfully taken unaware. 
Without more than a decent pause, allowing 


your foe an advantage over you. 


when it does arise. 


S0E 


all the rest of the company to rise, I proceeded 
to marry the couple before me. I was perfectly 
aware that not an individual in the house un- 
derstood a syllable Isaid. Iwas perfectly aware 
that neither of the two before me understood a 
syllable of what I said. I hesitated not for 
that. Gravely and seriously I proceeded—what 
else could I do?—precisely as if they did under- 
True, when I asked the groom if fe 
knew any reason why he should not then be 
married to that woman, he recognized it as some 
question, and replied, with emphasis, in the af- 
She in her turn did the same. I 
had no disposition even to smile. Did I not 
know their real meaning? ‘The attention they 
gave my every word was gratifying. 


stand. 


firmative. 


It seems 
absurd now, but there. was a ceremony to be 
gone through with. I went through with it. 
I exhorted him upon the duties of his new life ; 
I warned him of its perils. And she had her 
important obligations. I detailed them to her. 
My remarks were impressive in tone at least. 
[hey seemed deeply impressed. And so I closed 
the ceremony with a benediction, which they re- 
ceived with bowed heads. 

It was an immense relief to all of us. Cheer- 
Rosy and bustling 
females removed the cloth from the table, and 
displayed it literally crowded and loaded with 
all delicacies. The bridegroom was an old sol- 
dier; he had faced a difficulty, he had stormed 
Ina 
few moments I was placed at the head of the 
table, the bride on one side, the groom on the 
other; half the company seated up and down 
the table, the other half eager and active to wait 
upon them. I, too, felt reassured, elate. Iwas 
master of the event. No sooner was the com- 
pany settled at the table than I rapped smartly 
upon it with the handle of my knife, and pro- 
What person there 
but thoroughly understood all I meant thereby ? 

I wondered now that I had found my igno- 
rance of the language spoken in the house an ob- 
stacle. Every body was talking and laughing, 


fulness resumed its sway. 


a position, he was hilarious with victory. 


ceeded to ask a blessing. 


and I enjoyed it all as much as any. I had} 
need to ask for any thing. Before I cou k 
every thing on the table in turn was handed 
tome. In the course of the feast there 

one skeleton there, and this was a parti 
thin-bodied, long-necked bottle placed before my 
plate, clustered about with wine-glasses. [ } 

a vague idea that it was my duty—an off 
duty—to pledge the married. couple from 
special wine, which I presumed to be of s 
rare vintage. But there were difficulties in 
way. I did not know when to do it. 

not know how to doit. I had joined 

en Temperance societies up to that dat: 

a high officer of three at that instant- 
emnly pledged to taste nothing that cx 
toxicate. 

In this dilemma I only followed the mast 
policy I had so far—I simply waited. And th 
In the 
dle of the meal he waited for me no longer. H 
seized the bottle, smote off its neck like a sol- 
dier, filled his bride’s glass, mine, his own. His 
bride and himself arose—I also. As the glasses 
of the twain clinked against each other across 
the board my glass made a third thereto. [| 
too bowed to her, to him, wished them long |] 
and every blessing, not the less sincerely becaus 
only with my eyes, held the foaming glass to my 
lips, not a drop passing in, however, and wit! 
them sat down. I had violated two-thirds of 
my pledge— “© Touch not, handle 
—but had held the other and most important 
third unscathed. 

One last difficulty lay in my path. 
very thirsty when I first arrived after my walk 
As the feast progressed I naturally grew even 
thirstier. Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Hebrew, I was acquainted with. Most 
gladly would I now have given up my knoy 
edge of any fifty words of either of these lan- 
guages to know, for the 


uld in- 


bridegroom was true to his policy. 


taste not, 


instant, the word for 
water in the tongue which all around me were 

At last I must have wa- 
} 


so copiously wasting. 
ter—there is a point beyond which one can not 
do without it. I caught the eye of the happy 
groom, flying hither and thither in repelling tl 
incessant musketry of jokes from his jovial guests. 
[ laid my finger upon my wine-glass and shool 
my head with a smile. He became instantly 
serious, deeply interested. I repeated the si 
He rose with alacrity, hastened to the side-board, 
returned with a bottle of another wine, and 
placed it before me. What could I do but shake 
my head ? He paused, reflectively ; he rubbed 
his forehead with his finger—not in vain; the 
fact struck him! Gone but for a moment, he 
returned, placed a huge goblet beside my plate 
with one hand, while with his other he filled it 
to the brim with brandy from a stone jug! 

I arose. It was time. A profound bow to 
the company, which they all arose to receive, a 
cordial shake of the hand with the bridegroom, 
and I had left them to the full enjoyment of 
their own language. When out in the night-air 
I found it to be a good deal colder than I had 




















.d when within the heated room My 
is charged me a hundred times to tie my 
hief around my throat on such 
It a 

h no minister can legitimately have unless 
ntly wedded to an heiress or the legatee of 





oc’ 


ns is to prevent bronchitis- disease 
a 
rtune. 
So I stopped under the half-raised windows, 
1 one pocket, then another, then my bo- 
my handkerchief. As I did so I could 
bridegroom narrating something within 
ymmanding voice. As I searched he pro- 
led I heeded it not until suddenly I heard 
say, in his recital, in a tone of sharp inquiry, 
[ listened with an intuition. There 
ea peal of laughter which drowned his nar- 
Again I heard him exclaim, in tones 
* mi then a few more 
id words of narration, and the shouts of laugh- 
ter and the stamping actually shook the house. 


m for 


a 


' 





inquiry, ‘* Frau?” 





If they had not made such a noise they might 
} heard me also. I understood the joke. 
But my throat was now enveloped, and I walked 
ipidly away. Yet squares off I could hear the } 
ged laughter. He being a bridegroom, | 


being guests, doubtless he enjoyed the 


when he was at my study; and they, when 

s table, better than would otherwise have 

1 the case. 
| 

‘ 


I 


Sut it was not all against me—the joke—at 
[I afterward learned. It to his 
I had that night married him. Had | 

his thirty-sixth wife instead, I know of | 

te against it, or of any excuse I could | 
plead, had I known it, for not performing 
in No wonder, 
had looked with suspicious eye upon my 
intomimie attendance at the bedside of his dy- 

g companion. No wonder his suspicions had 
n almost to exasperated certainty when I per- 
«1 before him, in dumb show, the familiar 
tacle of a wife’s funeral. I am glad it all 

passed off as smoothly as itdid! Why he should 
ot me to perform the ceremony I never 
1. Perhaps the minister of his own lan- 

e was sick or absent, or had become worn 

t in the duty of marrying him to his previous 
[ am sure / do not know. 

am certain I would not wish a fee under 
h circumstances as these!” I said, a little 

lignantly, to the prompt question of my wife 

l ight. After asking me whether I had duly 

ed up my throat or not, it was the first thing 

ie had inquired about. ‘* Minister as I am, 
just between us, you know, my dear, the fun of 


as was 
sixth wife 
+} n 


tatn 


y office the ec: however, 
it | 














1e thing was fee enough.” 
It 
uth of a foreign tongue rang at my front door. 
He ¢ vidently was a peddler. 

ard box he carried was proof of that. 


was while I was absent next day 





The huge paste- 
The 
servant who answered the bell repelled him with 
He would not be repelled, and rang 
ag , continued to ring until my wife herself 
laid aside her sewing and went to the door. 
During her earnest and repeated declarations 
to him that she was not in want of any of his 











MY WHISTLING 


that a} 
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NEIGHBOR. 








id at her feet and 


There was nothing to do but to 


t 
{ 


wares, he coolly iF the box 
walked off. 
open it. My wife showed me 
fore I had laid aside my cat 
home. There was a handsomely worked smok- 


ing-cap, several beautiful pipes, which, to this 


the contents be- 


1@ on my return 


hour, adorn my mantle—I have no other use for 
them, and a quantity of cigars in gilt papers. 
My clerk smokes—I gave them to him—he says 
he never before knew such exquisite tobacco 
could be grown. But the gem of the box was 


acake. I f 
—twice the 
richly frosted, he 
the top Was a cir 
not have been 
they meant we never knew. 
understood and appreciated perfectly. 


ar to say how large that cake was 


size of any I had ever before seen ; 
wily freighted with fruit. Upon 
cle of raised letter Phey could 
made more dist yet what 
The cake itself we 


Nor had 







i 





we any doubt as to the source and cause of the 
gift. Upon the cake lay two cards, linked to- 
gether with white satin ribbon. On one of these 
was written ‘‘ Herr,” on the other the word 
‘Frau!” and strongly italicized ! 

If my friend proceeds in the same course as 


before, I do not see why he may not call upon 
y him yet again. ‘The 
1 better how to pro- 






me at any hour to ma 
next time I will under 


tana 





MY WHISTLING NEIGHBOR. 
\ TE had moved into a new house, situated 
about the céntre in a row of ten, all run 
up together in hurried, 
{ from each other by partitions of brick 
n that sound was only a little 
through. For the first three o1 
I unable to sleep, except in 
snatches, for so many noises came to my ears, 
originating, apparently, in my own domi 











mushroom fashion, and 








divide: 
so thi 
in passing 


four nights 





deadened 


was 





e, that 
anxiety in regard to burglars was constantly ex- 
cited. Both on the first and ond nights I 
made a journey through the house in the small 


sec 


hours, but found no intruders on my premises. 
The sounds that disturbed me came from some 
of my neighbors, who kept later vigils than suit- 
ed my habits. 


‘here 


said I, looking up from 
my paper, as I sat reading on the second day 
after taking possession of my newhome. ‘‘That 
fellow is a nuisance.” 

‘¢ What fellow ?” 
| tenance showed surprise at the remark. She was 


it is again !” 


asked my wife, whose coun- 
either unconscious or unaffected by the circum- 
stance that annoyed my sensitive ears. 

| **T)on't you hear it ?” said I. 

‘* Hear what ?” 

‘That everlasting whistle.” 

‘Oh!” <A smile played over my wife’s face. 


** Does it annoy you?” 

‘*T can’t say that I am particularly annoy 
t but I shall be if it’s to g 
A man whistles for want of thought, 


| 


( A 


by it vet; »} on Inces- 


santly. 


and th 


is very fact will—” 
‘‘T’m not so sure of that,” remarked my wife, 


I 


interrupting me, ‘* the poet notwithstanding. 
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would say that he whistles from exuberant feel- 
ings. Our neighbor has a sunny temper, no 
doubt; what, I am afraid, can not be said of 
our neighbor on the other side. I've never heard 
him whistle; but his scolding abilities are g: 
and, judging from two days’ observation, he is 
not likely to permit them to grow feeble for want 
of use.” 





I did not answer, but went on with my read- 
ing, silenced, if not reconciled to my whistling 
neighbor. 

Business matters annoyed me through the day, 
and I felt moody and depressed as I took my 
course homeward at nightfall. I was not leay- 
ing my cares behind me. Before shutting my 
account-books, and locking my fire-proof, I had 
made up a bundle of troubles to carry away with 
me, and my shoulders stooped beneath the bur- 
den. 

I did not bring sunlight into my dwelling as 
I crossed, with dull, deliberate st« ps, its thresh- 
old. ‘The flying feet that sprung along the hall, 
and the eager voices that filled, suddenly, the 
air in a sweet tumult of sound as I entered, were 
quiet and hushed in a little while. I did not re- 
pel my precious ones, for they were very dear to 
my heart; but birds do not sing joyously except 
in the sunshine, and my presence had cast a 
shadow. The songs of my home birds died 
into fitful chirpings—they sat quiet among the 
branches. I saw this, and understood the rea- 
son. I condemned myself; I reasoned against 
the folly of bringing worldly cares into the home 
sanctuary; I endeavored to rise out of my gloomy 
state. But neither philosophy nor a self-com- 
pelling effort was of any avail. 

I was sitting, with my hand partly shading 
my face from the light, still in conflict with my- 
self, when I became conscious of a lifting of the 
shadows that were around me, and of a freer 
respiration. The change was slight, but still 
very perceptible. Iwas beginning to question 
as to its cause, when my thought recognized an 
agency which had been operative through the 
sense of hearing, though not before externally 
perceived in consequence of my abstracted state. 
My neighbor was whistling ‘* Begone, Dull 
Care!” 

Now, in my younger days, I had whistled and 
sung the air and words of this cheerful old song 
hundreds of times, and every line was familiar to 
memory. I listened, with pleased interest, for a 
little while, and then, as my changing state gave 
power to resolutions quick born of better reason, 
I said, in my thought, emphatically, as if re- 
manding an evil spirit, 
segone, dull care!’’ And the fiend left me. 

Then I spoke cheerfully, and in a tone of in- 
terest to quiet little May, who had walked round 
me three or four times, wondering in her little 
heart, no doubt, what held her at a distance from 
her papa, and who was now seated by her mo- 
ther, leaning her flaxen head, fluted all over 
with glossy curls, against her knee. She sprung 
at my voice, and was in my lap at a bound. 
What a thrill of pleasure the tight clasp of her 


se 





arms 
of ble 


From that moment I felt kinder toward y 


né igh 


sent to my heart! Oh love, thou art 


sssing ! 


bor. He had done me good—had pl 


before me as David played before Saul, ex 
ing the evil spirit of discontent. There was ; 


longe 


r a repellent sphere, and soon all my 


| « nes were close around me, and hap] y as ll 


er times with their father. 


Af 


| with 


made 
strove to regain their lost empire in my 1 


[ felt 
of ch 
they 


ter they were all in bed, and I sat 
my wife, the cares that ‘‘infest the « 
a new assault upon me, and vig 
their approaches, and the gradual re 
eerful thoughts with every advancing 
made. In my struggle to maintai: 


tranquillity which so strengthens the 


work 


and duty I arose and walked the 


My wife looked up to me with inquiry o1 





face. Then she let her eyes fall upon her n« 
work, and as I glanced toward her at every 
in my walk, I saw an expression of tender ¢ 


cern on her lips. She understood that I w: 
at case in my mind, and the knowledge tr 


her. 


‘*‘ How wrong in me,” I said, in self-rel 


| **thu 
| things, which such brooding can in no way 


s to let idle brooding over mere <« 


fect, trouble the peace ¢ f home;” and I ma 
new effort to rise again into a sunnier regi 
he fiend had me in his clutches again, a 


But t 


I could not release myself. Now it was tl 


Davic 


clear notes rang out in the air, ‘* Away with 





1 came anew to my relief. Suddenly | 


Melancholy.” 

I can not tell which worked the instant rey 
f feeling that came—the cheerful air, 1 
words of the song which were called to ren 
brance by the air, or the associations of by- 


sion ¢ 


vears 


that were revived. But the spell was 


tent and complete. I was myself again. 
During the evening the voice of my wife | 


out st 


} 


I 


quite unusual of late, for life’s sober realities 
taken the music from her as well as from 
husband. We were growing graver every day 


It was pleasant to hear her flute-tones aga 
leasant, and my ear hearkened loving! 


very ] 


The « 


each time as the notes died away. 


‘ause of this fitful warbling I reco 


They wel 


re sponsive to our n¢ ighbor. 

I did not then remark upon the circumstanct 
One reason of this lay in the fact that I 
spoken lightly of our neighbor’s whistling p1 
pensity, which struck me in the beginning 
vulgar; and I did not care to acknowledg 
self so largely his debtor as I really was. 

We were in our bedroom, and about retiring 
for the night, when loud voices, as if in strif 
came discordantly through the thin party w 
from our neighbors on the other side. S 
thing had gone wrong there, and angry pa 
were in the ascendant. 

‘* How very disagreeable!” I remarked. 


“ce 7 


ically. 


he man’s a brute!” said my wife, en 
‘*‘He does nothing, it seems to me, 





1 


} 


] 


»veral times into snatches of song—a thing 


vu 


l 








MY WHISTLING NEIGHBOR. &9 


igle in his family. Pity that he hadn’t some- 
¢ of the pleasant temper of our neighbor on 
he other side.” 
‘¢ That is a more agreeable sound, I must con- 
> was my answer as the notes of ‘* What 
like Music steals over the Sea” rose sweet- 
n the air. 
‘Far returned my wife. 
‘He plays well on his instrument,” I said, 
My ear was following the notes in 
We stood listening until 


more agreeable,” 


nit. 


d recognition. 


neighbor passed to another air, set to Mrs. 


Hemans’s beautiful words ‘* Come to the Sunset 
[ree.” To a slow, soft, tender 
notes fell, yet still we heard them with singular 
listinetness through the intervening wall, just a 

ttle muflled, but sweeter for the obstruction. 
* The 


he w 


measure the 


Day is past and gone, 
diman's axe lies free, 


And the reaper’s work is ¢ 


My wife recalled these lines from her memo- 
repeating them in a subdued, tranquilizing 
one. The air 
we no longer recognized its impression on 

It had done its work of re- 
uling the beautiful Evening Hymn of the Switz- 


was still sounding in our ears, 
external senses. 


er, and we repeated to each other verse after 
** Sweet is the hour of 

Pleasant the w 

And the gk 

And the t 

When the 

Of labor 

And kindly 


The loved one 
lo which I added: 
* But rest, 
Than ever n 


iming of the w 
irf whereon we 
and the 


*s task are 


burden 
oer, 


greet 


at the 


more sweet and 

ghtfall 

Our longing hearts shall fill 
In the world beyond the gre 

There shall no t blow, 
No scorching beat; 

There shall be \ 
N » Wear 

And 


mpest 


noontide 


(ll was now still on both sides. 


discord of our scolding neighbor had ceased, 


night melody, which, like a pleasant 


| ‘You 


The harsh 
and 
uur whistling neighbor had warbled his good- 
flower 
rowing near an unsightly object, and interpos- | time; it 


ties, and care began drawing her sombre curtains 
around me. 
like the awaking bird, tuneful in sweet matins. 
‘¢ Day on the Mountains” rang out cheerily, fol- 
lowed by *“* Dear Summer Morn ;” winding off 
with Dull the merry 
laughter of a happy child which had sprung into 
his arms, and was being smothered with kisses. 
The ek 
passed away, and I met my wife and children at 
the breakfast-table with pleasant smiles. 
days I ceased to notice the whistling 
but had 


My neighbor was stirring also, and, 


‘* Begone, Care!” and 


wud that was gathering on my brow 


In a few 


of my neighbor. 


It continued as usual ; 
grown to be such a thing of course as not to be 
an object of thought. But the effect 


a gradual restoration of that 


remained, 
showing itself in 
cheerfulness which care, and work, and brooding 
anxiety about worldly things are so apt to pro- 
duce. The of which had been 
almost dumb in my wife for a long perioc, 
Old familiar ditties would 
break suddenly from ber throat as she sat sew- 


* voice music,’ 
was 
gradually restored. 
ing, and I would often hear her singing again, 
from room to room, as in the sunnier days of ow 
spring-time. As for myself, scarcely an evening 
passed in which I was not betrayed into beating 
time with my foot to ‘* Auld Lang Syne,” ‘* Hap- 
py Land,” ‘‘ Comin’ through the Rye,” or ‘* Hail 
Columbia,” in response to my neighbor’s cheery 
whistle. Our children also caught the infection, 
and would commence singing on the instant our 
neighbor tuned his pipes. Verily he 
the harping David to our Saul! 
live at Number 510, I think,” said a 
gentleman whose face was familiar, though I 
was not able to call his We were 
side by side in the cars. 
[ answered in the affirmative. 
‘So I thought,” he 
second door east.” 
‘*Mr. Gordon.” 
** Yes, Sir; that is my name, 
Then, with a look of 
‘* Doesn’t that whistling fel- 


was our 


benefactor 


sittil 
LLLIN 


name, 


replied. ‘‘I live at 514 


Pleasant houses, 
but mere shells,” said he. 
disgust on his face, 
low between us annoy you terribly? I've got 
so out of all patience that I shall either move or 
Whistle, whistle, from 
morning till night. Pah! 
whistling. It’s a sign of no brains. 
but failed to send either 


silence him. whistle, 
I always detested 
I've writ- 
ten him a note twice, 


isn’t well to quarrel with a neighbor if 


ing a veil of beauty, had removed it from our | you can he Ip Tg 


onsciousness, 


It was a long time since I had felt so peaceful 
on retiring as when my head went down upon its 
pillow—thanks to my light-hearted neighbor, at 
whose whistling propensities I was inclined in 


the beginning to be annoyed. But for him 


should have gone to rest with the harsh discord 
of my scolding neighbor’s voice in my ears, and 
On 
what seeming trifles hang our states of mind! 
A word, a look, a tone of music, a discordant jar, 


been ill at ease with myself and the world. 


will bring light or shadow, smiles or tears. 


On the next morning, while dressing myself, 


**Tt doesn’t annoy unswered. 
a Indeed, I rather like 
‘You do? Well 

what my wife says.” 
‘First-rate for the blue devils, I find I'm 
indebted to our whistling friend for sundry favors 


singular! Just 


in this direction.” 
My new acquaintance looked at me curiously 
‘You're not in half 
amused smile breaking through the unamiabl 
expression which his face had assumed. 
** Altogether in earnest; and I beg of you not 
to send him that note. 


earnest,”’ said he, a 


So your wife is not an- 


hought reached forward over the day’s anxie- noyed ?” 


Vor. XXIII.—No. 133.—G 
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** Not she.” 

‘Is she musical?” I inquired. 

**She was; but of late years life has been 
rather a serious matter with us, and her singing 
birds have died, or lost the heart for music.” 

“The history of many other lives,” said I. 

The man sighed faintly. 

‘* Has there been any recent change?” I ven- 
tured to inquire. 

‘* In what respect ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Has there been no voice from the singing 
birds ?” 

A new expression came suddenly into the 
man’s face. 

‘* Why, yes,” he answered, ‘‘ now that I think 
of it. There has been some low, fitful warblings. 
Only last evening the voice of my wife stole out, 
as if half afraid, and trembled a little while on 
the words of an old song.” 

*¢ The air of which our neighbor was whistling 
at the time,” said I. 

** Right, as I live!’’ was my companion’s .ex- 
clamation, after a pause, slapping his hand on 
his knee. I could hardly help smiling at the 
look of wonder, amusement, and conviction that 
blended on his face. 

**T wouldn’t send that note,”’ said I, mean- 
ingly. 


‘*No, hang me if Ido! I must study this 









THE 
BY W. M. 
| 


| 





ADVENTURES 
THACKERAY. 


| case. I’m something of a philosopher, you mus, 
| know. If our neighbor can awaken the sing 
| birds in the heart of my wife, he may whist) til 
| the crack of doom without hinderance from m, 

| I'm obliged to you for the suggestion.” 

A week afterward I met him again. 

‘*What about the singing birds ?” 

smiling. 

** All alive again, thank God!” He answer 

| with a heartiness of manner that caused me t 
| look narrowly into his face. It wore a bette; 
| expression than when I observed it last. 

| **'Then you didn’t send that note ?”’ 

‘* No, Sir. Why, since I saw you I've actual. 
ly taken to whistling and humming old tune; 
again, and you can’t tell how much better jt 
makes me feel. And the children are becomin 
as merry and musical as crickets. Our frier 


I asked 


| whistle sets them all agoing, like the first signal- 


warble of a bird at day-dawn that awakens th 
woods to melody.” 

We were on our way homeward, and parted 
at my own door. As I entered ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” was pulsing in tender harmonies on the 
air. I stood still and listened until tears fell 
over my cheeks. The singing birds were aliv: 
again in the heart of my wife also, and I said 
‘* Thank God!” as warmly as my neighbor had 
uttered the words a little while before. 





OF 





PHILIP. 





victim, and Philip’s own father the seducer. He 
easily guessed as much as this of the sad littk 
story. Dr. Firmin’s part in it was enough to 
shock his son with a thrill of disgust, and to in 
crease the mistrust, doubt, alienation with whic! 
the father had long inspired the son. What 
would Philip feel when all the pages of that 
dark book were opened to him, and he came to 
hear of a false marriage, and a ruined and out- 
cast woman, deserted for years by the man t 
whom he himself was most bound? Ina word, 
Philip had considered this as a mere case of 
early libertinism, and no more; and it was a 
such, in the very few words which he may hav 
uttered to me respecting thi. matter, that he had 
chosen to regard it. I knew no more than my 


| friend had told me of the story as yet; it was 


only by degrees that I learned it, and as events, 


| now subsequent, served to develop and explain 


it. 
The elder Firmin, when questioned by his old 
acquaintance, and, as it appeared, accomplice 


| of former days, regarding the end of a certain 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH PHILIP IS VERY ILL-TEMPERED. 


HILIP had long divined a part of his dear 
little friend’s history. An uneducated young 
girl had been found, cajoled, deserted by a gentle- 
man of the world. And poor Caroline was the 








intrigue at Margate, which had occurred som« 


| four or five and twenty years back, and when 


Firmin, having reason to avoid his college cred- 
itors, chose to live away and bear a false name, 
had told the clergyman a number of falsehoods, 
which appeared to satisfy him. What had be- 
come of that poor little thing about whom h« 
had made such a fool of himself? Oh, she was 







PHILIP. 


He had 


She had married, and died 


' 


dead, dead ever so many years before. 
pensioned her off. 
in Canada—yes, in Canada. Poor little thing! 
Yes she was a good little thing, and, at one 
time, he had been very soft about her. I am 
sorry to have to state of a respectable gentle- 
man that he told lies, and told lies habitually 
and easily. But, you see, if you commit a 
rime, and break a seventh commandment let us 
say, or an eighth, or choose any number you 
will -you will probably have to back the lie of 
and so you are 
fairly warned, and I have no help for you. If 
I murder a man, and the policeman inquires, 
“Pray, Sir, did you cut this here gentleman’s 
throat ?” 
out of self-defense, though I may be naturally a 
most reliable truth-telling man. And so with 
regard to many crimes which gentlemen commit 
—it is painful to have to say respecting gentle 
men, but they become neither more nor less than 
habitual liars, and have to go lying on through 


action by the lie of the tongue, 


I must bear false witness, you see, 


life to you, to me, to the servants, to their wives, 

to their children, to —— O awful name! I 

May we kneel, may 

we kneel, nor strive to speak our falsehoods be- 
re Thee! 


so, my dear Sir, seeing that after com- 


bow and humble myself. 


mitting any infraction of the moral laws, you 


must tell lies in order to back yourself out of 
your scrape, let me ask you, as a man of honor 
and a gentleman, whether you had not better 
forego the crime, so as to avoid the unavoidable, 
and unpleasant, and daily recurring necessity of 
the subsequent perjury? A poor young girl of 
the lower orders, cajoled, or ruined, more or 
less, is of course no great matter. The little 
is turned out of doors—worse luck for 
her—or she gets a place, or she marries one of 


baggage 


her own class, who has not the exquisite delicacy 
belonging to ‘‘ gentle blood’’—and there is an 
end of her. But if you marry her privately and 
irregularly yourself, and then throw her off, and 
then marry somebody else, you are brought to 
am 
writing of quite an old story, be pleased to re- 
member. The first part of the history I myself 
printed some twenty years ago; and if you fancy 
I allude to any more modern period, Madam, 
you are entirely out in your conjecture. 

It must have been a most unpleasant duty for 
a man of fashion, honor, and good family, to lie 
to a poor tipsy, disreputable bankrupt merchant’s 
daughter, such as Caroline Gann; but George 
Brand Firmin, Esq., M.D., had no other choice : 
and when he lied—as in severe cases, when he 
administered calomel—he thought it best to give 
the drug freely. Thus he lied to Hunt, saying 
that Mrs. Brandon was long since dead in Can- 
ada; and he lied to Caroline, prescribing for her 
the very same pill, as it were, and saying that 
Hunt was long since dead in Canada too. And 
I can fancy few more painful and humiliating 
positions for a man of rank, and fashion, and 
reputation, than to have to demean himself so 
far as to tell lies to a little low-bred person, who 


book in all sorts of unpleasant ways. I 


91 
gets her bread as a nurse of the sick, and has 
not the proper use of her /’s. 

‘*Oh yes, Hunt!” Firmin had said to the Little 
Sister, in one of those sad little colloquies which 
sometimes took place between him and his vic- 
tim, his wife of old days; a wild, bad man, Hunt 
was—in days when I own I was little better! I 
have deeply repented since, Caroline; of no- 
thing more than of my conduct to you; for yi 
were worthy of a better fate, and you loved m 
truly—madly.” 

se y es, ? 


‘* ] was wild, then! 


says Caroline. 

I was desperate! I had 
ruined my fortunes, estranged my father from 
me, was hiding from my creditors under an as- 
—that under which I saw you. Ah, 
why did I ever come to your house, 
child? The mark of the demon was upon me. 
I did not dare to speak of marriage before my 
father. You have yours, and tend him with 
your ever constant Do you know 
that my father would not see me when he died ? 
Oh, it’s a cruel thing to think of!” And th 
suffering creature slaps his tall forehead with his 
trembling hand ; 


sumed name 


my poor 


goodness, 


and some of his grief about his 
own father, I dare say, is sincere, for he feels 
the shame and remorse of being alienated from 
his own son. 

As for the marriage—that it was a most wicked 
and unjustifiable deceit, he owned; but he was 
wild when it took place, wild with debt and with 
despair at his father’s estrangement from him— 
but the fact was it was no marriage. 

**T am glad of that!” sighed the poor Littk 
Sister. 

“Why ?” asked the other, eagerly. His love 
was dead, but his vanity was still hale and well. 
“Did you care for somebody else, Caroline? 
Did you forget 
ney 

‘* No!” said the little woman, bravely. ‘‘ But 
I couldn’t live with a man who behaved to any 
woman so dishonest as you behaved to me. I 


your George, whom you used 


liked you because I thought you was a gentle- 
man. My poor painter was, whom you used 
to despise and trample to hearth—and my dear, 
dear Philip is, Mr. Firmin. But gentlemen tell 
the truth! Gentlemen don’t deceive poor inno- 
cent girls, and desert ’em without a penny!” 

“Caroline! I was driven by my creditors. 
I 

“Never mind. It’s over now. I bear you 
no malice, Mr. Firmin, but I wouldn’t marry 
you, no, not to be doctor’s wife to the queen !’ 

This had been the Little Sister’s language when 
there was no thought of the existence of Hunt. 
the clergyman who had celebrated their mar- 
and I don’t know Firmin 
most piqued or pleased at the divorce which the 


riage ; whether was 


little woman pronounced of her own decree 
But when the ill-omened Hunt made his appear- 
ance, doubts and terrors filled the physician’s 
mind. Hunt was needy, greedy, treacherous, 
unscrupulous, desperate. He could hold this 
marriage over the doctor. He could threaten, 
extort, expose, perhaps invalidate Philip’s legiti- 
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macy. ‘The first marriage, almost certainly, 
was null, but the scandal would be fatal to Fir- 
min’s reputation and practice. And the quar- 
rel with his son entailed consequences not pleas- 
ant to think of. You see George Firmin, Esq., 
M.D., was a man with a great development of 
the back head; when he willed a thing, he willed 
it so fiercely that he must have it, never mind 
the consequences. And so he had willed to 
make himself master of poor little Caroline : and 
so he had willed, as a young man, to have 


ndid entertainments, roulette, and 


horses, spl 
écarte, and so forth; and the bill came at its 
natural season, and George Firmin, Esq., did 
not always like to pay. But for 





grand, pros- 
perous, highly-bred gentleman in the best so- 
ciety—with a polished forehead and manners, 
and universally looked up to—to have to tell lies 
to a poor, little, timid, uncomplaining, sick-room 
nurse, it was humiliating, wasn’t it? And I 
can feel for Firmin. 

To have to lie to Hunt was disgusting: but 
somehow not so exquisitely mean and degrading 
as to have to cheat a little, trusting, humble, 
houseless creature, over the bloom of whose 
gentle, young life his accursed foot had already 
trampled. But then this Hunt was such a cad 
and ruffian that there need be no scruple about 
humbugging Aim; and if Firmin had had any 
humor he might have had a grim sort of pleas- 
ure in leading the dirty ( lergy man a dance thoro’ 
bush thoro’ brier. So, perhaps (of course I have 
no means of ascertaining the fact), the doctor 
did not altogether dislike the duty which now 
devolved on him of hood-wink his old ac- 
quaintance and accomplice. I don’t like to use 
such a vulgar phrase reg: 





‘ding a man in Doctor 
Firmin’s high social position, as to say of him 
and the jail-chaplain that it was ‘* Thief catch 
thief;” but at any rate Hunt is such a low, 
graceless, friendless vagabond, that if he comes 
in for a few kicks, or is mystified, we need not 
be very sorry. When Mr. Thurtell is hung we 
don’t put on mourning. His is a painful posi- 
tion for the moment; but, after all, he has mur- 
dered Mr. William Weare. 

Firmin was a bold and courageous man, hot 
in pursuit, fierce in desire, but cool in danger, 
and rapid in action. Some of his great successes 





as a physician arose from his daring and success- 
ful practice in sudden emergency. While Hunt 
was only lurching about the town an aimless 
miscreant, living from dirty hand to dirty mouth, 
and as long as he could get drink, cards, and 
shelter, tolerably content, or at least pretty easily 
appeased by a guinea-dose or two—Firmin could 
adopt the palliative system; soothe his patient 
with an occasional bounty; set him to sleep 
with a composing draught of claret or brandy; 
and let the day take care of itself. He might 
die; he might have a fancy to go abroad again ; 
he might be transported for forgery or some other 
rascaldom, Dr. Firmin would console himself; 
and he trusted to the ¢ hapter of accidents to get 
rid of his friend. Sut Hunt, aware that the wo- 
man was alive whom he had actually, though 
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unlawfully married to Firmin, became 


when it was necessary to subdue, to caji 
bribe, and the sooner the doctor put hims 
his defense the better. What should the 


fense be? Perhaps the most effectu 








fierce attack on the enemy; perhaps it w 
better to bribe him. The course to be , 
would be best ascertained after a little 7 
reconnoitring. 

** He will try and inflame Caroli t] 
tor thought, ‘‘ by representing her wre1 
her rights to her. He will show her that. ; 
wife, she has.a right to my name and a s! 
my income. <A less mercenary woman 
lived than this poor little creature. She dis- 
dains money, and, except for her father’s sake. 
would have cen none of mine. But to punish 
me for certainly rather shabby behavior ; to claim 


and take her own right and position in the wor 
as an honest woman, may she not be induced t 
declare war against me, and stand by her mar- 
riage? After she left home, her two Irish half. 
sisters deserted her and spat upon her; and wher 
she would have returned, the heartless womer 
drove her from the door. Oh, the 
now to drive by them in her earria 





maintenance from me, and to have a right t 
my honorable name, would she not have he 
dearest revenge over her sisters by so dec] 
her marriage ?” 

Firmin’s noble mind misgave him very ¢ 
bly on this point. He knew women, 
how those had treated their Little Sister. 
it in human nature not to be revenged ? 


sidera 





thoughts rose straightway in Firmin’s 
when he heard that the much-dreaded m« 
between Caroline and the chaplain had come t 
pass. 

As he ate his dinner with his guest, his ene- 
my, 


ypposite to him, he was determining on |} 
plan of action, The screen was up, and he w 
laying his guns behind it, so to speak. Of 
course he was as civil to Hunt as the tenant 
his landlord when he comes with no rent. SS 
the doctor laughed, joked, bragged, talked |} 
best, and was thinking the while what was to b 
done against the danger. 

He had a plan which might succeed. H 
must see Caroline immediately. He knew th 
weak point of her heart, and where she was 
most likely to be vulnerable. And he wo 


act against her as barbarians of old acted against 
their enemies when they brought the captive 
wives and children in front of the battle, ar 

bade the foe strike through them. He knew 
how Caroline loved his boy. It was throug! 
that love he would work upon her. As _ he 
washes his pretty hands for dinner, and bathes 
his noble brow, he arranges his little plan. He 
orders himself to be sent for soon after the secon 
bottle of claret—and it appears the dector’s serv- 
ants were accustomed to the delivery of thes 
messages from their master to himself. The 
plan arranged, now let us take our inner an 
our wine, and make ourselves comfortable unti 
the moment of action. In his wild-oats days, 


PHILIP. 











NURSE AND DOCTOR, 


when traveling abroad with wild and noble com-{ When the second bottle of claret was engaged 
panions, Firmin had fought a duel or two, and| Dr. Firmin starts. He has an advance of half 
was always remarkable for his gayety of conver- | an hour at least on his adversary, or on the man 
ition and the fine appetite which he showed at | who may be his adversary. If the Little Siste 

breakfast before going on to the field. So, per- | is at home, he will see her—he will lay bare his 
haps, Hunt, had he not been stupefied by pre- | candid heart to her, and make a clean breast of 
vious drink, might have taken the alarm by re- | it. The Little Sister was at home. 

marking Firmin’s extra courtesy and gayety as ‘“‘T want to speak to you very particularly 
they dined together. It was nunc vinum, cras | about that case of poor Lady Humandhaw,” says 


eq he, dropping his voice. 
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**T will step out, my dear, and take a little 
fresh air,” says Captain Gann: meaning that he 
will be off to the ‘* Admiral Byng;’’ and the 


two are together. 

‘*‘T have had something on my conscience. I 
have deceived you, Caroline,” says the doctor, 
with the beautiful shining forehead and hat. 

‘‘ Ah, Mr. Firmin,” says she, bending over 
her work, ‘‘ you’ve used me to that.” 

‘*A man whom you knew once, and who 
tempted me for his own selfish ends to do a very 
wrong thing by you—a man whom I thought 
dead is alive. Tufton Hunt, who performed 
that—that illegal ceremony at Margate, of which 
so often and often on my knees I have repented, 
Caroline!” 

The beautiful hands are clasped; the beauti- 
ful, deep voice thrills lowly through the room; 
and if a tear or two can be squeezed out of the 
beautiful eyes, I dare say the doctor will not be 
sorry. 

‘*He has been here to-day. Him and Mr. 
Philip was here and quarreled. Philip has told 
you, I suppose, Sir ?” 

‘* Before Heaven, ‘on the word of a gentle- 
man,’ when I said he was dead, Caroline, I 
thought he was dead! Yes, I declare, at our 
college, Maxwell—Dr. Maxwell—who had been 
it Cambridge with us, told me that our old 
friend Hunt had died in Canada.” (This, my 
beloved friends and readers, may not have been 
the precise long bow which George Firmin, Esq., 
M.D., pulled; but that he twanged a famons lie 
out, whenever there was occasion for the weapon, 
[ assure you is an undoubted fact.) ‘* Yes, Dr. 
Maxwell told me our old friend was dead—our 
old friend? My worst enemy and yours! But 
let that pass. It was he, Caroline, who led me 
into crimes which I have never ceased to deplore.” 

‘*Ah, Mr. Firmin,” sighs the Little Sister, 
‘* since I’ve known you, you was big enough to 
take care of yourself in that way.” 

‘*Thave not come to excuse myself, Caroline,” 
says the deep sweet voice. ‘‘I have done you 
enough wrong, and I feel it here—at this heart. 
[ have not come to speak about myself, but of 
some one I love the best of all the world—the 
only being I do love—some one you love, you 
good and generous soul—about Philip.” 

‘* What is it about Philip?” asks Mrs. Bran- 
lon, very quickly. 

‘*Do you want harm to happen t> him ?” 

‘*Oh, my darling boy, no!” cries the Little 
Sister, clasping her little hands. 

** Would you keep him from harm ?” 

** Ah, Sir, you know I would. When he had 
the scarlet fever didn’t I pour the drink down 
his poor throat, and nurse him, and tend him, 
as if, as if—as a mother would her own child ?” 

** You did, you did, you noble, noble woman ; 
and Heaven bless you for it! A father does. 
[ am not all heartless, Caroline, as you deem 
me, perhaps.” 

“I don’t think it’s much merit your loving 
him,” says Caroline, resuming her sewing. And 
perhaps she thinks within herself, ‘‘ What is he 
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acoming to?” You see she was a shrewd lit 
person, when her passions and partialities 
not overcome her reason; and she had con 
the conclusion that this elegant Dr. Firmi; 
whom she had admired so once, was a—n 
together veracious gentleman. In fact, I heard 
her myself say afterward, ** La! he used to talk 
so fine, and slap his hand on his hea 
know; but I usedn’t to believe him, no mor 
than a man ina play.” ‘‘It’s not much m 
your loving that boy,” says Caroline, 1 
‘* But what about him, Sir?” 
Then Firmin explained. 





nel 


This man H 
was capable of any crime for money or reveng 
Seeing Caroline was alive...... 

**] s’pose you told him I was dead too, Sir, 
says she, looking up from the work. 

ee Spare me, spare me! Years ago, perhay 8, 
when I had lost sight of you, I may, perhaps, 
have thought—” 

‘* And it’s not to you, George Brandon — 
it’s not to you,” cries Caroline, starting up, 
and speaking with her sweet, innocent, ringing 
voice; ‘‘it’s to kind, dear friends—it’s to my 
good God that I owe my life, which you had 
flung it away. And I paid you back by guard- 
ing your boy’s dear life, I did, under—undei 
Him who giveth and taketh. And bless His 
name!” And she clasps her hands, and thanks 

‘You are a good woman, and I am a bad, 
sinful man, Caroline,” says the other. ‘ You 
saved my Philip’s—our Philip’s life, at the risk 
of your own. Now [ tell you that another im- 
mense danger menaces him, and may come upon 
him any day as long as yonder scoundrel is 
alive. Suppose his character is assailed; sup- 
pose, thinking you dead, I married another.” 

‘* Ah, George, you never thought me dead; 
though, perhaps, you wished it, Sir. And many 
would have died,” added the poor Little Sister 

** Look, Caroline! If I was married to you 
my wife—Philip’s mother—was not my wife, and 
he is her natural son. The property he inherits 
does not belong to him. The children of his 
grandfather’s other daughter claim it, and Philip 
isa beggar. Philip, bred as he has been—Phii- 
ip, the heir to a mother’s large fortune.”’ 

** And—and his father’s, too ?’’ asks Caroline, 
anxiously. 

**T daren’t tell youn—though, no, by Heavens! 
I can trust you with every thing. My own great 
gains have been swallowed up in speculations 
which have been almost all fatal. There has been 
a fate hanging over me, Caroline—a righteous 
punishment for having deserted you. I sleep with 
a sword over my head, which may fall and de- 
stroy me. Iwalk with a volcano under my feet, 
which may burst any day and annihilate me. 
And people speak of the famous Dr. Firmin, the 
rich Dr. Firmin, the prosperous Dr. Firmin! I 
shall have a title soon, I believe. I am believed 
to be happy, and I am alone, and the wretched- 
est man alive.” 

‘*‘ Alone, are you?” said Caroline. ‘‘ There 
was a woman once would have kept by you, only 
you—you flung her away. Look here, George 








Brandon. It’s over with us. 

, it lies where a little cherub was buried. But 
I love my Philip; and I won’t hurt him—no, 
lever, never, never > 

And as the doctor turned to go away, Caroline 
llowed him wistfully into the hall, and it was 

e that Philip found them. 

Caroline’s tender ‘never, never,” in 
Philip’s memory as he sat at Ridley’s party, 
midst the artists and authors there assembled. 
Phil was thoughtful and silent. He did not 
tugh very loud. He did not praise or abuse any 

dv outrageously, as was the wont of that most 
mphatic young gentleman. 
tradicted a single person; and perhaps, when 
Larkins said Scumble’s last picture was beauti- 
ful. or Bunch, the critic of the 
raised Bowman’s last novel, contented himself 
vith a scornful ‘* Ho!” and a pull at his whisk 
rs, by way of protest and denial. Had he 
een in his usual fine spirits, and enjoying his 
‘dinary flow of talk, he would have informed 
Larkins and the assembled company not only 
hat Scumble was an impostor, but that he, 
Larkins, was an idiot for admiring him. He 
yuld have informed Bunch that he was infatu- 
ted about that jackass Bowman, that cockney, 
that wretched ignoramus, who didn’t know his 
wn or any other language. He would have 
{ 3owman’s stories from the 
shelf, and proved the folly, imbecility, and crass 
gnorance of that author. (Ridley has a simple 
ittle stock of novels and poems in an old cabinet 
n his studio, and reads them still with much 
rtless wonder and respect.) 


Years and years 


rang 


He scarcely con- 


Connoisseur, 


aken down one of 


Or, to be sure, 
Phil would have asserted propositions the exact 
ontrary of those here maintained, and declared 
that Bowman was a genius, and Scumble a most 
wecomplished artist. But then, you know, some- 
ody else must have commenced by taking the 
ther side. Certainly a more paradoxical, and 
provoking, and obstinate, and contradictory dis- 
putant than Mr. Phil I never knew. - I never 
met Dr. Johnson, who died before I came up to 
town; but I do believe Phil Firmin would have 
stood up and argued even with Aim. 

At these Thursday divans the host provided 
the modest and kindly refreshment, and Betsy 
the maid, or Virgilio the model, traveled to and 
fro with glasses and water. Each guest brought 
his own smoke, and I promise you there were 
such liberal contributions of the article that the 
studio was full of it; and new-comers used to be 
saluted by a roar of laughter as you heard, rather 
than saw, them entering, and choking in the fog. 
It was, ‘* Holloa, Prodgers! is that you, old 
oy ?” and the beard of Prodgers (that famous 
sculptor) would presently loom through the 
‘loud. It ‘“‘Newcome, how goes?” and 
Mr. Clive Neweome (a mediocre artist, I must 
own, but a famous good fellow, with an uncom- 
monly pretty villa and pretty and rich wife at 
Wimbledon) would make his appearance, and 
be warmly greeted by our little host. It was, 
“‘Ts that you, F. B.? would you like a link, 
old boy, to see you through the fog?” And the 


was, 
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deep voice of Frederick Bayham, Esquire (the 
eminent critic on Art), would boom out of the 
tobacco-mist, and would exclaim, ‘‘ A link? I 
would like a drink.” 
ye draw near! 


Ah, ghosts of youth, again 
Old figures glimmer through 
the cloud. Old songs echo out of the distance. 
What were you saying anon about Dr. Johnson, 
boys ? I 1 e 
him. 


am sure some of us must remember 
As for me, I am so old that I might have 
been at Edial school—the other pupil along with 
little Davy Garrick and his brother. 

We had a bachelor’s supper in the Temple so 
lately that I think we must pay but a very brief 
visit to a smoking party in Thornhaugh Street, 
or the ladies will say that we are too fond of 
bachelor habits, and keep our friends away from 
their charming and amiable society. A novel 
must not smell of cigars much, nor should its 
refined and genteel page be stained with too fre- 
Please to imagine, 
then, the prattle of the artists, authors, and am- 
ateurs assembled at Ridley’s divan. 


quent brandy-and-water. 


Fancy Jar- 
man, the miniature painter, drinking more li- 
quor than any man present, asking his neighbor 
(sub voce) why Ridley does not give his father 
the old butler) five shillings to wait; suggest- 
ing that pe rhaps the old out, and 
is getting seven-and-sixpence elsewhere ; prais- 


man is gone 


ing Ridley’s picture aloud, and sneering at it in 
an undertone ; and when a man of rank happens 
to enter the room, shambling up to him, and 
fawning on him, and cringing to him with ful- 
some praise and flattery. When the gentleman's 
back is turned, Jarman can spit epigrams at it. 
I hope he will never forgive Ridley, and always 
continue to hate him: for hate him Jarman will, 
as long as he is prosperous, and curse him as 
long as the world esteems him. Look at Pym, 
the incumbent of Saint Bronze hard by, coming 
in to join the literary and artistic assembly, and 
choking in his white neckcloth to the diversion 
of all the company who can see him! Sixteen, 
Open the 
windows, or sure they will all be stifled with 
the smoke! Why, it fills the whole house so 
that the Little Sister has to open her parlor 


eighteen, twenty men are assembled. 


window on the ground-floor, and gasp for fresh 
air. 

Phil’s head and cigar are thrust out from a 
window above, and he lolls there, musing about 
his own affairs, as his smoke ascends to the skies, 
Young Mr. Philip Firmin is known to be wealthy, 
and his father gives very good parties in Old 
Parr Street, so Jarman sidles up to Phil and 
wants a little fresh air too. He enters into con- 
versation by abusing Ridley’s picture that is on 
the easel. 

‘* Every body is praising it ; what do you think 
of it, Mr. Firmin? Very queer drawing about 
those eyes, isn’t there ?” 

‘**Ts there?” growls Phil. 

‘* Very loud color.” 

“¢et” says Phil. 

‘The composition is so clearly prigged from 
Raphael.” 

“« Indeed |” 
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‘*T beg your pardon. I don’t think you know 

who I am,” continues the other, with a simper. | against this odious invader. She has seen pa 
“Yes, I do,” says Phil, glaring at him. | tients in hospital raging in fever: she is 

‘‘You’'re a painter, and your name is Mr. | frightened by a tipsy man. ‘La! is it you, 

Envy.” Mr. Philip? Who ever will take this hor 
‘¢ Sir!” shrieks the painter; but he is address-| man? He ain’t fit to go up stairs among the 

ing himself to the tails of Phil’s coat, the supe-| gentlemen; indeed he ain’t.” 

rior half of Mr. Firmin’s body is stretching out **You said Firmin was here—and it 

of the window. Now, you may speak of a man /| the father. It’s the cub! I want th 

behind his back, but not to him. So Mr. Jar- Where’s the doctor? * hic ups the ¢ haplain, | 

man withdraws, and addresses himself, face to} ing against the wall; and then he looks at P 


face, to somebody else in the company. I dare | with bloodshot eyes, that twinkle hate. “W 
say he abuses that upstart, impudent, bumptious | wantsh you, I shlike to know? Had eno 


young doctor’s son. Have I not owned that) you already to-day. Conceited brute. Don 
Philip was often very rude? and to-night he is | look at me in that sortaway! I ain’t afraid of 
in a specially bad humor. you—ain't afraid any body. Time was when |] 





As he continues to stare into the street, who was a young man fight you as soon as lo 
is that who has just reeled up to the railings be- | you. I say, Philip!” 


low, and is talking in at Mrs. Brandon’s window ? ‘*Go home, now. Do gohome, there’s a 
Whose blackguard voice and laugh are those} man,’’ says the landlady. 
which Phil recognizes with a shudder? It is ‘*T say! Look here—hic—hi! Philip! O1 


the voice and laugh of our friend Mr. Hunt, | your word as a gentleman, your father’s not 


t 
whom Philip left, not very long since, near his| here? He’s a sly old boots, Brummell Firmi 


father’s house in Old Parr Street; and both of | is—Trinity man—I’m not a Trinity man—( 


Ill 


those familiar sounds are more vinous, more) pus man. I say, Philip, give us your hand 
odious, more impudent than they were even two | Bear no malice. Look here—something very 
hours ago. particular. After dinner—went into Air Str 
“ Holloa! I say!” he calls out with a laugh | —you know—rouge gagne, et couleur—cl 
and a curse. ‘Pst! Mrs. Whatdyoucallem! | out. Cleaned out, on the honor of a gentlem 


Hang it! don’t shut the window. Let a fel-| and master of arts of the University of ( 
low in!” and as he looks toward the upper win- | bridge. So was your father—no, he went 
dow, where Philip’s head and bust appear dark in medicine. I say, Philip, hand us out fiv 
before the light, Hunt cries out, ‘‘ Holloa! what | sovereigns, and let’s try the luck again! Wh 
game’s up now, I wonder? Supper and ball.| youwon’t? It’s mean, I say. Don’t be m« 
Shouldn’t be surprised.” And he hiccups a waltz **Oh, here’s five shillings! Go and hay 
tune, and clatters time to it with his dirty boots. | cab. Fetch a cab for him, Virgilio, do!” cri 
** Mrs. Whatdyoucall! Mrs. B—!” the sot | the mistress of the house. 

then recommences to shriek out. ‘* Must see ** That’s not enough, my dear!” cries the cha 
you—most particular business. Private and con- | lain, advancing toward Mrs. Brandon with su 
fidential. Hear of something to your advant-| a leer and air that Philip, half choked with pas- 
age.” And rap, rap, rap, he is now thundering | sion, runs forward, grips Hunt by the collar, and 
at the door. In the clatter of twenty voices few | crying out, ‘ You filthy scoundrel! as this is 
hear Hunt’s noise except Philip; or, if they do, | not my house, I may kick you out of it!”—in 
only imagine that another of Ridley’s guests is | another instant has run Hunt through the pas- 





arriving. sage, hurled him down the steps, and sent him 
At the hall door there is talk and altercation, | sprawling into the kennel. 
and the high shriek of a well-known odious voice. ‘* Row down below,” says Rosebury, placidly, 


Philip moves quickly from his window, shoul-| looking from above. ‘‘ Personal conflict. In- 
ders friend Jarman at the studio door, and hus- | toxicated individual—in gutter. Our impetuous 


tling past him obtains, no doubt, more good | friend has floored him.” 


wishes from that ingenious artist. Philip is so Hunt, after a moment, sits up and glares at 
rude and overbearing that I really have a mind | Philip. He is not hurt. Perhaps the shock has 
to depose him from his place of hero—only, you | sobered him. He thinks, perhaps, Philip is 


see, we are committed. His name is on the} going to strike again. ‘* Hands off, BasTarD!’ 
page overhead, and we can’t take it down and| shrieks out the prostrate wretch. 
put up another. The Little Sister is standing **Oh, Philip, Philip! He’s mad, he’s tipsy!” 
in her hall by the just opened door, and remon- | cries out the Little Sister, running into the street. 
strating with Mr. Hunt, who appears to wish to| She puts her arms round Philip. ‘‘ Don’t mind 
force his way in. him, dear—he’s mad! Policeman! The gen- 
**Pooh! shtuff, my dear! If he’s here I| tleman has had too much. Come in, Philip; 
musht see him—particular business—get out of | come in!” 


that!” and he reels forward and against little She took him into her little room. She was 
Caroline’s shoulder. pleased with the gallantry of the boy. She liked 


‘“Get away, you brute, you!” cries the little | to see him just now, standing over her enemy, 
lady. ‘*Go home, Mr. Hunt; you are worse | courageous, victorious, her champion. ‘“ La! 
than you were this morning.” She is a resolute | how savage he did look; and how brave and 








I 


str 


her little hand d 


PHILI 


ng vou are! But the little wretch ain’t fit 


stand before such as you!” And she passed 
lown his arm, of which the mus- 
s were all in a quiver from the recent skirm- 


‘‘ What did the scoundrel mean by calling me 


ul ’ said Philip, the wild blue eyes glaring 

nd about with more than ordinary fierceness. 
‘Nonsense, dear! Who minds any thing he 
that beast? His language is always hor- 

- he’s not a gentleman. He had had too 
ich this morning when he was here. What 
tters what he says? He won't know any 
ing about it to-morrow. But it was kind of 
vy Philip to rescue his poor little nurse, wasn’t 
2 Like a novel. Come in, and let me make 
»tea. Don’t go to no more smoking: 

have had enough. Come in and talk to 


And as a mother, with sweet, pious face, 
ins to her little children from her seat, sh¢ 
es him, she watches him; she fills her tea- 

t from her singing kettle. She talks—talks in 
homely way, and on this subject and that. 

s a wonder how she prattles on, who is gen- 
ally rather silent. She won’t see Phil’s eyes, 
1 are following her about very strangely and 

ly. And when again he mutters, ‘*‘ What 

1 he mean by ” «<a, my dear, how cross 
1 are!” she breaks out. ‘It’s always so; 
1 won't be happy without your cigar. Here’s 
eroot, a beauty! Pa brought it home from 
A China captain gave him some. 

must light it at the little end. There!” 

if I could draw the picture which my mind 

s of her lighting Phil’s cheroot for him, and 
ing the while, the little innocent Delilah 
axing and wheedling this young Samson, I 


know it would be a pretty picture. I wish Rid- 


y would sketch it for me. 


en 
CHAPTER XII. 
DAMOCLES. 


Ox the next morning, at an hour so early 
hat Old Parr Street was scarce awake, and even 


the maids who wash the broad steps of the houses 


f the tailors and medical gentlemen who in- 
habit that region had not yet gone down on 
their knees before their respective doors, a ring 
vas heard at Dr. Firmin’s night bell, and when 
the door was opened by the yawning attendant, 
a little person in a gray gown and a black bon- 
net made her appearance, handed a note to the 
servant, and said the case was most urgent and 
the doctor must come at once. Was not Lady 
Humandhaw the noble person whom we last 
mentioned, as the invalid apout whom the doc- 
tor and the nurse had spoken a few words on the 
previous evening? The Little Sister, for it was 
she, used the very same name to the servant, 
who retired grumbling to waken up his master 
and deliver the note. 


Nurse Brandon sate a while in the great gaunt / 


P 


dining-room where hung the portrait of the doc- 


tor in his splendid black collar and cuffs, and 


contemplated this master-piece until an invasion 


of housemaids drove her from the apartment, 
] 


when she took refuge in that other little room 
to which Mrs. Firmin’s portrait had been con- 
signed. 

‘*That’s like him ever so many years and 
years ago,” she thinks. ‘It is a little hand- 
somer; but it has his wicked look that I used to 
think so killing, and so did my sisters both of 
them—they were ready to tear out each other's 
eves for jealousy. And that’s Mrs. Firmin’s! 
Well, I suppose the paint r haven't flattered her. 
If he have she could have been no great things, 
Mrs. F.ecouldn’t.” And the doctor, entering 
softly by the opened door and over the thick 
Turkey carpet, comes up to her noiseless, and 
finds the Little Sister gazing at the portrait of the 
departed lady. 

**Qh! it’s you, is it? I wonder whether you 
treated her no better than you treated me, Dr. 
F, I've a notion she’s not the only one. She 
don’t look happy, poor thing!” says the little 
lady. 

‘* What is it, Caroline?” asks the deep-voiced 


doctor; ‘*and what brings you so early ? 

The Little Sister then explains to him. ‘*‘ Last 
night after he went away Hunt came sure enough. 
He had been drinking. He was very rude, and 
Philip wouldn't bear it. Philip had a good 
courage of his own and a hot blood. And 
Philip thought Hunt was insulting her, the Lit- 
tle Sister. So he up with his hand and down 
goes Mr. Hunt on the pavement. Well, when 
he was down he was in a dreadful way, and he 
called Philip a dreadful name.” 

‘*A name? what name?” Then Caroline told 
the doctor the name Mr. Hunt had used; and 
if Firmin’s face usually looked wicked, I dare 
say it did not seem very angelical when he heard 
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how this odious name had been applied to his | 


son. ‘Can he do Philip a mischief?” Caroline 
continued. ‘*I thought I was bound to tell his 
father. Look here, Dr. F., I don’t want to do 
my dear boy a harm. But suppose what you 
told me last night isn’t true—as I don’t think 
you much mind — mind—saying things as are 
incorrect, you know, w hen us women are in the 
case. But suppose when you played the villian, 
thinking only to take in a poor innocent girl of 
sixteen, it was you who were took in, and that 
I was your real wife after all? There would be 
& punishment !” 

‘*T should have an honest and good wife, 
Caroline,” said the doctor, with a groan. 

‘This would be a punishment, not for you, 
but for my poor Philip,” the woman goes on. 
** What has he done that his honest name should 
be took from him—and his fortune perhaps? I 
have been lying broad awake all night thinking 
of him. Ah, George Brandon! Why, why did 
you come to my poor old father’s house, and 
bring this misery down on me, and on your child 
unborn ?”’ 

“Qn myself the worst of all,” says the doc- 
tor. ? : 

“You But it’s us innocent that 
has had, or will have, to suffer most. Oh, George 
Brandon! Think of a poor child, flung away, 
and left to starve and die, without even so much 
as knowing your real name! 


leserve it. 


Think of your 
boy, perhaps brought to shame and poverty 
through your fault!” 

**Do you suppose [ don’t often think of my 
wrong?” says the doctor. ‘*That it does not 
cause me sleepless nights, and hours of anguish ? 
Ah! Caroline!” and he looks in the glass; ‘I 
am not shaved, and it’s very unbecoming,” he 
thinks; that is, if I may dare to read his thoughts, 
as I do to report his unheard words. 

‘“‘You think of your wrong now it ‘may be 
found out, I dare say!” says Caroline. ‘+ Sup- 
pose this Hunt turns against you? He is des- 
perate; mad for drink and money; has been in 
jail—as he said this very night to me and my 
papa. He'll do or say anything. If you treat 
him hard, and Philip have treated him hard— 
not harder than served him right though—he’ll 
pull the house down and himself under it; but 
he'll be revenged. Perhaps he drank so much 
last night that he may have forgot. But I fear 
he means mischief, and I came here to say so, 
and hoping that you might be kep on your guard, 
Doctor F., and if you have to quarrel with him, 
[I don’t know what you ever will do, I am sure 
—no more than if you had to fight a chimney- 
sweep inthe street. I have been awake all night 
thinking, and as soon as ever as I saw the day- 
light I determined I would run and tell you.” 

‘*When he called Philip that name did the 
boy seem much disturbed?” asked the doctor. 

‘*Yes; he referred to it again and again— 
though I tried to coax him out of it. But it 
was on his mind last night, and I am sure he 
will think of it the first thing this morning. 
Ah yes, doctor! conscience will sometimes let a 





gentleman doze; but after discovery has come. 
and opened your curtains, and said, ‘You de. 
sired to be called early !’ there’s little use in try. 
ing to sleep much. You look very much fright- 
ened, Doctor F.,” the nurse continues. ‘* y 
haven’t such a courage as Philip has; or as y 
had when you were a young man, and came 
leading poor girls astray. You used to be afraid 
of nothing then. Do you remember that fel- 
low on board the steamboat in Scotland in 
wedding-trip, and, la, I thought you was ¢ 
to kill him. That poor little Lord Cingba 
told me ever so many stories then about your 








ge and shooting people. It wasn’t very 
courageous, leaving a poor girl without even 

But I ain't 
come to call up old stories—only to warn you 
Even in old times, when he married 


name, and scarce a guinea, was it ? 


is, and | 
thought he was doing a kindness, I never could 
abide this horrible man. In Scotland, when you 
was away shooting with your poor little lord, th 
things Hunt used to say and /ook was dreadfi 
I wonder how ever you, who were gentlemen, 
could put up with such a fellow! Ah, that was 
a sad honey-moon of ours! I wonder why I’m 
I suppose it’s from | 
ing seen the picture of the other one 
lady!” 


a thinking of it now? 


‘*T have told you, Caroline, that I was so 
wild and desperate at that unhappy time, I was 
scarcely accountable for my actions. If I left 
you, it was because [ had no other resource but 
flight. I was a ruined, penniless man but for 
my marriage with Ellen Ringwood. You don't 
suppose the marriage was happy? Happy! when 
have I ever been happy? My lot is to be 
wretched, and bring wretchedness down on those 
IT love! On you, on my father, on my wife, on 
my boy—I am a doomed man. Ah that the in- 
nocent should suffer for me!” And our friend 
looks askance in the glass at the blue chin and 
hollow eyes which make his guilt look the more 
haggard. 

‘**T never had my lines,” the Little Sister con- 
tinued, ‘I never knew there were papers, or 
writings, or any thing but a ring and a clergy 
man, when you married me. But I’ve heard 
tell that people in Scotland don’t want a clergy- 
man at all; and if they call themselves man and 
wife, they are man and wife. Now, Sir, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brandon certainly did travel together 
in Scotland—witness that man whom you were 
going to throw into the lake for being rude to 
your wife—and......... La! Don’t fly out so! 
It wasn’t me, a poor girl of sixteen, who did 
wrong. It was you, a man of the world, who 
was years and years older.” 

When Brandon carried off his poor little vic- 
tim and wife, there had been a journey to Scot- 
land, where Lord Cingbars, then alive, had sport- 
ing quarters. His lordship’s chaplain, Mr. Hunt, 
had been of the party, which fate very soon after- 
ward separated. Death seized on Cinqbars at 
Naples. Debt caused Firmin—Brandon, as he 
called himself then—to fly the country. The 
chaplain wandered from jail to jail. And as 








PHILIP 


‘sr poor little Caroline Brandon, I suppose the 
ind who had married her under a false 
thought that to escape her, leave her, and 

wn her altogether was an 
ous plan than to continue relations with 
So one day, four months after their mar 


less 


easier and 


» the young couple being then at Dover, 

’s husband happened to go out for a 

But he sent away a portmanteau by the 

joor when he went out for the walk, and as 
-oline was waiting for her little dinner some 
jurs after, the porter who carried the luggage 
with a little note from her dearest G. B. ; 

{1 it was full of little fond expressions of re- 
ird and affection, such as gentlemen put into 
but dearest G. B. said the bailiffs 
were upon him, and one of them had arrived 
at morning, and he must fly: and he took half 
the m¢ fy he had, and left half for his little 
urry. And he would be back soon and ar- 
e matters, or tell and 
And she was to take care of her 

ttle health, and to write a great deal to her 
And she did not know how 
well then; but she did her best, and im- 
da great deai; d, she wrote a 
creat deal, poor thing. Sheets and sheets of 
paper she blotted with ink and tears. And then 
» money was spent; and the next money; and 

) more came, and no more letters. And she 
when it 
pleased Heaven to send that friend who rescued 
er. It is such a sad, sad, little story, that in 
I don’t to 

k upon poor, innocent, trusting creatyres in 


ttle notes ; 


ney 
her where to write 
low him. 


Georg to write 


] 


for, inde¢ 


vas alone at sea, sinking, sinking, 


like dwelling on it; 


not caring 


Well, then, when Caroline exclaimed, 
‘La! don’t fly out so, Dr. Firmin!” I suppose 


he doctor had been crying out, and swearing | 
the recollections of his friend Mr. | 


reely, at 

randon, and at the danger which possibly hung 
ver that gentleman. Marriage ceremonies are 
langerous risks in jest or in earnest. You can’t 
pretend to marry even a poor old bankrupt lodg- 
ng-house keeper’s daughter without some risk 
f being bronght subsequently to book. If you 
ive a vulgar wife alive, and afterward choose 
o leave her and marry an earl’s niece, you will 
ome to trouble, however well connected you are 
ind highly placed in society. If you have had 
thirty thousand pounds with wife No. 2, and 
have to pay it back on a sudden, the payment 
may be inconvenient. You may be tried for 
bigamy, and sentenced, goodness knows to what 
punishment. At any rate, if the matter is made 
public, and you are a most respectable man, 
moving in the highest scientific and social circles, 
those circles may be disposed to request you to 
walk out of their circumference. <A novelist, I 
know, ought to have no likes, dislikes, pity, 
partiality for his characters; but I declare I can 
not help feeling a respectful compassion for a 
gentleman, who, in consequence of a youthful, 
and, I am sure, sincerely regretted folly, may be 
liable to lose his fortune, his place in society, and 
his considerable practice. Punishment hasn't a 
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right to come with such a pede clanedo. 


There 
ought to be limitations, and it is shabby and re- 
vengeful of Justice to present her little bill when 
it has been more than twenty years owing 

Having had his talk out with the Little Sister, 
having a long past crime suddenly taken down 
from the shelf; having a remorse, long since 
supposed to be dead and buried, suddenly start- 
ing up in the most blustering, boisterous, incon- 
venient manner; having a rage and terror tear- 
ing him within; I can fancy this most respect- 
able physician going about his day’s work, and 
most sincerely sympathize with him. Who is 
to heal the physic jan ? Is he not more sick at 
heart than most of his patients tiat day? He 
has to listen to Lady Megrim cackling for half 
an hour at least, and describing her little ail- 
He has to listen, and never once to dare 
to say, ‘‘Confound you, old chatter-box! What 
are you prating about your ailments to me, 


ments. 


who 
am suffering real torture while I am smirking in 
face?” He to the inspiriting 
smile, to breathe the gentle joke, to console, to 
and all 


so utterly sick, so 


your has wear 


whisper hope, to administer remedy ; 
day, perhaps, he sees no one 
sad, so despairing, as himself. 

The first person on whom he had to practice 
hypocrisy that day was his own son, who chose 
to to breakfast —a son 
and father seldom now partook in company. 
‘*What does he know, and what does he 
pect ?” are the father’s thoughts ; 
gloom is on Philip's face, a 


come meal of which 
sus- 
but a lowering 
nd the father’s eyes 
look into the son’s, but can not penetrate thei 
darkness. 

‘*Did you stay late last night, Philip?” says 
papa. 

‘“‘ Yes, Sir, rather late,” answers the son. 

‘* Pleasant party ?” 

‘No, Sir, stupid. 
wanted to come in. 


Your friend Mr. Hunt 
He was drunk, and rude 
to Mrs. Brandon, and I was obliged to put him 
out of the door. He was dreadfully violent and 
abusive.” 

“* Swore a good deal, I suppose ?” 

* Fierce ly, Sir, and called names.” 

I dare say Philip’s heart beat so when he said 
these last words that they were inaudible: at 
all events, Philip’s father did not appear to pay 
much attention to the words, for he was busy 
reading the Morning Post, and behind that sheet 
of fashionable news hid whatever expression of 
agony there might be on his face. Philip after- 
ward told his present biographer of this break- 
‘*T burned 
to ask what was the meaning of that scoundrel’s 
words of the past night,”’ Philip said to his biog- 
rapher; ‘*but I did not dare, somehow. You 
see, Pendennis, it is not pleasant to say point- 
blank to your father, ‘Sir, are you a confirmed 
| Is it possible that 
you have made a double marriage, as yonder 
other rascal hinted; and that my own legitimacy 
and my mother’s fair fame, as well as poor, 


fast meeting and dreary ¢éte-a-téte. 


scoundrel, or are you not? 


harmless Caroline’s honor and happiness have 
been destroyed by your crime?’ But I had lain 
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i <a 7 
: awake all night thinkir 
: Hunt’s words, 


ing beyond drunken 









t that scoundrel 


and whether there 


ig abou 


what he said.’ 
ad passed a bad 
Mr. Firmin’s 


havior of five-and-twenty vears back, which sure- 


nalice in 
So we find that three people | 





night In consequence ot evi 






ly was a most unreasonable punishment for 
h old date. 


could take all the punishment for our 


, 


of suc I wish, dearly beloved brother 








sinners, we 
a s on our individual shoulders : 
but we drag them all down with us 


fact; and when Macheath 


individual crim 
that is the 
is condemned to hang 





it is Polly and Lucy who haye to weep and s 


and wear piteous mourning in their hearts lor 





fier the dare-devil rogue has jumped off the 
' l'yburn ladder. 

‘*Well, Sir, he did not say a word,” said 

*hilip, recounting the meeting to |] friend 







parties, polities, he dis re freely 
He said I 
Wi! 
olitics. What 


he asked, who was naturally on 


than was usual with him. might 


tipham 







rtunate ] made a 















of the most haughty of men (and that, I think, 
perhaps I am, says Phil, and a good many 
liberal fellows are)? I should calm down, he 
was sure—I should calm down, and be of the 
politics des / ves du monde.” 

Philip could not say to his father, it is 

eing you cringe before great ones tha Ss set 
my own back up. rhere were countless points 
ibout which father and son could not speal 


ind an invisil 





ble mistrust, always was pr 








two were téte-d-t 

Their meal was scarce ended wl 
Mr. Hunt, his hat on. I 
present at the time, and can not speak as a cer- 
but I should think at 
pearance Philip may have turned red : 
ther pal 
thought ; 
young days of foreign 


duel, 


them with 


tainty ; 







his ominous ap- 
ind his fa- 

* Now is the time,” both, I dare say, 
and the doctor remembered his stormy 
and 
his 


to fire. 


1 gambling, intrigue, 
when he was put on his ground beforé 
nal, 


Each man’s hand was armed 





and bidden, 
two, three 


with malice and murder. 


adversary, 
i One, 


at a given s) 








Philip had plenty of 
pluck for his part, but I should think on such an 


occasion might be a little 


nervous and fiuttered, 


was keen, and his 


whereas his father’s eve 





rapid and steady. 





** You and Philip had a difference last night, 
| Philip tells me,” said the doct 
‘*Yes, and I promised he should pay me,” 








said the clergyman. 





‘And I said I should desire no better,” says 


Mr. Phil. 
| ** He struck his senior, his father’s friend—a 


sick man, a clergyman,” gasped Hunt. 
‘* Were you to repeat what you did last night, 
( I should repeat what I did,” said Phil. * You 
i} insulted a good woman.” 















‘*Tt’s a lie, Sir!’ cries the other, 


** You insulted a good woman, a lady in her 
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Was any mean- 


own house, and I turned you out of 


‘TI say, again, it isa lie, Sir!” screams 
with a stamp on the table. 
‘+ That 


wise, 18 


you should give me the |] 
perfectly immaterial tome. B 
ever you insult Mrs. Brandon, or any 
nv presence, I shall do 1 
curling them with much dignity. 
** You hear him, Firmin? 
Hunt! Says th ] 













vou, P pn! 

Che f r’s re ite speech and be 
Philiy it 1 entary comfort. Hur 
of the 1 t bet had been oceuy t 
man’s thor Had Firmin been cri 
could not be so bold 

“Yor k this ‘ ; nee of y 
You have been talking over the matt 
befo asks H [ 


we go on Wil the conversation where 


n ( r, 10 1 iL for al 
his head before own sol it | 
speak ls k I must one day or t 
' why not now ? 
‘* Why at: Firmin ? isks the « 
astonished at the other’s rather sudden r 


**Whvy? Because I am sick and ti 1 of y 
Hunt,” 


anner, ** 


cries the phy 





or you and your } 


in my house; your blackguard behavio1 
your rascal extortions—because you w { 
me to speak one day or the other—and 1 
Philip, if y like, shall be the day 

‘Hang it, I say! Stop a bit!” a 
cl yman 

Iu rstand you want some more 1 
from m 


‘I did pr 
day, and thi 
night ; 
You se 


the use of telling a story that is no good t 


I would pay him t 
lat made me 
I took a little too much 


mind was out of order ; é 


SO SUIKY last 


and 





my nd wl 


one, Fir 


least of all to you?” cries the } 
son, darkly. 

I'll bear 
he doctor, the veins of his f 
is he looks fiercely at 


adversary. ‘‘In the last nine months, 
} 


1 
with you! 


‘* Because, you rufiian, 


more,” cries 





his 4 rty 
Philip, 


ine hundred pounds from 








PHILIP. 


k has been so very } 
now,” grumbles the par 


morrow he will want mor 
ind the next day more; and, in fine, 
with this accursed Man of the Sea 


neck. You shall } ive the storv: 


shall sit by and witness agait 
und mine. I had been very w 
when I was a young m 


i with mv father, live 
1 bevond my means; 


He was 
I own my fault. 
» what I say.” 


ite, under a false 


the name,” Philip 
father better now 
1 ever lil } i in | life, ar } } 


if he Nad always been frank and true 


ruin 3 
uumble lodgings wi becomes of m 
Firmin had a The practice 
ur and impor 
and he was | 
e man. And there 
he most innocent 
lL with and betr 


ven forgive 


een ourselves, P} 
you ima 


If 


of my life, 
th misery. 
if that could be. 
wi ich he owed me, 
between me and px 
was soon gone. My credit 
1 the country, and I left 
1am marriage! a sham m 
rgyman. ‘*Didn’t you m 
t by holding a p stol to my 
won't risk transportati 
owed him m¢ ney fi 
ll, and he sai 
why I helped him. Never mind. 
t of the business now, Mr. Brummell Firmin, 
u are in it. I have read the Act, 
vman who performs the marria 
inishment, if informed against 


metimes tf 
ik: perhaps you were 
I have like 


it, to live with 
when I was 


years, and it’s twenty years or more. 
Mr. Brummell Firmin—your ¢ j 
d you, my young gentleman, wit 
iiskers, who strike down old men 
you may find some of us know h 
ourselves, though we ar 
is, Hunt rushed to his 
house, discharging imprecations 
as he passed through the hal 


12 
ail. 


e down.” 


terms, 
inge ot 
Son and father sate a while silent after the « 
parture of their common enemy. At last t 
ither spoke. 

‘This is the sword that has always been riage. The 
anging over my head, and is now falling, | past, present, futur 
Philip.” ; 


le- rviews with ¢ 
I 


it 


gentleman is sentenced 
‘*What can the man do? Is the first n 


riage 


r- | W le it a matter of comfort 
a good marriage?” asked Philip, witl orehand the day 
alarmed face. 


his revert 



































































































































































































































































































































na 





Dr. Firmin asked himself. Nay, possibly, you 
will have to learn that this eminent 

walked about with more than danger hanging 
imminent over him. 


practitioner 


Perhaps it was a rope : 
perhaps it was a sword: some weapon of execu- 
tion, at any rate, as we frequently may see. A 
no assassin darts at the doctor as he 
threads the dim opera-colonnade passage on his 
way to his club. A week goes by: no stiletto 
is plunged into his well-wadded breast as he 
steps from his carriage at some noble patient's 


day passes : 


door. Philip says he never knew his father 
more pleasant, easy, good-humored, and affable 
than during this period, when he must have felt 
that a danger was hanging over him of which his 
son at this time had no idea. I dined in Old 
Parr Street once in this memorable period (mein- 





orable it seemed to me from immediately subse- 
quent events). Never was the dinner bette: 
served: the wine more excellent: the guests and 
conversation more gravely respectable than at 
this entertainment: and my neighbor remarked 
with pleasure how the father and son seemed to 
be on much better terms than ordinary. The 
doctor addressed Philip pointedly once or twice ; 
alluded to his foreign travels; spoke of his mo- 
ther’s family—it was most gratifying to see th 
pair together. Day after day passes so. The 
enemy has disappeared. At least, the lining 
of his dirty hat is no longer visible on the broad 
marble table of Dr. Firmin’s hall. 

But one day—it may be ten days after the 
quarrel—-a little messenger comes to Philip, and 
says, ‘* Philip, dear, I am sure there is some- 
thing wrong; that horrible Hunt has been here 
with a very quiet, soft-spoken old gentleman, 
and they have been going on with my poor 
about my wrongs and his—his, indeed !—and 
they have worked him up to believe that som 
body has cheated his daughter out of a great for- 
tune; and who can that somebody be but your 
father? And whenever they see me coming, 
papa and that horrid Hunt go off to the ‘ Admir- 


al Byng:’ and one night when pa came hom 


he said, ‘Bless you, bless you, my poor, inno- 
cent, injured child; and blessed you wu be: 
mark a fond father’s words!’ ‘They are schem 


ing something against Philip and Philip’s fa- 
ther. Mr. Bond the soft-spoken old gentleman’s 
name is: and twice there has been a Mr. Wall 
to inquire if Mr. Hunt was at our house.’ 

**Mr. Bond ?—Mr. Walis ?—A gentleman of 
the name of Bond was Uncle Twysden’s attor- 
ney. An old gentleman, with a bald head, and 
one eye bigger than the other ?” 


** Well, this old man has one smaller than the 
other, I do think,” says Caroline. ‘‘ First man 
who came was Mr. Walls—a rattling young 
fashionable chap, always laughing, talking about 
theatres, operas, every thing—came home from 
the ‘ Byng’ along with pa and his new friend— 
oh! I do hate him, that man, that Hunt !—then 
he brought the old man, this Mr. Bond. What 
are they scheming against you, Philip? I tell 
you this matter is all about you and your fa- 
ther.” 
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Years 


lifetime, 


Philip remembered an « 
wrath on his father’s part, who called | 
Twysden a swindling miser, and this very 


Bond a scoundrel who deserved to be h 
interfering in some way in the management 
part of the property which Mrs. Twysder 
her sister i 





rited from their own mother. 
quarrel had been made up, as such quarr 
The brot 





rs-in-law had continued to n 


each other; but there was no reason \ 
feud should descend to the children; and P 
and his aunt, and one of her daughters 
were on good terms together. Philiy 
lawyers engaged with his father’s d 
enemy against Dr. Firmin: the allian 
no good. 

‘I won't tell you what I think, P! 
the father. ‘* You are fond of your « 

“Oh! for ev : 

‘ Forever, of course! At least until 
our mind, or one of us grows tired, or 
better mate.’ 

** Ah, Sir!” cries Philip, but sudder 
in his remonstrance, 

‘* What were you going to say, Philip, a 
why do you pause? 

‘*T was going to say, father, if I might 
out offendi 


women, 


g, that I think you judge har 
I know two who have been verv fa 





ful to you.” 
‘* And Ia traitor to bothof them. Y« 

my remorse, Philip, my remorse!” says his fa- 
ther, in his deepest tragedy voice, clutcl 
hand over a heart that I believed beat very « 
But, pshaw! why am I, Philip’s biographer, 
out of the way to abuse Philip’s papa? Is 
the threat of bi samy and exposure enol 
disturb any man’s equanimity? I say 
suppose there is another sword—a rope if 


will so call it hanging over the head of 


Damocles of Old Parr Street ?......... H 
beit, the father and the son met and parted 
these days with unusual gentleness and cordia 
ity. And these were the last days in which t 


were to meet together. Nor could Philip reca 


without satisfaction, afterward, that the han 


} 


which he took was pressed and given with a real 


kindness and cordiality. 

Why were these the last days son and father 
were to pass together? Dr. Firmin is still alive 
Philip is a very tolerably prosperous gentlemar 
He and his father parted good friends, and it 
the biographer’s business to narrate how ar 
When Philip told his father that 
Messrs. Bond and Walls, his uncle Twysden 
attorneys, were suddenly interested about Mr 
Brandon and his affairs, the father instanth 


wherefore. 


guessed, though the son was too simple as yet t 
understand how it was that these gentlemen in- 
terfered. 
with Miss Ringwood was null, her son was ille 


If Mr. Brandon-Firmin’s marriag 


gitimate, and her fortune went to her sister. 
Painful as such a duty might be to such tender- 
hearted people as our Twysden acquaintances t 
deprive a dear nephew of his fortune, yet, after 


PHILIP. 


is duty, and a parent must sacrifice 
: and his own children. 
in such a case,” Talbot Twysden 

tly and repeatedly declared, ‘* I should 

, been easy a moment if I thought I 

1 wrongfully a beloved nephew’s proper- 

I could not have slept in peace; I could 
shown my face at my own club, or to 


justice 


mscience, had I the weight of such an 
istice On my In a word, when he 
| that there was a chance of annexing 
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mind. 
*hil- 
of the property to his own, ['wysden 
clearly that his duty was to stand by his own 
nd children. 
nformation upon which Talbot Twysden, 
~ acted was brought to him at his office by a 
man in dingy black, who, after a long in- 
w with him, accompanied him to his law- 
Mr. Bond, mentioned. Here, 


th Square, Gray’s Inn, the three gentlemen 


before in 


1 a consultation, of which the results began 
Messrs. 


y had an exceedingly lively, cheerful, jovial, 


kly to show themselves. Bond and 
intelligent confidential clerk, who combined 

ss and pleasure with the utmost affability, 

nd was acquainted with a thousand queer things, 
1 queer histories about queer people in this 
who lent 

) was in debt; ana who was outrunning the 


money ; who wanted money ; 


; whose diamonds were in pawn ; whose 
es were over-mortgaged ; who was over-build- 
x himself ; who was casting eyes of longing at 
pretty opera dancer—about races, fights, 
ill-brokers, guicquid agunt homines. This 'Tom 
Walls had a deal of information, and imparted 
t so as to make you die of laughing. 
rhe Reverend Tufton Hunt brought this jolly 
fellow first to the ‘* Admiral Byng,” where his 
miability won all hearts at the At the 
Byngs it was not very difficult to gain Captain 


club. 


easy confidence. And this old man was 


: of a very trifling consumption of 


rum and water, brought to see that his daughter 


ud been the object of a wicked conspiracy, and 

the rightful and most injured wife of a man 
o ought to de lare her fair fame before the 
orld and put her in possession of a portion of 
reat fortune. 


A pre 


How great a fortune? Was 
t three hundred thousand, say? ‘Those doctors, 
many of them, had fifteen thousand a year. Mr. 
Walls (who perhaps knew better) was not at 
liberty to say what the fortune was: but it was 
a shame that Mrs. Brandon was kept out of her 


ghts, 


at fortune ? 


that was clear. 

Old Gann’s excitement, when this matter was 
first broached to him 
Was so intense that his old reason tot- 
tered on its rickety old throne. He well-nigh 
yurst with longing to speak upon this mys- 
' Mr. and Mrs. Oves, the esteemed land- 
lord and lady of the ‘* never saw him so 
xcited. He had a great opinion of the judg- 
nent of his friend, Mr. Ridley ; in fact, he must 
lave gone to Bedlam unless he had talked to 
somebody on this most nefarious transaction, 


under vows of profound 


secrecy ), 


tery. 


Byng,” 
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make 


with horror 


which the blood of 


as he was free to say. 


might every Briton 
curdle 

Old Mr. Ridley was of a much cooler tempera- 
ment, and altogether a mort 
The doctor rich ? 


nor to medd 


cautious person 
He wished to tell no secrets. 
le in no gentleman's affairs: but he 
have heard very different statements regarding 
Dr. Firmin’s affairs. 

When dark hints about treason, wicked deser 
tion, ‘*and 
ot, 


ts denied, 
are kep 
all 


a great fortune whicl 


you out my poor Caroline, by a 
and I 
always mistrusted him, from the moment I sav 
him, and to ther, ‘Emily, that 
Brandon is a bad fellow, Brandon is ;’ tter- 
ly, unde: 


my 


ras¢ wolf in sheep's clothing, you are ; 


said your m« 
and | 
bitterly I've rued ever receiving him 
root When speeches of this 
made to Mrs. Caroline, strange to s Ly, the litth 
lady made light of them. ‘*Oh, nonsense, pa! 
Don’t be bringing that sad, old story up again 
I have suftered enough from it If Mi 
F. left me, he wasn’t the only one who flung m 
to live, 


nature were 


already. 
and I have been abl thank mer- 
all. 

This was a hard hit, and not to be parried 
The truth is, that when poor Caroline, 
by 


away ; 
cy, through it 
deserted 
back, in wretched 
father’s door, the man, and the wif 
who then ruled him, had thought fit to 
And she had for 


enabled to heap a rare quantity of coals 


her husband, had come 
ness, to her 
thrust 
her aw iven them: and 
had bee 
on that old 


When 
indifference 


gentlemar s head. 
the captain remarked his daughter's 
and to this 


ainful question of her sham marriage with Fir- 
i 


unwillingness reopen 
min, his wrath was moved, and his suspicion 
‘* Ha!” says he, ‘*h 
a tampering with you a a 

** Nonsense, pa! 
‘I tell you it is this fine-ta 


excited, ive this man been 


once more says Caroline 
Iking lawyer's clerk 
tampering with y You're made a 
tool of, pa! 
life ! 
‘* Well, now, upon my honor, my 
interposes Mr. Walls. 


Sir! J] 


has been 


and you’ve been made a tool of all 
youl 
good Mad 
am! 

** Don’t talk to m¢ lon’t want any 
lawyers’ clerks to meddle in my business !”’ 
Mrs. briskly. ‘‘I don’t 


what you're come about. 


cries 
know 
n't want to know, 
and I’m most certain it is for no good 

[I suppose it was the ill suecess of his embas- 
sador that brought Mr. Bond himself to Thorn- 
haugh Street; and a more kind, fatherly litth 
man never looked than Mr. Bond, although he 
may have had one eye smaller than the other 
‘¢ What is this, my dear Madam, I hear from my 
confidential clerk, Mr. Walls?” he asked of the 
Little ‘You refuse to give him you 
confidence because he is only a clerk? 


Brandon, very 


Sister. 
I won 
der whether you will accord it to me, as a prit 
cipal o 
‘She may, Sir, she may—every confidenc« 

says the captain, laying his hand on that snuff) 
satin waistcoat which all his friends so long ad- 
mired onhim. ‘* She might have spoken to Mr. 
Walls.’ 
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‘Mr. Walls is not a far i 
have children at home, Mrs. Brandon, as old 
you are,” says the benevolent Bond. ‘* I would 
have justice done them, and for you too, 

‘*You’re very good to take so much trouble 
about me all of a sudden, to be sure,” savs Mrs. 


Brandon, demurt ly. se] Suppose you don’t do 





it for nothing. 
[ should not require much fee to help a 


woman to her rights; and a lady I don’t think 
needs much persuasion to be helped to her ad- 
vantage,’ remarks Mr. Bond. 


That depends who the hel; 
‘Well, if [ can do you no harm, and help 


er is.’ 


you possibly to a name, to a fortune, to a higl 
place in the world, [ don’t think you need | 
frightened. I don’t look very wicked or very 
artful, do 1?” 

‘¢ Many is that don’t look so. I've learned 
as much as that about you gentlemen,” remarks 
Mrs. Brandon. 

**You have been wronged by one man, and 
doubt all.’ 

“Not all. Some, Sir 


‘¢Poubt about me if 





injure you. But how and wl y should E?- Ye ' 
good father knows what has brought me here 
I have no secret from him. Have I, Mr. Gann, 
or Captain Gann, as I have heard you ad- 
dressed ?”’ 

‘*Mr., Sir—plain Mr.—No, Sir; your con- 
} 


duct have been most open, honorable, and like a 


gentleman. Neither would you, Sir, do aught 
to disparage Mrs. Brandon; neither would I, 
her father. No ways, I think, would a parent 
do harm to his own child. May I offer you 
any refreshment, Sir?” and a shaky, a di 
but a hospitable hand, is laid upon the gloss) 
cupboard, in which Mrs. Brandon keeps h 
modest little store of strong waters. 

**Not one drop, thank you! You trust me 
I think more than Mrs. Firm—I beg you 
—Mrs. Brandon is disposed to do.” 

At the utterance of that monosyllable F777 
Caroline became so white, and trembled so, that 
her interlocutor st 
effect of his word—his word!—his syllable of a 








pped, rather alarmed at the 


word. 
The old lawyer recovered himself with much 
grace. 

‘¢Pardon me, Madam,” he said; ‘I know 
your wrongs; I know your most melanchol) 
history; I know your name, and was going to 
use it, but it seemed to renew painful recollec- 
tions to you, which I would not needlessly recall. 

Captain Gann took out a snuffy pocket-hand- 
kerchief, wiped two red eyes and a shirt-front, 
and winked at the attorney, and gasped in a 
pathetic manner. 

‘*You know my story and name, Sir, who 
are a stranger to me. Have you told this old 
gentleman all about me and my affairs, pa?” 
asks Caroline, with some asperity. ‘* Have you 
told him that my ma never gave me a word of 
kindness—that I toiled for you and her like a 
servant—and when I came back to you, after 
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being 





deceived and deserted, that 5 
shut the door in my face? You did 
I forgive vou; but a hundred thousar 


years can’t mend that injury, father, 


































broke a poor child’s heart with it that d \l 
pa has told you all this, Mr. What’s-y 
I'm s’prised he didn’t find something pl 
to talk about, I’m sure ! 
‘My love!” interposed the captain 

Pretty love! to go and tell a str 
publ hnouse ind ever so mat the 
suppose, your Gaughters misfortunes | ] 
tv love! That’s what I've had ft \ 

Not a soul, on tl honor of a get 
é me and Mr. Walls.” 

n what d yu come to tall 

r? wl scheme on 

at ? and what brings this old n 
cries t landlady of Thornhaugh Str 
ing her foot. 

Shall [ tell you frankly, my 1] 
called you Mrs. Firmin now because, 
honor and word, I believe such to b¢ 
ful name because vou are the law v 
George Brand Firmin If euch be y 
name, others bear it » ha no righ 
it—and inherit property to which they ¢ 
no just claim. In the year 1827 you, ¢ 
Gann, a child of sixteen, were married by 
gyman whom you know, to George Brand | 
min, calling himself George Brandon i 

ilty « f deceiving you; but you we 
no deceit He was a hardened and 
but you were an innocent child out of 
room. And though he th ught tl 

is not binding upon him, binding it 
of Parliament and lges’ decisior 
are as assuredly George Firmin’s wife, M 
as Mrs. Bond is mine 

**You have been cruelly in} ired, ¢ 
savs the captain, wagging his old n 
I lkerchief. 

Caroline seemed to be very well v 
law of the transaction. ‘‘ You mean, 
said, slowly, ‘‘ that if me and Mr. I lor 
married to each other, he knowing ] 
only playing at marriage, and me b 
it was all for good, we are really marri 

‘* Undoubtedly you are, Madam —n 
has that is, I have had advice on the ] 

‘But if we both knew that it was Was OT 
a sort of a marriage—an irregular marriage 
know ?” 

‘‘Then the Act says that to all intents 
purposes the marriage is null and void. 

‘*But you didn’t know, my poor it 
child!” cries Mr. Gann. ‘** How should 
How old was you? She was a child ir 
nurserv, Mr. Bond, when the villain é 
her away from her poor old father. She k 
nothing of irregular marriages.” 

‘‘Of course she didn’t, the poor creatur 


cries the old gentleman, rubbing his 
thing, poor young thing!” 
As he was speaking, Caroline, very 


gether with perfect good-humor. ‘* Pos 





pale and 











CAPTAEN ALICANT. 























l 
in t ( na W 1 id LV 
he won’t own to the m we! § - pect of the outer landscape 
1 of some one else—t! little suicide!” thinks id icise the appearance ot 
iid lawver, as he « latters down the street to } Vi aware ¢ nly by thei ( 
hboring house, where his anx 3] cipal was 5 1 by 
sin waiting. ‘* She’s fond of some on els Pu it I mean cal Ls } 
Yes. But the some one ¢ ] W m Ca t sea ‘ stim at 
1 was Brand Firmin’s son ; and it was to name cont liv about with | $ - 
Philip from ruin that the poor Little Sister | var! ble companion was similarh 
se to forget her marriage to his father christened ; a sort ‘ f ani fron | ‘ 
int bundle of ha pl ling eves 
] ; 
heart. and a tendency t et contin- 


CAPTAIN ALICANT. poe eaporenye reels es sa tania 
y House in ‘nto more disgrace on my a ount tha n an} 
was other. I think I must have been lov 


rsev, 


( NE of the habitues « f the Homit 

the village of Hoy skotch, New J« 
‘t, thick-set, nubbly old gentleman, who for U day he met me he formed an a 
‘ q ) t { yurce of unceasing ann y- 





1 nee followed the sea, and was in consequenc ri that was a sour 
lled Captain 4 licant. He inhabited a snug ane to the Captain. He from hat moment 
beca a vagabond dog. He wou 





ittle cottage in the environs of Hopskot« h, and torwa 
spent a portion of each day in the bar-room of not sleep hom 
t unearthly hours to the hotel, ¢ 


the Hominy House. I have described the Hom- atu 
+ and its landlord ere this in Harper's Monthly. an 1 
Vor. XXIU.—No. 133.—H 


of nights, but would trot a 





scratching at the door until 
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IWARPER’S NEW 
i a lanter I 1 look 
pa; you know ir sight isn’t 
sig I Bosh! I rood 
I vou Ill go m il with 
I \ ra \ 
1 sr Ton, t 
it t i nh fils n 
N scended, found Pun t 
n a State Of frenzied adel tats 
parations for departure. H irked, and 
ind ran a littl into 
turned, | king like a com of b le 
termi iss \ s \ 
1 at las ( ion } ‘ 
1 down s vi ind if | 3 
i yy I k 1 Vv and ull ) 
ved It was 1 
1 t, fortuna  , si ( " 
sn far distant Not al dred 
( ge t | ( l i f \ 
E.4 lving in t SI Pu 
round it like mad. 
s ing 1 rage nd | l 
insensible io tl l as women 











choice old J and poured i 1 
fellow’s throat By t means they 
d to 1 e and stag ‘ 
A fire was lit int ] I Plen 
bottles, and hot to s 1 all sort 
ings were provided | he cook R 
t last the poor fi n Vv opened | 
nd gasped some inarticul es 
n order to hear what he said, stooped 
vith the car in her | l, and put her 
se to his lips. ‘Then she t 1 and 
| at him for a moment Then gave a wild 
a | 
red. e cook 
ught salad-oil for smelling salts, and gen- 
misconducted themselves. The Captain, 
ted with two patients, knelt down by Ros 
hafed her temples. While doing so he felt 


h on his shoulder. A tall, gaunt, white- 


young man was standing ove! him. His 


eeble and broken, but still the Cap- 


. I know 
1 come to if I touch her hand. 


Arthur !”’ 


tis I, father; will you—will—you 
e Was no answer to the timid ¢ 
x] 


long sob of 


Joy the 


1 in that moment all was 


n in his arms, an 





summer I went down again to 


a Valise containing my nob 





on the occasion of 





dding with Rose, 





in’s W to which I had a 
il invit n The bridegroom, in spite of 
ny hardships and pilgrimages—and he ha l 
red to starvation—was looking as joyous as 
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proved, however, 
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oO LIK and as ni 
bewitching After t wed gy I «¢ 
reat sens n by solemnly d ! ] 

lth a ¢ lar ma specially fort } 

1 in allusion to his intel 

tion in discovering t | vag 
vy—the inscription Il attend t 

Gel 1 Du ley was highly i 

i isked t ie wedding it 1 I 


AUDIENCE OF THE QUEEN « 


SPAIN. 











pNt month of December, 1854, I 
EB from Paris to Madrid to d to M 
p wv ¢ Mi MIarev’s repl to the « 
Ost dis} . 
] rl so fur as Ba ne is av 
| t present pr d entire 
At that t re Sas tu 
1 Ss so0u nh ¢ \ WwW re 
pelled to take the diligence f L 
1 Bayonne to the Spanish « I 
t] / / 1 miseral ( 
cke carria with accommodations 
vO passengers We were some § 
1iours ont re ] nd esteen . $ 
inate tl we r ed our des 
i ts is accident We were 1 
( 1 ke [ h we Tit \ 
passe! s of a gence who had 
i encounter with bat i It is t 
ul t both times at nig 
I ed any thing more than slig 
sions, we felt that, considering t ( 
e road, we had every reason to be t 
The cold V s l is¢ ana we had t 
fit of it, as the V in ¢ 
VC e wil h « ( St | 
provis rappers 





ing, while we s use to cha 
horses, I ran into a small posada attached t 
and bought the blankets off on of the beds 


5 


I found Mr. Soulé quite alone at Mad 
his family being absent in the sout 
Mv original intention was to limit my s 
three d ys; circumstances pri le 


manv weeks. <At the end of that time I 
l 


ed with Mr. Soule’s resignation of his m 


nee 


in my pocket. 
I can never sufficiently acknowledge the « 


iality and kindness with which I was r 
by that accomplished gentleman. It 


to enter into any discussit 


out ot plac e here 


c 
‘ 
vi 





I was always made welcome as : 


to meet. 


at his table, and his carriage was at my dls} 
all the time of my stay. The life he 1 lat 


time was ¢ 


ie seldom left his house 


unless called out 


1 singularly quiet and domestic 01 














AUDIENCE OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 








, ¥ a 
1+ nrece at all events t 1 
= + +t) 
V ] l s 1 res t 
= cour W! he was | 
s summ t I s Ss as- 1 
on ? ‘ 
} Y | 
fter with t 
y t nt ts. in cas . \ 
] 1 Ma t} 
s hims¢ ‘ in iad 
Sor t < ey 
} cs silent 
he retur 1 th ( 
la on * t 
l up tot t of } final de- 
n Y 1 loved one il int { t ] | 


\ the lat h he « , eT 
; nt spot A perfect 1 =\¢ I t 
took ] ' p Se . } ' 
| ted t M. Turgot was f1 1 
: al t t h lr ered a | lt } [1 
Ro i] time he v 1 i that t 


— e after the It ] . itl 
Y 1 s Many » * 
Mr. S had sion to call uy 


l 
1 } 11] non. . , } 
P to go to | 
i l, in cae 
: 1 t | | to 
ivers M. 1 lt | 
] hat No 1 . I 
| 
Asha s 
} } Sery ) ( + 
{ 1 VA l i ¢ l 1 ; 
( t b R i 
] e] t + 
n 1 P ’ 
\ + rant A verican ¢ WwW 4 
t 
+ of years in Madrid, ex- H the B 
lan r ¢ l " 
f + } ' te of « S 
his tl} rv , 1 of t lif. 1 





} } 
} ry ‘ 
bl 1 left his « trv the « | 
tf humobdit 1 I i - * | it 
lv a on a it of his « } lit- i ' 
s. to represent a repubi ! { t ( 1 « 
) , : } Mr Soul ——- 
1 become an adopted citizen | Mi lé w 
re. as embassador from Imper! 1 l 
: ] vw) famiiv had lingly W 
ian of ancient leage, W se I 
} } > l; ‘ , ‘ 
t sb 1 identified with the elder B - el 
nd who had himself but recently left t ft plan « 


haa t oft saval 
t rank The result was what ] rhaps most ott royal 
lls iKs. n | 





to control or conceal. If Mr. Soul had vestibule paved 





is racl ‘ 
} } a | 

n ind, a nobl 

t first landing 





—— 
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| I I] l 

i ) 41a pre is i 
i ( ~ i | OW We then « ( l 
i door ont left | l, and f 1 ourselves in 
as Alte- er filled s in 
I t side-ari t I l i- 








it in t I aeterential 
l I in ay i ol V yt 
bl < ¢ Vas § ‘ ttention 
I in to feel decidedly w f bl 
‘i l ning oul i nity by r | Ly 
ldescenuding suiuta ns we 1 i ¢ 
roou ry like t previous « ‘ 
is crowded with officers of s | 
side-arms I Was evident t t m Ss 
. , 
ranged on the princi} ( iti i 


Lut els I s Waiti 9 Room M I 
n size all the apartments tl] g 
l 1 It is here that t rps 
pion ( ur summoned w! Li 
s ( ted » Tha Its app ne 
| fl sometll pel I ( 


Ministers, who thereupon give their attestation 








andees ot S| 4 1 
by Duke of M i Celi, al 1 
gyorg blazing Wi s s and lers 
ll I ome from an dl with thi 
Que ment afterward the little n le- 
1an above named crossed over with solemn de- 
lil tion, and facing Mr. Soulé, bowed to tl 
very ground with a gravity I never saw equaled 
even on tl He then turned to me nd 





nv thing to be able to give ver to the | grits 

W was convulsing me internally sently 

there advanced toward us a brisk, f ty per- 
nage with gray hairs. He proved to be the 


‘Introducer of Embassadors,” or, as he would 


elsewhere called, the Chambella lapping 
1 1 snufi s, he opened the lid 1 present- 





im glad to see you well, Mr. Soulé,”’ he com- 


menced, presenting hishand. ‘* Your andience 





I think, at seven o'clock, and I believe her 
Majesty is ready to receive you.’ 

During these remarks his eyes kept wandering 
upon me and scanning me from head to foot. 

‘* But, Mr. Soule.” he resumed with a little 
hesitation, ‘* you assuredly do not expect this 
gentleman to accompany you.” 

‘I beg your pardon, I certainly do,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Soulé; ‘‘this gentleman is Secre- 
tary of Legation at Paris [I was so ad interi 


he has come to me with very important dis- 





Leg There a } 
I am anxious tha 1 | 
tunity of seeing her Majesty 
It is quite im} le, my 
impossibl I ire two in 
tions place, 1 1 
req ed I an In the 1 
not in 1 1 It is only t 
t Frei he a wished 
l ‘ cted vy | dit 
ntry ) i i , bu 
} T 
l to 
N 1 Mr. § 
ri I W 1 t l 
etique Iter M 
f i Vi t ul ri 
i ~ ‘ il 
Ile returns ! lada t 
Vy sa I s i 
i Q i 
. ( 11 t 
s com 1 
i 
Phe \ answe | 
1 ( | a 


ol t1 

As soon as t ( ( sed 
Soule took my m, and he sl 
] i 1 e \Y n is t 
person in tl | llams 
I t n ve 





n express of f Sif sor 
L | nt S] sh mon 
Her M sented to 1 
Chereupon he preceded us t 
\ t e open door oi I 
g-room, Uj the tl hold of 
ny } y } 
| dly and l 











t floor, and I followed suit 

m d came Her Majesty 

sch l girls call making a cheese 
each foot, and the cere ony W 
both sides. And so on some six or 
until we met at a marble tabl 

the room. Mr. Soule then, he 
dent’s letter i his hand, comme! 


tone a very fluent and elegant 


French the conclu n of w 
letter upon the tabl While t] 
the Queen stood with her right ha 


the table with a look which in 
that she considered 





an ample opportunity for taking 
of her appeai Now if my 
not a flattering on it least 
aud I must sacrifice try t 




















1 me how mu 
Madrid. I 


tys, as [had alrea 


replied, ** you certainly st 
i next Wednesday. Do you know, 
} 


is the first real 


y gala | 
ive been on the throne ?’ 
‘TI should be most | 





meng: 


SE 
—— 
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ON BEING FOUND OUT. 


7 ype I was a boy at a small private and 
\ preparatory school for young gentlemen, 
I remember wiheaits 





t wiseacre of a master 
us all, one 1 t march into a litt grar- 
¢ } t } nd the t ro. 
( one by ¢« ito a l or | house (I 
P , tly say whether 
for t I id in tl to pt 
+ sack \ h stor » bench. a 


nil } } r | 
and all their hands were black t 
By reason of my ten ige I « not un- 
stand What Was the 1 ng of this - 
excursion—this candle, t tool-l this | 
ot soot I } el | Ss Vv 1 
sleep to be bi t tot ] W 
then, and showed our lit han 





Ss hing had been stolen in the scl 
Mr. Wiseacre having 1 lina 

of an ing s method of fir out a thief 

iking 1 put his l sack 

ilty, t gue would shirk from doit 
\ s S t to t trial G ness 
I s what the lost object was, or who stole it 
We 1 black hands to show to the ma 





seal is alive—an elderly 
S I el } must be by this time ind a} \ 
old hypo to whom an old school- - 
sen kindest regards—parenthetically ret k- 
ing what a dreadful place that private school 
wa cold, « lains, bad dinners, not enoug 
ictual n 1! Are you alive s 





V e 
I say, you nameless \ 





' 


about my misanthropy. My goor 
mouth, I will trouble you to tell me, do you go 
to church? When there, do you say, or do you 
u are a miserable sinner? an 
: ; 





} » «l ] ‘ 
1 belley or disbeheve 


des¢ rve ¢ 






you are to be let 
say again, what a blessed thing it is that we are 

not all found out! 
Just picture to yourself every 
being found out, and punishec 





4 


3 
‘ 


ly Fancy all the boys in all the school | 
W 1, and then the assistants, and then t 

















; Mrs. Painter, who passes i 
1 
mal 1 1 l s | 
no use in saying what re ki 1 
| l her ¢ son. There is D 
vhat a littl u yp itis! ar 
st t V eC] 
{ I s If 1s bes i s 
l, that the bad n l be f 
Y n’t want your children to kn 
f that lady next box, st 
son rnd wl ™~ thev mire so { 1 
V 1] be if w vere ll found out 1 
I ( By J k Ket 


Chey talk of murderers being pretty cc 
f : a ! I have heard ar t 
f competent vow and declare that s 
1 hundreds of murders are committ 


juite common, 


monster how to ma 


out being found out, some fiend of a woman 


ke away with his wite wi 


to destroy her dear husband. I will zot t 


tell this easy and simple way of murder, as « 
municated to me by a most respectable part 
the confidence of private intercourse. Su] 
some gentle reader were to try this most sit 


and easy recipe—it seems to me almost il 
ble—and come to grief in consequence, an 
1d out and hanged? Should I ever par 
If for having been the means of doing 11 
to a single one of our esteemed subscril 
The prescription whereof I speak—that is to 


f I don't speak—shall be 1 




















* snuff, “are you her 


ind ladies! I was the Abbé’s first penitent, day the others will find me out t It is a 
[ made him a confession which I promise very curious sensation to sit by a man who has 
istonished him.” found you out, and who, as y know, has found 


| yet to be found out, I know from my own 

nee, must be painful and odious, and have found out His talent? Bah! His 
mortifying to the inward vanit t 

[ am a poltroon, let us say. With 


} 





s 


1¢, loud talk, plentiful oaths, and an im- 


» stick, I keep up nevertheless a ch we grin, bow, and t 1 we I - 
mirage. I swear fearfully at cabmer bugs together Robi \ 1 fell he? 





brandish my bludgeon, and_perh: 





] 


K K Gown a 


f the imayes which I break at the shootit 


ittle man or two with it; 











ind pass among my friends for a whiskery How men have to work, to t ilk, to smile, to 
iter, affaid of neither man nor dragon. to bed, and try and sleep, with this dread of be- 
Ah, me! Suppose some brisk little chap steps ing found out on their ¢ nsciences! Bardol] 
nd gives me a caning in the street, with all who has robbed a cl \ who | 
eads of my friends looking out of allthe club taken a purse, go to their usual haunts, a1 
lows? My reputation is gone. I frighten smoke their pipes with their companions. Mr 
: > 


man more. My nose is pulled by whipper- Detective Bullseye appears, and says, ** Oh, Bar 





P 3 ° 1 . « . nt that there pvx bu 

snappers, who jump up on a chair to reach it. dolph! I want you about that there pyx Dus 

Iam found out. And in the days of my tri- ss!’ Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashe t of 
ph hen people were yet afraid of me, and I puts out his hands to t tle ste 








nga 





/ ‘ 
| k l 
; Vil re. 1 \ 
ver Ss lIw X} 
ll l | G 
i Mi b n ! 
; 2 : , 
, In 
f 
W l 


} ] . 
i s it 1 
You don’t f y 
i m? N 
\\ I Ss ¢ l 
I i 


In 1 i ( I sup] 
4 mu l 
I 
id « ly ] 11 
7, 4 

ctiv a ned I i 

I t 1d Si cs 
not l n } 

] +} 

It 


it seemed no more 


1syy } 
niudaren, ana ¢ 
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> 
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re 
i 
I 
} 
il 1, 
Al i 
An 
f middl 
lead } 
1 TI - 
i 
i 
1+ ’ 
l \W 
we 











} 
I 
I; 
( f+} 
i prol 
| 
f 1 
} | superse 
E 7 
¢ 1] 
s ‘ t ‘ 
i ne LV ora 
P nal pe 
} f her 1 
she sewed ki ! 
! t ] L freq ( 
s lime to put 
( L be that the 
D forget the emp 
up t ‘And did you t 
s, J ! \ put them int 
to s l« ! lL eve a 
s I 1e¢ ( ldren ! G 
i i { l ‘ each ] L 
to s 11 t ( ! 
M W ‘ ] 
I don’t mean wi pe I 
t plain s, and s 
r to make both e1 y ] 
1 failed 1 } t 











The place, 


hat we could get « 


We thought of buy! 
} ) 
lairy, 
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uld carry her away and give her all 





, e laa 
the luxuries and lik longings that were so 
suited to her le mother and I would 
l on just as we were, race and the chil- 





ne to visit us every summer. 


very different from me. I was a 





with problems in 


newspapers, bu 


ls and poetry or the pers, 


Keats 





went into s 


< that being so pretty an 
ligent she would have plenty of eligibl 
ll, there were not many young men left in 


ur place: most of them had gone to seek their 
fortune in the West, or in distant cities; and 





Grace was very quiet and reserved. Two or 
three opportunities of marriage she had and 
had refused, though one of the suitors, Lawyer 


as very well-to-do and a rising man. 
er was rather disappointed that Grace did 
not listen to him more kindly; and prophesied, 





rly people are apt to do on such occa- 
sions, that she would go through the woods and 
pick up a crooked stick at last. But 
fearful prospect did not move her to reconsider 


the decision. 


} 
even this 


** Why wouldn’t you have him, child?” I said, 
one day when we were alone. ‘** He is tolerably 
good-looking, tolerably gentlemanly, and would 
have made you very comfortable.” 

**T shall not marry any one on those grounds,” 
she answered. 





‘* They may be very good grounds for all that. 
I wonder what you demand in a husband.” 

‘*In the first place,” **T demand 
that I shall love him so much that I should be 
miserable without him.” 

‘Why, Grace, 
sentimental.’ 


said she, 


I had no idea you were so 


**T intend to be always sentimental enough 
for that,” she n i 





untained. ‘*Don’t be impatient, 
] 




















to 
5] 
ra 
hy 
, 
« 

house this sprin a 

** Yes—if we could. 

*¢ And the sitting-room carpet is too shab! 
any thing I'll never buy a cheap article of 
ort again; there’s not a bit of economy 





l a choice | 
that or nothing. We had not the money tf 
looked much better than a | 


know it was 


Then the wall } 
ided if we can ever get the mason to spi 


that roof, it leaks s 


**T suppose it did. must 


ur—and oh, 
‘*TIt can’t be helped, Janet; we haven't tl 


You know Mr. Brown s 
it would be quite an expensive job, 


money to re pair it. 


oughly.” 


** But when shall we have any more? I'm 
tired of hoping for better crops or better prices ; 


And the outside of the hous 
is getting so bad; it looks more like a bri 


they never come. 


building than a white one. 
ed, if only as a matter of economy. The long 
we wait the more it will take to do it.” 
‘Yes, if we could,” said Grace, again. 
‘¢The fact is,” 


two hundred dollars this very minute to do wl 





really needs to be done—not what we would like 
but what we want, to be respectable. 
dred dollars, and we haven’t two hundred cents 

1 there’s no way of getting them that I c¢: 





if done thor 


It ought to be paint 


I continued, ‘‘ that we want 


Two hun- 


n 

















‘Grace,” said I, ‘suppose you take to au- 


_ 


re say you could do as well as a 


many of them. 





Thank she replied; b 


the competent and critical knowledge of 

cery and mantua-making necessary to suc- 
that line.” 

‘You mightn’t do books, but you could be a 


Meeke,’ or something of that sort in 


sation papers.” 


ent ‘intellect,’ Jenny. Y 





yw the heroes and heroines of those stories 
iys of the loftiest stamp. You remem- 
what our little cousin used to say, ‘ Brag is 

1 dog, but Do is a better.’ I am afraid 
when I had proclaimed my hero, for in- 


of the highest 


is possessing a min 


] 
. A 
id then had to furnish him out of my own 





n with thoughts and remarks in 


1 his exalted genius, the contrast between 





‘ Brag’ and * Do’ would be rather overpowering. 
Can’t do it, my dear; haven't the first requisite.” 

A clever thought struck me. 
I, ‘*let us prevail on mother to sell the farm !” 


** Grac e,” said 
‘Sell the farm!” cried she, in amazement ; 
Mother would no 


paused for want of a 





‘what are you thinking of? 





gh comparison. 

‘* Near- 
h the money we raise from it goes back on 
the land again in the shape of seed, labor, and 


Now if we sold the 
And I paused to do a 
sum in mental arithmetic. So many acres at 
suchasum peracre. ‘* Dear me!” I exclaimed, 

‘how little it is, after all.” 

‘‘ And think of parting with our home—the 
place we were born in, 
ways lived? Why, Jenny, you don’t know w 

Every corner of the house is dear 
to us, and every tree in the orchard has some as- 
sociation.” 

I felt all this, too; 
to be realized attracted me. 
much; then the ** stock” 
thing: 


‘improvements’ generally. 
place we should have—” 





and where we have al- 





it would be. 





but the substantial benefits 
The farm—s 1y SO 


would sel 


y 


for some- 


we should have a little money in hand 














a great deal m t 

W is better, we know what v 
won t go for thing m no re 

Once started, we went is ra 
girl with the milk-pail. New carpet 
nd various other desirabk . 
upon us from the futur By-and- 
if lid well, we might try some la 
keep a boarding-school on a lit 
doing the head-wor hand 
jects were wonderft saw ou 
ing up for old besides enjoy 
many cc mforts as we went I 

There was one terrible hindrat 
fillment of our desires—the gett 

nsent. Whenever we came to ¢ 
branch of the subject we we br 
ing. It was like proposing a « 
monarchy to an absol sovereig 
a venerable pre ident that the itt 
college require him to resign. It w 
ter for her as well as us ¢ l 
brought to see it; but who shou 
matter ?—who ind convin 
talked it over many a time, and got 
almost to the point, as timid yx 
toothache ponder the only rem 
avail them, and wish so mu tl 


ferres 


One 


GRACE AND I. 





neighb 
trimme¢ 


1 


Tr 
} 


dresses” 


time 


steed was a very square-built 


its way to Dunsinane. 


during the last eigh 


y 


Olmsted was ou 
wned two or t 





It will rive us 


and 


that 


out, 


little 


we 


say mie 
Grace 
gencr lly 
Inight 











led 
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the 


tail 


rainst the flies; 


he 


ro hw 
» DY 








r 


he yard presently 





I 





ne t 
ul 
} 

( r 

1 tll 


attracted my 


I exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, here’s D 


that 


and 
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rec 


wa 


in 


decorated with s 


migi 


ve 
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have 


passed 


summer-til! 
man} 
for Birn 


ior 
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V 
2) 
] 
lves 
ya 
to tl 
to tl 
mot 
} ( 
her 
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Nor did our w 


into psychological causes and 


of 





n, al 





sorre! pony, 


fi 


Ci 
] 
1 
v a 
} 
\ 
i an 
$$ hes 
hy ar 
ed « 
is in 











the man’s lawver long ago. 


He which to 
“Wh 








ed 


But a sudden period wa t 
ll sick. Whether she 


le of successful operations. 


mus illness. 
how little, h y 
looked to me as 
ng nights, wa 
and oppressed by 
er would recover! Nothin 
juence except to see her well again ; 


uld not be, to rest assured that 
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iventions as ar 
\ Commission 


to ask of the Pr 


need iw had: one 
and places belonging 
erty a : 


vy repel fore 
United States ; 
tes which ( Secretary of War, a 

should not attempt to collect duti ‘ everal States, 
‘ irt of the nt ouch | i he quot isned ch State, under 


ry 


itives of the slavel 
of Maryland and Delay 


f his Ina ri \d , unless What he now n riiv refu to comply with this re 


id of the n 


In the 1 
noted in the ni ; ( at I h. 
Vessels wer ipped and manned idly as pos- 
sible. About th a fleet, vin 1 board near- be 
ly 2000 men and a lat of stores, was dis- | wicked violation of the laws of the count: 
patched Southward. soon transpired that its ob- Lis 1 the rights of a free people. 
ject was to reinforce Fort Pickens, and if px le to | ¢ ) troops from North Carolina.”—Gover 
throw provisions ito Fort Sumter, the s pplic s of | son, of J/iss 2, answered, ** There can be, 
which were known to be nearly exhausted. On hend, no doubt but these men are inte1 
the &th General Beauregard, the Commander of th it’s army to make 
Confederate forces at Charleston, was formally noti ple of th ceding Sts Your req! 
fied that an attempt would be i i is illegal, unconstitutional, 
Fort Sumter. After communicating : ects, altogether inhw 
it, he was directed to reduce the Fort. 1 | diabolical, ar n not | mplied with 
f Missouri furnish to « 
Governor Maygot 


rment, 
e 11th Major Anderson was summoned to evacuate 
Fort. He refused to comply; and or 

ing of the following d i 

Sumter from Fort Moultrie and the Confederate that K 

teries. This was returned by Major Anderson with | purpose o bduing her sister Southern S 

as much vigor as was possible with the small force (iovernor Letcher, 
[he bombardment continued | only to say that the militia of Virginia will 1 


iv fire was opened up r é k plied, ‘‘ In answer, I say en 


h no troops for th 


of Virginia, answered, 


under his command. 
intermission for 34 hours. The | furnished to the powers at Washington 


with searcely an 
wood-work within the Fort was set on fire bv hot irpose as they have in view. 
shot, the quarters were entirely consumed, the main | is . igate the Southern States, 
] 


gate burned, the gorge wall seriously injured, the tion made upon me for such an ob) 
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iministration has ex! 
—Governor Harris, « 
ns equally explicit 
he Government. 
} 
1 
f 


action ol 


igned for tl 


wa is of the test import 


he breaking out of hostilities the State 
ion was in session. As noted in our last Rec 
lution was passed expressing an earnest 


to acce pt 
ptat 


Mimissioner 


1 by 
was lost. And r 
pposing any action on th 
iment for retaining or retak 
r States, and affirming that 
Government tending to pr 
1 the Confederate States 
to determine her 


the proclamation of the 


was issued the Convention , 
, and on the 17th of April ] 1 the fo ing te » possession of the armorv 
position being untenable by the smal 
— 2 tn the fare of a . 
> TO REPEAL THE RATIFIC command in the face of so larg 
THE UNITED STATES ER Jones destroved the greate 
RGINIA, AND TO RESUMI L THE RI ‘fire to the Armory buildin 
RS GRANTED UNDER SALD CONS comn i. They were fired upon by 
pl f Virginia, in their ratification of the Con- | ants, and two of the troops were kill 
f the United States of America, adopted by t 
ntion on the twenty-fifth day of June, in the . ‘ 
ne thousand seven hundred and eighty ght, cap d the Nav y-) ird near Norfolk 
leclared that the power raat te der the s an immense amoun 
tuth were eri vI the , 
ition W f i war. HH 
nd mig re ed whenso 1 : ; 
: d oppres ; and the F vania of 12 
rnment, having perverted said pows 
the people of Virgin 
Southern Slaveholding Stat 


Vir 


mainder made their way through Mary 


Jonvention, 
reby the ¢ 
4 was ratified, ar : 
f this State, ratif or adopting amendments to ly for : rig 
nstitution, are peal abt “dl; ll of a capacity 21,000 tons, with 6 
the Union between the State : 
ites under the Constitution 
ed, and that the State of V 
n and exercise of all the rights of sover y vessels in commission. Preparations were 
mg and appertain to a free and independent S aptu } -~vard, and vessels were su 
nd they do further declare that th rid Constituti : 
United States of America is no longer binding on a 
of the citizens of this State. 


Vor. XXIU.—No. 133.— 


gun 
a few exceptions practically useless. 


these was the ship Cumberland, the only o1 





— 
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opportunely, took the Cumberland in tow, forced h 
over the sunken vessels, and towed her off. In th 


mean time the other eleven vessels were scuttled 
and set on fire, and the buildings at the Navy-yard 
were also set on fire, after as much of the publi 
property as possible had been destroyed to prevent 
its becoming of use to the enemy. It seems, how 


ever, that the destruction was incomplete 





a large amount of artillery and munitions of war fell 
into the hands of the Virginians in a condition to be 
made availabl 





When the proclamation of President Lincoln call- 
ing out the militia was received at M 

President Davis issued a proclamation, dated on the 
7 








April, inviting all per apply for ] 
ters of marque and reprisal, to be issued under tl 
seal of the Confederate States. hose applying f 
these letters are to make a written statement, giv 
ing the name and a suitable description of the et 


acter, force, and tonnage of the vessel, with tl 
names and residences of the owners, and the intend- 





ed n of the cre All ipplicants, betore re 
ceiving their commissions, must give bonds to the 
amount of 25000, or $10,000 if the vessel is to hay 
more than 150 men, that the laws of the ¢ reder 





States shall be observed, and all damages d on 
trary to those laws shall be satistied, and that th 


commission shal 


1 be surrendered when revok ; 
the President.—President Lincoln thereupon, on the 
19th, issued a proclamation, announcing the block 
ade of all the ports of the seceding States, and that 


a competent force would be stationed to prevent the 


entrance and exit of vessels at these port 
vessel attempting to enter or leave these 
be warned by the commander of a block 
sel, the warni 
if the vessel again attempts to enter or leave, sh 
to be captured and sent to the nearest conveni 
port. On the 27th the President issued a procla 
mation extending the blockade to the ports of Nort! 


ng to be indorsed on her register; 








Carolina and Virginia. It is announced that 


blockade will be maintained by at least fifty vessel 
of war, accompanied by a fleet of steam transports 
capable of conveying an army of 20,000 men.—On 
the 3d of May the President issued another pr 

lamation, calling into service 42,000 volunteers to 








serve for a period of th rs, unless sooner dis 


charged; ordering that the regular army should be 
increased by 22,714 men; at 
ment for the naval force of the United States of 
18,000 seamen, for a period of not less thé 
more than three vears. 

The Congress of the C tates met at 
Montgomery on the 29th « Message of 
President Davis announced that the Permanent Con- 








id directing the enlist- 








nh one or 





stitution had been ratified by a sufficient number of 
States to render it valid, and that it only remained 
to elect officers under its provisions. The Message 
of President Lincoln calling for volunteers is char- 
acterized as a declaration of war, which will render 
it necessary to adopt measures to replenish the treas- 
ury of the Confederation, and provide for the def 
of the country. Proposals had been issued, inviting 





subscriptions for a loan of five millions; more than 





illions were bid for, none under par. The 





whole a int had been ordered to be accepted ; and 





it was now necessary to raise a much larger 

The Confederate States had in the field, at Charles 
ton, Pensacola, and different forts, 19,000 men, ¢ 
16,000 were en route for Virginia. It w 
posed to organize and hold in readiness an ar 





t 
ny of 


arm 
100,000 men. ‘* We seck no conquest,” says Mr. 











Davy 
Ire 

that 
his 
1" 
il 





to the Government and to individuals | 
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een constructed against it. Ves 
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ates, All that we ask is Iv 
hall attempt our subjugrati 
> will and must resist to the 


10n 1s abandoned th 





ind we shall | 
aties Of amily and commer: 


In the mean while wa 





have been augmented, li 


le} 
sels 





steame! 





i. Among thes Is 

i , wi 1 had be n dispatched t India Tex. 
, to bring away the United States troops « 
at that port. The vessel was lying ata chor, ay 
i the arrival of the troops. At midnight 

] of April the steamer Rusk approa 
captain of the Sta f the West was i 

he had on board 320 United States t 

were to be embarked [very assistance y 
for the reception of the supposed soldiers, y 
evel ved to be Texan troops. As si 
were on board they took possessi ft 

hich was taken to New Orlea th 
detained as } ners of war. Shortly a 

the United States troops attempted t 
escape from Indianola on board of two sailing 
They were pursued by two armed steamer 1 


by tl 


Phe attack upon Fort Sumt 


reel 


three 
troo} 
er St 
h 4 








p 
itv of New Yor 


lexans, overtaken, an 





i 
aroused an i 
throughout the Free States. All the G 
nded promptly to the demand of 
‘troops, promising to raise not « 





ired, but as 





nany more as 
Legislature of 


v Yor 


s of dollars for arming and equi 








Connecticut appropriated two milli , Vv 
million, New Jersey two millions, a 

i tion. The Common ¢ 
k appropriated one milli B 


blic appropriations, in every consid 


town and city private subscriptions have bee 


for t 








ton was meditated, the first care of 


same purposes, and to support the f 





\ 
ion of party, exy ut 
nt must be sustained at all ha 
t of life and money. 
g supposed that an attack upon Washir 








le troop$ for its defense. 








was to prov > usual 
route to Washington from the North and East 
hrough the city of Baltimore. The first trooy 
which reached this point were a regiment fr 
Pennsylvania, and one from Massachusetts. Uj 
their arrival, on the 19th of April, they found tl 
railroad track through the city obstructed, and their 
passage was opposed by a mob. The Pennsylvania 


regiment, being unarmed, was driven back. TI 


greater part of the Massachusetts regiment passed 


on tot 


in the 


trooy 
the « 


arms, three of them were killed. They then fire 





he station without interruption. Two cars 








real re detained a few moments. TI 
$ left t ‘ars and attempted to march f 
ity They were assailed by missiles and fire 


upon the mob, killing and wounding several; and 


then forced their way through, and proceeded 


Was 


anni 





hington. This was on the 19th of April, the 
versary of the Battle of Lexington. 
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Sta 
() 
t P l 

1 had taken possession of the rms, and | M‘Il q 1 Pickens 
N tion. He therefore ‘‘ thought it prudent to | blockade of § ! 
I for the present the requisition by President | The Southern ¢ 
Lincoln for four regiments of infantry.” He urged | by the addition of 

it no more troops should be sent through Mar see, ar I ltor 
la was informed by the Government that 1 t » the B 
fi no more troops would be sent throug! f Kent Marv! 
Bal provided that they could march around | ined; | f lay 
thecity. On the 22d the Governor wrote agai vet given to the a 


although he 


yd 





ard replied, affirming the 


} 
n 





troops throug 
ask for foreign mediation. 
nor repeatedly pr 

ing of the troops at Annaj 
pation of the 
gning as a reason for 
summoned the Legislatur 
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| yg erage SENTIMENT. — We are fond of 
of the mysterious things in nature— 


s, volcanoes, whirlwinds, pestilences, 


talkin 


1 
I 


of earthquak 


» material world; yet these 











and tides, and epiden of 
’ fae] » Il reat au stions of r future 
] iar Teeil ih bequest n t itu 
} lo not turn upon marvel s ph ymena it 
the hea s or under the earth, but 1 
fh in passions ; and while sci 
ing toward a statement of the positi 
material world, human society is com} 
| vn, and what are called its la ire sul tt 
great uncertainties and interruptio During the 
last hundred vears the historic races of our lobe 


h ive not been tr ) ib] | to any great extent by a 





from physical than from social and 
rhe British suffered want wi 
lieved starvation with humanity, and th 
was regarded less as the fault of the Gov 
than as the visitation of Providence; 

French people felt that they had been t 
der foot by their rulers, and used the 
misery to exasperate the madness of r 
lr} 


a 


yughtful men foresaw trouble, and some 
» predictions of the great convulsion of 
eenth century are to be found in the pages of 
losophers and theologians; yet the whole 
affairs took the world by surprise, and the 
world were quite as much in the dark as tl 


tude upon whom they looked with conten 


} 
le 





great question to be settled was not WI 
writers of the Encyclopedia or the idealist 
Gironde, but What will the people say ar 
the question was much mystified by the 
the people themselves were more in the dar] 
their own movements than their superiors. 
is a memorable fact in all great popular outbreaks, 
that the chief parties in them are generally quite 
unconscious of their coming; and the populace 





can no more predict the storm that is to convuls¢ 
its elements, than the skies over which angry 
are flitting can of themselves predict the comi: 
tempest. The reason of this ignorance comes from 
the very origin of popular commotion. The move- 














ment of the people does not generally begin in a de- 
liberate theory or a settled purpose, but in a great 
emotion, a master passion. All the theories of hu 
man rights started by Rousseau and his school might 
be held, and have been held, by men of the most con 
servative position ; and it is a noted fact that the 
infidelity of Voltaire prevailed most among the aris 
tocratic wits and courtiers of his day. I 
when the populace felt that they had been trodden 


down by tyrants, and were set on fire with revenge, 











was only 


that radical opinions armed themselves with such 
terrors, and speculations that have been harmless in 


many coteries of doctrinaires or blue stockings, were 











Chitar’s Cable, 


of nature that makes the whole world kin. 
There are also in perious intellectual instincts 
that are as independent of the force of sympathy 


the physical appetites; and the mathematiciar 
not hold his principles in the least at the mercy of 





social exciteme \ 
sues his Calculus as calmly as if the earth were as 


passion 





and men were as vi 
rhe votaries of all the higher 





S as the neave , a 


less as the stars. 








stract philosophy, 
thing of the same exemption fi 
tion. Yet the interest which atts 
‘nces depends much up 


and while the conclusions of the Calculus 








exact sci 





independent of popular favor, the zeal with 
the study is pursued may be much enhanced by th 
smiles of princes or the applause of nations. TT! 





mathematician is human in whatever he thinks and 
does; he must be a man as well as a calculator. 


The moment he enters society he feels the social es 
timate that is put upon his labors, and as soon as 
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harm comes to a republic wh ver this principle is cades! we wished they wer 
forgotten, and the dead-weight of mere nu nbers is It was st that merchants should | 
allowed to overpower individual influence and local ind pri set peace-making, and philantl 
indepen j forget p I i iropists did 
We | great subjec 1 progress i and Ba 
hereaft gth of the tend- ceived of rough g 
encies ¢ ierica. ] 
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A stalwart despotism, that so many « 
ers had chafed under, had after all wroug 
of the grandest accomplishments of 
tion—giving a free banner to Italy, an 
ment to Ottoman barbarity in the 
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recall that crumbling together of the merchant 1 
archy of Louis Philippe (congratulating « 
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April) with his 
scarlet cloak. 
recognition of the new title manuel, King of 
Italy,” by E nd au witzerland harassed the « 
, However this may be, 
nseigneur Ricci cl t lom. , it was the sixth of A 
» throne, his Holin i i 
ing worse. Yet he strove ijaniello was chief ; 
th a cardinal on either side of him. tta one of its ar 
1 cardin 


ent was known; it 


manager nur 
12.000 men. i 


vated him. en tampered with, a1 
yw something thi ight r open to the diten 
vive the old gentleman; no physiciar ing at istration thwarted 
hand, nothing more than i 
the cardinals sustaini 


head with what 





day—ai 

report 

Turin suc! 

ly, but carry the intent) : 

that Italy, of all the natio 

wherein exists least antagoni 

ious sentiment and the sentiment 

our grand thinkers of this age have 

slves to the re iliation of Christian loy 

a spirit of liberty. The 1 

Italy, the man who is count: 

of Europe, 

ourselves ( izoni?)—has throughout his triu 

striven t mcile these two orders of id l 
f individual liber 


en as Giol 


1 » goal, i ynplication of the Hungarian diffi 
if Rome 
party of the 
where in 
submit, 


in question. 

Russian Emperor is to assume the 
tussian Poland, and restore the old 
\ t shall bec » of Galicia, that is i 
opposition. hopelessly bereft of privilege than Warsaw ? 

‘*T am so far convine f the profit and wi ‘ icia both be snatched from tl 
of what I propose, both to Italy and to the Church, 
that I can not imagine how a majority of you 
me should not reach the same conclusion. It rt, it is not easy to see how harmon 

of the present discord of the purely | 
an que : and besides these, among whi 
unt the Holstein troubles, there remains that s 


wonder to me—it must be a wonder to the wor t 
find that the representatives of free Italy manifest 
such calm, such moderation, such respect toward 
the Church of Rome. 


I 
| 


ing bugbear of the Svrian occupation. To mate 
“And the world shall know full soon that what this partially, it is understood that England has i 
we propose is the only means of securing to the creased her ga 1 at Malta from three to 
Church its legitimate influence in Italy and thro thousand troops, with stores and war materia 
out the world; and not long hence, I trust, proportion. Gibraltar is furnished for any pr 
from the bosom of the whole Catholic people of eventuality, and the authorities of the Ionian I 
Europe, a voice shall come to the Pope, saving ands are preparing for possible trouble. These I 
cept loyally what the free Italy proffers; for it gives ians are not insensible to the recent movements t 
back liberty to the Church and lustre to the Papal ward the reinstation of the old nationalities; their 
throne. Accept her terms, and Italy, in achiev- Greck sympathies are becoming more noisy than 
ing her freedom, will remain most loyal of all to the ever; and at the recent convocation of the Legis] 


true spirit of her ancient religion.’” tive Assembly a Zanteote member had the hardil 
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four time. We 
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—a familiar genius ren ) 
» loss of whom does not appear so gr as that 
of a lofty reputation. it tl il 
santly ; for it is in the h 
its route toward 
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, + ? nr 1 
m | good the gods provide” as well as tl 


others, part These noble fellows who figure in this 1 





at cer. They | lery were the great men of their day—f 
| to Rio for a leaders in the Church, pioneer preachers 
re n they went | odist was a new name in this country, a 

i : away Separate, al 1 determined never to meet again. | of men that heroes and martvrs are made 


ep A woman the cau 


tunately they di 








itterly any 1 rt, except the last 





» one fell, to all apy 


mortally wounded. The other looked on wi 


The \ 
4 fatal ; : 

ously to his unfortu 
the medical art was tried in \ 
health was strong, but his mind r 
from the shock | i 
his d 


sin 












it might be possible to restore hi 














maniac is calm, and says only, ** Twice I told hi tr 


but woe to th iptious fault-tinder, wh« 








duels. And civil wars are only great not stop to argue, but demolished hi 





| duels between ol ° 
{ Two men who lived at Rio, and loved the same | sio 








Of course it could not be helped: honor forbade. = ~~ 
What if the s ry were of two halves of a nation, ONE ¢ 


of common blood, and speech, and ancestry ; and the | name of 
weltering victims counted by tens of thousands ? of the Confer cave his name as W2 


What if it could not be h Iped? And of course | and objected to answering to that nam 





Honor for , iid Bishop Asbury, ‘ Billy is a little | 
Ah, the « es that go to the account of such | ‘Yes, Bishop,’ he repli Iw 
froth as human honor! when my father 





liscovered itself in all circumstances an 
: } 








{ Ehitur’s Drawer. W h convulse his audience, when it 


t 





ide a magnificent volum 
isters, nea ‘ 

a thousand pages. If any body thin] 
} “Drawer mi . 





r” in a houseful or a bookful of disturb the risibles of his audience. | 
4 Methodist ministers he is greatly mistaken. Catch part of his ministry, as he was preacl 
} 


two or three of 





at the rig 





they know how to enjoy “the ation, he said, ‘When it came out ot 


And wars are | tacked him or his creed. With such a1 


fair face, and blundered into duel, and died for it emon tl bject of * persevera 
one smeared with blood and the other smeared vy x “uy, Y believe in falling fre 

idiocy—are, after all, only two dead men who lived do you?’ replied, promptly, ‘I beli 
at Rio. ting it first. 


1 


gave it to me.’ His ec 
and he would often say things whi 


that he had not only had no design to pro 
on: DOCTOR SPRAGUE, of Albany, has’ an effect, but could not understand how 

Ym of Methodist Min- had been produced. In other cases, how 
rly two hundred of them in a book of near would seem as if his drollery found vent 


ks there is no could not but have been aware that it mu 


’ yw it, in \ on Ash 
itch tl oO r his l of 
l red nil —| 1! 
‘ t ficur itl N in of more tt 
After ¢ hour l » pall hi lnes ld 1 to! Y rd 
dead sleeper was waking. which he never f t. ‘Never,’ said I 
‘Be quiet!” says the idiotic man. But the that you know much, George; for if yo 
ghost gains strength and stirs a I mani t t! will s« l tha 
lips quietly out into the garden, and bringing i ly mi i lt how | 
mattock with him stealthily, again orders tl ( for this t will 1 1 
er to jul But he st ind throws off t - —_ 
| rave-clothes. In an instant the maniac beats him Davin YounG was ‘ pioneers of 
down and brains him with the mattock. The wate! Methodism. ‘ No individual, however w 


ers rush in only to find the victim dead. But tl ire, coming to him as an honest ing 





t time and Golden Calf, after describing the process of 





it could not. that his name was Bil/y. ‘Why, Brother Hib 


little 
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1 great calf ah!’ =H 
in meeting and warding off 
About the time the 
in this State he « 
by, in which he 
the position that ‘a law-estal 

Ile said, 

h; it was 
hadnezzar ; it was al 
l came out the ¢ 
versation with the 
il minister of this State, 


sin mingled v 


who are amor 


The | 


new year opens with new lists of 
., H ? 


to whom they offer 
, and the Drawer 
ithin. Now is the 


we hear from the bet 


for the nigg 
expense so pleasanth) 
I am a constant traveler. 

; journeying from Paris, Kentucky, phatic). ° 
by stage. The night was delightful, a ‘* Where d-d 

re entirely to myself, I in the fi ‘sk. ** Why, down a 

my third cigar wh ] 
t of the hotel 
r I resumed my seat, 


isked if there was room 
swered yes, and took her hat 
r into the stage. 
down by her side at 
rsation. The weathe 
water, all were tried. 
irded me as impertinent, 
press me with her dignity 
smooth road, 1 soon I fell 
w not how lor 
y companion leaning he 
ck slightly, I allowed 
Ah! the 
r that time. son 


s] ping here as q 
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rs great Limi 
an ef particular 
id bs b light to suc 1 
+ } i" > 
. : Was f r 
ti ly <¢ 
hin of expression witl use of language |} 
idea known to books, is rarely if ever bestowed ca 
Surely poetry is a divine art: poeta nas 
ing tl 1 , “VW 
( i ANIE IN HEAVEN. 
° 7 I n, flown fr 1 gl a of 1 ear 
ls of p r hat and vy 1 me , ‘ 
, 1 ’ a 1¢ Hcap Ba YJ 
4 iting, with the help of ¢ rand half a doz-  < é , 
| 0 prel calm t irk] 
en music-books, a suitablk Where t ly ¥y I ling p er first 
i la person to b f } 1 mt . i but t 
with the utmost difficultv, he called out tri I ty inv con ti 
untly, ‘Look 4, look! I'm Genera] | From chil A ecstatic mirthn 
’ ° t i's ¢ t 1 
t As h immi 1 re la at : 
ll, nobody disputed the 1 lar I iz, and t 1] 
‘i — D 1ed in 1 r I } 
anecdotes 1 to x N riven to f lk tior 
Lord St I dor Amid thy quee tl 1 
' Thou n’st in bl for r the ‘ 
| ever appear I 
; 1as ac » the Ed N 1 child \ it 14 
( 1 with your « ll \ W ield t I 
Of His t 1 1 vy is laude 
} } 1 T realm ist’s < 
‘* The late Lord Stowell, better known to the legal - hgh. all Tite: reams: ¢ ; sti 
: oars A sia namer, 
fraternity of this country as Sir William Scott, was | jy4 j:. : 
e 11 ar ° I + Tales 1 ’ 
fond of t ling a good joke in his cons Rss to be H . 
or of the village ! . ! t 1 1 
was si i II 1 procl I 
nkling. I I Him : ithin 
hou not of H mortal sufferings bl 
No t tl loosed 
i Shall ever } t shouts a tame 
N mel t kened 
In li t pring i Cart 
A Godhead 1 ly pri een 
Fair sovere 1 ¢ 1 thy vay tl ¢ 
In radiant « t | perior sheen 
| Nor infant fa in s bestowest , 
Of those p climes no lon n bewe 
But tl lt it the darkso1 
\ 1 t kr t 
he resolved to have a change, and mentioned the On maz reclined against fresh sylvan 1 
subject to the clerk. ‘Amen’ solemnlv shook his Or tows f heights th n thy subjects t 
} ‘It will be no use, your Hon ll break | Z its 1 their prospect 1 
. oa s ¢ - 3 Bonde * } , 
j n.’ ‘Well,’ says the worthy man, by way of . ; 5m ' 
| compromise, ‘they can sing the tune to another : gpeey« : 
' 1 r 4} ’ > 1 1 1 M 1 it 1 laKkel t 
i psalm of the same metre.’ But on the followi 4 t] : t 
| ; q r, from the sides of 1 
Sunday the old clerk arose, and with the usual nasal ir spouting sh ito tl ) 
| twang again commence ‘ Let us sing unto the prai 
and glory of God the —— psalm: All people that on 
: " : a __iheamee wanker aw 
earth do dwell. 1is was a little more than the | ¥¢ through the sunbeams wander ev : 
: € a4 rant ry roe ct #1 t 
| reverend gentleman’s temper could brook, and stoop tape bein ee 
: "6 ' oh : ’ . - | Or ride the cloudlets, through the fleece 
ing down from his reading-desk, excl in 4 lanes from folds. and flash above thes t 
enough for half the congregation to hear, ‘—— al down strange wreaths from distance f ! t 





people that on earth do dwell! give out something ly 


new.’ And deep withdrawn whe r-faint curtains breedin 


ned, a 
| voice that was intended for a whi per, but loud | pog ee with birds, where bloss 
) 
l . 





ee Th ithered viers cheer the saint-ones bright 
| | “His Lorpsurp did not always escape scot-free. yp exbaustiess) Eqnors 2s 
On one occ sion, at the dinner-table, the servant 
. had placed a fat goose in front of the clergyman. ‘I chases, thrill; 
; 


ed gay, move round your spor 






are your dancings tres 
Ne Wi 





have frequently noticed,’ says Lord S., addressing | And join your tones, when bursts in invocation, 
the company, ‘that if a fat goose be brought to the _ "Mongst every voice in heaven, the Minstrel of ¢ 








4 table, it is placed before a parson, if the 
ent; how is that, Mr. R- ?? *Why, really, my A New Bepror 
lord, I can \ ne f 


1 not say, nor did I 


is one pres- a x 








p dealer in ‘‘ notions” says he was 





snow it was the cus- | done for in this way 
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> fellow, 
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y standin; 
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many 


fect Dr. 
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> some cattle vy 
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not 
series), the school, or the 
ull of them, were visited by 
inced to be a scholar 
literature and love matters— 
things she ha i 
blandest 
made known 
a book for her ow 
The library was tl} 


hoice :” one 
e from the Harper ; 
rs she was after; another, a Miss 
hought her knowledge of letters would 


/ the books of that 


good old Dr. . 
Doctor was very easily affectec 
while preaching. One Sund 
lady who had died durin 
expatiated on her worth as a Ch 


g the w 


































































































F—— County. He chose for his text Revelation 
xxi. 8, expatiating long, learnedly, and eloquently 
showing forth the evil effects of sinful 


stices in general, and that of lying in part 


= 


lar. 
med to fall upon attentive ears, and 
» than old Sister B- ’s, who re- 


what her minister preached. Now 














it so happened that on the following week this rev- 
erend gentleman of the cloth had quite an important 
and extremely knotty case to argue in the ‘ halls of 
Justice,’ in which Sister B—— figured as quite an 
important witness for the opposite side. The testi- 
mony had all been given in with the exception of 
herself, and Brother Ham had not established a sin 
gle point; consequently he began to feel as though 
it were going to prove an unimportant case to him 
at least, for his was a contingent fee. Matters weré 
growing desperate; the testimony so far had all 
been against him. Sister B. 


1] 
was now called to 








the stand, and after the opposite counsel was through, 
Brother Ham proceeded to cross-question her. After 
asking several questions which were in accordan 

with her testimony already given, he ventured to 
propound one or two which evidently had a tendency 
to cause her to contradict herself. This ‘ insult,’ a 





she styled it afterward, was too great to be borne; 
and, utterly regardless of time or place, ray 


vent to her indignation and astonishment in the fol 
lowing words: ‘ Wa’al now, Brother Ham, it was 
h 


only last Sunday that you was a preaching up to m 
1t to fell a lie, and now here you are trying to mak 
swear toone!’ It is needless to say the gravity 
f the Court was overcome, and that Brother Ham 


had no more questions to ask old Sister B——. 





Was there ever more Irish in a story than in this 
t ver correspondent sends to the Drawer ? 

r the City of Mexico had s ndered to 
sral Scott, it is well known that the troops were 
isc a 1 
street to street, until they finally expelled the rem 
nant of the Mexican army, which disputed ev 

inch of ground from the gat v to the 
palace. The 2d Regiment United States Infantry 
(to which the writer belonged), under command of 
that sterling veteran soldier and honest man, Colonel 
(afterward General) Bennet Riley, wer i 
ground step by step, under a hot fire from hous 
tops and church-steeples, when Pat Mullony, a pri 








7) 


obliged to win their way from house to ho 





s of the ci 











i ! | 
vate in Company F, made a dash and intrenched 
himself in a door-way (the door-ways are large, with 
heavy proj 





ecting jams), a full half square in advance 
1 
l 


of his company, and commenced a spirit fire. 
When he had fired five shots he was joined by a 
comrade as he was preparing for the sixth 


ked him what he was firing at, and 


sired a ‘chance in.’ ‘Hist!’ says Pat; ‘ wait till 
I fetch another of the bla’guards. I have done the 
business for five of em, and there is another waiting 





rved the same sauce.’ Bang! went his sixtl 





shot, when his comrade, together with two others 
who had now joined them, exploded with laughter, 
‘What in the divil’s name be yees laughing at, at 
all, at all?’ says Pat. ‘Sure didn’t I fix his flint 
nice enough? and, be the powers! there is another 


spalpeen just stepped in his place, and waiting for 
a dose,’ r ing his cartridge home with energy. 
*** Stop, Pat,’ said his comrade, ‘don’t you see 
you are firing at the Apostles ?’ 
‘*** And istit the Apostles, is it? Now may the 
howly St. Pether forgive me!’ says Pat, his eyes 
opening like two saucers as he made the discovery 
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that he had been firing on two -size status ¢ 


rand St. Paul, which stood on ea sid ¢ 


a church-door, about musket-shot down t! 
Pat had hit St. Peter six times. It was a star 
joke against him, and he never heard the last of jt 





as long as he remained in the regiment.” 





Anp the next is as Irish as the other, and a Ya 


kee is the hero: 

‘“*The market in the 

square near the Grand Plaza, surrounded by a w 
A soldier who hailed from an Eastern State lw 





had become somewhat wild with excitement and 





gained a position under the walls 


market, and commenced firing, as fast as | 





load and aim, over the wall. An officer ay 


him, and ordered him to point out who and wl 





ring him down;’ and he 





*** You big fool!’ said the officer, ‘ y« 


at that statue in the market-plac !’ Which v 














the fact—he had been firing at an equestri t 
of Santa Anna!” 
ans County, in the State of New } 
1 from Genesee County into a s 
zation, there arose the same old dit 
» to locating county buildings, w! 
mtention, the subject of much di 
tended with as much difficulty 
creation of a new State. Matters were thus: A " 
in the town of B——, was the most central, , 
Erie Canal, was thought t 
vantages, both natural and ar 
for the centre of business, the « il of 
Gaines, the next town north, almost as central 
tended that the village of Gaines was most sui 
ind was so sanguine of success in the cont 1 
that they commenced to erect county buildi t 








Being unable to agr 


neral Hathaway to settle the vex 
1. ioners arrived by 
and viewed the advantages of locati 








village and town of Gaines. They were feted 1 
treated in as good stvle as the times woul l f, 
and next proceeded to visit Albion, and canvass the 


merits of that village. The merits of the location 
were discussed, and the advantages of the car 
considered. Next they were invited to visit tl 


tensive hydraul ) ¢ 








i near the old cemetery. N 
it happened that Mr. Bumpus, familiarly called Old 
Bump, had the rental or owned a small 


the woods above the cemetery, out of 








ht. From 
this point it was agreed that the Commissioners 
should view the water-power. Bump had shut the 
gate by agreement, and a large pond had accu 
lated ( for it was a time of low-w vter), and just be 
the Commissioners arrived had raised the gate, an 
a powerful stream was the result, which at once con- 
vinced the Commissioners, whom they took good 
care not to detain until the pond drained off. This 
settled the question, and Albion became the county 


town. 








Tue rector of a parish in Chenango County, New 
York, is the happy father of a bright-eyed little girl 
about two years of age. The father received a call 
one morning from a gentleman who is the pos 
of a most ponderous and prominent nasal pro 
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ttle “ Ange” (Angeline 
randmother'’s lap, at once not 
» appendage, and doubtless str 
ht that where one person had s 
nt of gristle others must either be total 
or but stinte dly supplis d, raise 
own face, and on making sure tl 
organ, slipped from her grandm« 
p to the visitor, still clir 
d, with delight, “I’ve got : 
rentleman had the good tas " 
the joke hugely, and indulged i 
ich, in which grandma and father were 
willingly, no doubt ) . in I rt vhen rush from the 
‘* Our little Charlie has the faculty ! 
thing which he should not when i : 
He was one day to visit a friend of t family, fa 
liarly known as Aunt Peggy, whose forte it is to 
ll funny stories. As Charlie was leaving he ex- 
tended the hospitalities of the family as follows : 
‘** Aunt Peggy, do con up to see us soon; we 


ilwavs like to see vou 


B.. 
exc 
ce of a maiden aunt. § 
t brought food to the 
iry exile, night and morni 
, where did } lij th get his 
‘* Aunt Libby’ hesitated 
r reply; when Graci 
feared her aunt might g¢ 


‘What good ravens!’ said Graci 


Oh, I know! down town—j 
‘Oh, these child ! ! 
Delmonico’s, a1 
1 by a strap! 

‘“‘T HAVE a little friend who is 

The other day he was ta 
ut to be put to bed 
» insisted on remainil 
ther was coaxing and trvir g to get 
be put into his crib, his aunt—an 
of about fifty years—came in the room. 
mad capers she scolded him a littl 
mother, ‘ Why do you let that chi 
he was my child he should havea g 
go to bed.’ 
‘Georgy looked up into his aunt's fa 

with the most serious countenance in the world: 
guess when you get a husband you'll have t 
your horns !’” 

‘Mrs. C—— was endeavoring to co 
little boy to sleep by singing the familiar nursery 


1 Jill went up the } 
r a pail of water; 
vn and broke his crown,’ etc. 
‘Supposing the little fellow was well off 
dream-land, she was surprised to hear him ‘oj | 
ery heavy on the yell.’ Asking him what was the h 1 him five dollars (evidently more than t 


matter, she was answered, ‘J want Jill to help Jack pected), accompanied with the injunction that 


pr” ‘Bei ae ai 


One of our Boston correspondents writes : 6¢ poor fellow seemed « 1 
‘*During the visit of the Prince of Wales to this ide, and exclaimed, with t iis eves, ‘Oh, 
city I overheard, at a street corner, a conversation yer honor, never doubt Mike O’Conne God bless 


between two newsboys, which I think may amuse v¢ r! Oh, I wish yer could just now 




















Brown.’ 1} 

re ly Li 

sorry to sa tl lling to 
give a practi jualit 
by playing witl was 





playing his fav 
When each had bet 














threw down fo ices on the table, wl i] 
ly threw down five acé Nine ntv- 
card | k exclaimed tl istonished ica 
*Take d one Mr. H— t de 1 dat 
beat de oldest man in de world! 1 
a by-stander picked up the card u 
aces remaining in the deck! 

“The following return was made by a constable 
in one of th ies of Illinois: 

s+ * Served 1 mon it man,’ ” 


My wife is a very dear, loving, 





little woman, and an excellent housekeeper. For 
instan¢ On her birthday she moved her low rock 
ing-chair close to my sid I was} g¢ the Draw- 
er. She placed her dear little hand lovingly on 1 
arm, and m« 1 it coat 

lar I felt 1 ill over! I certainly es 





kiss. Dear, sweet, loving creature 





She moved her hand up and down my coat-sl 

: Husband ivs she 

66¢ What V Gear? 

‘*T was ing—’ 

: ‘Wa you over 

‘*¢T was just thinking how nicely $ t of 
clothes y have on would 2 Lintoar wg-carpet 


“Nor long ago thi 
village was scandalized by the 
} 


colored congregation in our 


iw 
4 


ties’ of one of t y 
down street one day, Brother A, t 
Brother B, the offending member, 
er B list 

the wickedness of the course 






ned silently to Brother . 
l 


er he had concluded, Brother B replied, very em- 
phatically, 
‘*** Brudder A, did you know 
libbed down to Mount Pleasant ?’ 
***Oh ves,’ savs Brother A, ‘I kne\ 
“Well, s Brother B, ‘he ha 
when he die, he die tri 


Brudder H, what 


him well.’ 
, and 





savs Bri 1 two wives 
mphant !’” 
** AN anecdote is told by some of the lawyers of 


Central Illinois as having 





happened in the early his- 
tory of Piatt County which will bear a more extend- 
ed hearing 

** Soon after the ex 
a jail for the confinement of prisoners was construct- 
ed, as the cireuit Judge was holding one of their first 


courts, one Jake A—— caused much disturbance in 


unty was organized, and before 
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r, at the coming together of 
] rt, the Jud ifter consulting with tl 
neys, ordered Jake brought before him for t] 
| of giving him a mild reprimand, hi 
yw duly sober, he would manifest ¢ | 
t for his misbehavior on the day previous. J 
I the invitation of the sheriff, walked 
if « ( of no ¢ but that of tl 
levated and cha er. ‘Mr. A 
the Judge 1 acted very rderly 
ithe ! of the Court, for whic it i 
\ punish but as you were much i 
ited at the ti it is th ht best to allow y 
portunity for explanat What have you t 
i X¢ ly ition of lf? 
‘During this brief but pointed reprimand, J 
eved his H closelv, the while conscious of | 
ifety both from punishment by imprisonn 
on one hand there was no jail, and ¢ 
Was as poor as poverty itself lat 
( lusion | tretched himself up and said 
‘Well, Jud I know I was rather boist 
rda l Jud vou wasa/ } 





ficial document, cut from an Ii 
rves embalming in the Drawer: 
PROCLAMATION, 
Issued by the Mayor of Dallas City. March 5th, 1861 





I r it is reported by good authority that we had a 
MAD DOG to visit our city, a few nights since, a 
nights « he was s¢ in the evening just above t 


laying by the bridge, and the next day was KILLED at 
j 


I ter BITING several dogs in that place \\ 
think he must have traveled through this place in t 

night, and we kr not how soon some of the ¢ » 
may be taken with HYDROPHOBIA and perchance do 


iderabl mage. I therefore, notify, the MARSHALL 


y, that he notifies all tl 











City, that have a zs running t 
City, to CHAIN him them up, 

I ecting to d the Marshall ised 
kill or have killed, such dogs as m to Shite 


town, not chained or running at large 
JAMES GASAWAY. Mayor. 





‘* A few days ago m} 
years old, was confined to the house 


of bad weather. l ! 


AN afflicted mother says: 
little boy, five 





As is usual in su 
was extremely troublesome an 


in consequence 





i in consequence, received a number of s¢ 


At last he lov 





in the course of the morning. 


at me with a face full of indignation, and exclaimed, 
‘Mother, if all the bears in the world were ¢ 
and that bear had a sore head, it wouldn't be a 
crosser than you are !’” 


























Tne finest telescope in our city,” says a ex 
lent whose name an 


1 Mr. 


‘is owned by 
ng his 





in introd 

by the ai 1 of his px 
i izo, when the e' 
iutiful to be 
wn town to call in 

s through the tel | 
ber of the house; but wl 
. he made a mistake, and | 
ng door. Asking for Mr.. 
hat he was out, but his wife was in. He was 
into the parlor, to wait for the gentl 
but being politely received by the lady, | 
known the object of his call—he had been it 
1 to take a look at Venus! The 
ot alittle s irprised by such an aj } lic 


sent to the kit 


werful instrume 


seen, he 


ome 











ning it was all right, 
lored cook, who rejoiced in the lovely name of 
ldess of love. Venus came at the call; ar 

akimbo, presented herself at the parlor-door to 
stonished gaze of the 
mistake here,’ he said. 


stranger. ‘There must 
‘T was invited by 





Mr. Johnson to call and look at the planet Venus 
zh his telescope.” ‘Oh, dear me '’ exclaimed 
lady, ‘Mr. Johnson lives next door, and spends 


ufthe night among the stars. This is Mr. Thomp 


n’s; and the servant at the door must have misun 





ood the name!’ 
Begging ten thousand pardons for his blunder. 





the gentleman pursued his astronomical observations 
ext door, and the two hundred pound Venus sunk 
low the horizon, to shine more brightly in the 
light of her peculiar sphere.” 
Nor a few of your readers in Vermont remember 
ll the dignified ‘look and mien’ of the late Chief. 
T 


stice Chase, of that State, a man of great ability 
irked characteristics. With his many nobl 
ilities of head and heart, his old confréres at the 
ir and in the Senate had to recognize an irascibl 
mper, that would sometimes break forth inordinaté 
Once, while presiding Judge of one of the Coun 


ty Courts, an appeal case from a Justice of the Peace 
ame up before him, so small and contemptible in its 
origin that he was for tossing all the parties out of 


Voi. XXIII.—No. 133.—I* 
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( rt witl t f f la It a neared fr +) 

itement of the pla iff l that rkev |} 

tres 1 pon tl iT of a1 hl and 
| for his h i ind bl] The owner 
rought tor 1 of tl hbor wl 
] the turk ind f fore the Justi ay 
] led I] t] elt 1 tl sun 
ind substa of the « t Ju cried out, i 
Mr. (1 str I case from tl ket! 

rl t ing to the la excl ed h ind 
int empl is] Wi : cor here witl } 
Why don’t vou ref r little dispute t 


vo 
May i ple rif I pli 1 the law r 
we d mean honest me hall have any thing t 
] } ++ 7? 
ii 
lrial progr l 


former | 
of a numerous family bv the 1 


at that dav, ir 


id been successful in obtaining the support 


was the custom 


didates to take their seats on the court bench durir 
the election nd to thank each i idual as he cas 
his v tl ting bei As the mem 

of this family ca f r l " cast 





ld ex 
opponent 


t] votes, Mr. T., wit! 
claim, ‘ Thar 
Colonel G.. who had not been aware 
number of this family, stood it patientls 
fifteen had cast their \ ; against him, when, losing 
his patience, he exclai 1, ‘ Well, really I think we 
have had fritters enough; | 
and should greatly prefer son 


k ve 
of the great 


ntil about 





am quite tired of them 
e pancakes !"” 


‘*T was visiting at a farm-house in the neighbor 
hood of the Jerseys last summer, where they hav 
the usual (or an unusually large) number of the 


feathered tribe, but Lord of the Isles was an immenss 
Shanghai rooster, who, like all other men, liked to 

This King Shang 
hai was a constant source of annoyance to the farm- 


keep the other sex in submission. 


n and scratching out the 


er, by digging up the garde 





intil his patience was exhausted, and he 
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n with 


rive 


had been 


everal times thr d his life. 
handsome species and a yreat fay 
tress of the house, his lif 
intercession. One day I was taki 
1 newly-planted field of cot 
master, and happening to hear 


i 


head of us, we 


vith all the a 


ach « hill » dig 
pr 1, ard was 
rested. He had 
maid. d effor 


of a Napole¢ 


) 


ied Master Rooster w 


1, 


But t 
but | 


a sligh 


only Ss 


} 
AKI 


with tk i 
spared by her 
ra walk through 


Mr. M 


out the grain which 
nice and tender, a 


1 easil 





the 
cackli 

along, 

pping it 


had ist 


li 


1e on in this way, and by his ow 
other to 


for he would not permit ar 











enture on his ground) had succeeded in devouri 
veral rows. Mr. M - made a rush at poor S., 
und grasping hin by the ba k of the neck walked ¢ 
0 the wood-pile, while I flew on the wings of | 
to the house to tell his intercessor; and wee 
both I don’t think any poor criminal ac dof 1 
jer had more eloquent pl t he hit uy 
in expedient, and, much t 1 
escaped with his beautif hi 
toes. Mr. M—— placed his fee 
block, and with a coupl blow f the ax 
all | to 1 left th | llow with l 
stumps to K a 1 V ul 1 
leath; b 1 few da r I iw | 1 
about ali is lively as ever Phi 
juite favorabl il day I saw Mr. I 
like Brigham Yo calling his num is Wi 
about hi » mak I ppo 1 ) h 
After th m was delivered he sel 1a coupl 
f the fi I and iding them before him | 
lowed in th iK ot ith h isual d 
hough, but | a ( la ith her feet | 
layred » tl same ld I was wa il 
wreathle inxiety to see the n 9 
can imagine my surprise and a te I 
two hens w kK delib itely oO eat i hill, ind 
they had ved a while and laid bare t 
march off to th next hill, whil Master R 
would walk upa k up the delicat i 
had uncovered for Oh the d tion of the 
to the lords of i 
‘THe practi fd ‘ | iil 
xtensively in Kansas, a 1 in most v ( 
ries An acquainta of mine was trudyi ( 
he prairies the other day, faci a cold wind, wh 
meeti a friend, h is asked, * Will you tal 


IST 





ORIOCAL THE EDICT OF NANCE. 























nip? ‘Yes, certainly, tt reply have 
any thing good?’ ‘ Bought it at Troy [: 
seat | for the be st But, lo! when the bottl 
out its contents were froze olid! The ve 
upon being told the fact, said that perhaps an 
had occurred, and that he had probably filled 
bottle with some whisky which was only 
IN r neignl hk l iLyvmeS 
sally |} is Squire Stone, who o¢ la 
house, carried on a large farm, and end 
he over-imbibed, to keep within doors at hon 
retain the 1 opinion of his townst ke 
his bad |! out of sight. His wife second 
in th t as will be n H ld he 
lay tl I en a drover in an ad t 
i ( ll him certain « his ca 
hundt dollars; but th \ rely I 
( thought } 1 1 
la en r tl a 1, ‘I shal } 
| ] h I] giv 1 I i 
ind their val | ut A H 
h t ) K I 
The1 I | 
i wl l were 
oA 1 } Q 
S pra ( i | ‘d cl 
Soon aft ( Mr. I b, tl 1 r, ca 
Mrs. St ] he Squir is al t the } 
vhere, I | th ittle, | 
hay Ss ( I ( 
int t he was r 
t T repaircd the | 
| | ht lord 1 
if ( il V t 
} \ hausted, d as 
h Mrs. S. 1 irked t ie ] 
Sq i he I ca 
} lred Ss. a ‘ t I i 
iv | I 
away l 1 tl i i 
hot of th it te is it t 1\ i 
e hundred and s t e dollars iMr. I 
nt awa ith tl ittl rhe Squire, 
il t ia k iw toll 
Missi he ca he re 1 to his spou 





SARTORIAL. 


NIHLL 





FIT, 
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r day, ar 
the same line of bu 














iness i i 
$ whether he had failed, r vhat he, ‘*some of vou may not understand the 
| of him, ete. His reply was, ‘Oh, he I will explain them to \ Stret r up at f 
failed; he is rich, and is just mean et ht | h, with arms extend 1) 
lr! tell a storv about hin Id ] Y S Well, tl Squa 
r it is true, or one of those vspaper varns ind the } Ipit—it was e of those old-time | 
it anv rate, they all say it is true as gospel: ‘ he cried out, prof ** Sec 
began to dicker he had a hor i N Phis is 2 l 
‘ , an it peddling all through the Sta 
ifferent sorts of notions—and was at that time From the rapidlv-crow N iska Territory a 
rting a real pretty girl who lived with her uncle's int t correspondent writes to the Draw 
imily as h ‘Ip. One morning, as he was about to this wise: 





ive to be gone some time, he called at the house ‘i? 
bid Amanda good-by She, with tears in her City the foll 








yes, followed him to the door, feeling ‘real sorry’, which is too good to 

he was going to be gone so long; and as he was you for exposure to the a irl! 

ibout to step on the wagon, said, ‘Oh, Amasa! I world 

vish I had something to give you to remember me Last spring John Howard and his wife, Mary 
v while you are away. Can't vou think of any | left this citv for the land of golden promisé 
thing I have got that you would like to take ?’ * Pike's Peak. After arriving at Denver ( ity, Joh 


‘Well, yes,’ said Amasa; ‘I guess you might left his lady and went up into the mountains. Mar 
give me that five-dollar bill your uncle paid you | not liking, probably, to be left alone, and Joh 
last week. I should like that better than any thing rather liking to be relieved of the cares of doubl 
Ise I can think on.’” blessedness, did not return. All of which—with 


7 = pe rhaps, some other provoc ition—was considered by 
Wuen I was a bov I had a plavmate, Charlie, | the fair Mary as a just cause fora divorce. So she 


a noble-hearted little fellow, who did not inherit that applied to the Chancery Court of Denver for a re- 
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bonds of matrimony with the said 4 point of evidence being 
, who presides over that august slightly irritated, t 


institution, ordered the publication of the petition to | the blandest expression he could assume u 


be made in the city papers, and also requiring the 








n to appe: 1 a dav named in the notice ‘**T wish your Worship would tine me five d 
4 for contempt of Court.’ 
‘* The Court is not aware of any cor 


+ ‘* John happened to see the paper containing t most profound contemp 


facial nerves for which hx 


et himself down to answer 


There was a roar of lau 





lav a ve ung lawv« ro 





the Plaint PEE RSET : 
e Plaintiff in thea ; On hearing the testimony they 


‘Whereas, having be 





vorced from me should not be granted, I, 





pportunity 
nt in the matter ‘**T wish your Worships wouk 


lars for contempt of Court.” 


Because I feel a very decid 


ir contempt for the Court is not n 
than the Court’s contempt for you, 


response of one of the magistrate 

This was a stinging 1 
her worshipful member of the Court 
hard ] u king old blacksmith 


title to which I acquired by 


finished the work, and compl 


therein, with all the use, rents, profits, and app 





know which one of 





youd want to borry the 1 





second part, to have and toh 


ey from to pay it v 





Ihe laugh was against Mac. 





long as he can keep her without rec 


f, 1 have hereunto set my handand | borrower when he co 


ay of January, A.p. 1861 





here, there was a shoemaker who at time 
as preacher of the Universalist persuasion. 


and deed were satis- | wavs wrote the notices himself, in order to 


“Tt is said that the answer 


Here is one of them: 


Every one has heard and 


a rl 
ee 
rk 
140 
- lease from the 
John. Judge D 
» truant John t 
gia before the Honora 
Pi} he had, why the said a 
pe not be grant 
z" notice while ruralizing 
ad 
wy hus did: 
. ‘Mary E. Howarp, 
* 
Joun Howarp 
f Denver to app 
elected Court, t 
, take this « 
toall my right, title, 
a blank to be fille 
you may in future 
preciate my 
rive you t ( Bi 
to wit 
** Know alls 
that I, John H 
hereby grant, 
right, title, and intere 
ancient and unreal estate 
ise, situated at 
gether with all the 
therein any wise 
*“In witness where 
eal, this 24th d 
**Signed in pr 
District Civil ¢ 
factory. 
Tom Marshall was once 


in a lawsuit before lieve will be damned at three 








POLEMIO,—FOX'S MARTYRS. 


BELLIGERENT. 
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or the Wet and South 






Fu 
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Re er 


Sel 








Foch for Sune, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voit 





from actual articles of Costume. 





Figure 1.—SumMer Parpessvs. 
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’ 
! Figure 2.—CAanezov. 
TTHE Parpessts is a combination of black silk | The skirt is gored, and each gore is piped, gencrally 
and lace, relieved by lilac bands through the with some color that contr ily with th 
collar and the markings of seams through the skirt. | dress, or if it be a figured silk, the prevailing colot 
The Canezovu is composed of alternating white of the pattern is used i Se hes 
ind black laces, with neuds of taffeta. skirts are made with fl ilmost to the t 
A revolution, almost as complete as those which others with alternate folds and flounces; but 
South American generals proclaim in the politics of | generally conceded that the most distingyvé are those 
| their countries, has been attempted in the Kingdom which have three or four small flounces, or rat] 
of Fashion. To do justice to it, we must quote, with frills, around the extreme end of the skirt. 1 
ibridgment, the language of an enthusiastic reporter permits the graceful sweep of the skirts to be plainly 
for the newspaper press. He says: distinguished, and if the gores are piped witl 
‘**One of those important revolutions which take trasting colors, the gay diversity is not concealed 
place sometimes in the empire of Fashion, as well as ‘Two tiny pockets are arranged on the front breadths 
in the realm of any other potentate, has sprung upon which are plain, and the dress is closed in front wit) 
is. It isno trifling innovation, no slight alteration, buttons, or trimmed with neuds of ribbon or velvet 
no inconsiderable addition, but a radical, fundament- | Any misguided individual consoling himself or her 
iulchange. The full skirt which the present genera- self with the idea that this style will take less mat 


tion so much affected has been repudiated, and in its | rial will soon find out their mistake; a dress meas 

place we have the quaint old-fashioned Gorep Skirr uring seven yards round the edge of the skirt wi 

of our grandmothers and great-grandmothers. The not be avery economicalone. There is still another 
premonitory symptoms of this change have been ap- Way of trimming the skirt which we must not or 
parent to the observing philosophic eye in the gored to mention, and that is, that the flouncing is carri 
outer garments in which ladies have perambulated | up the gores, thus developing another way of dispos 
Broadway for some time past. The moralist and ing of the material, which appears to be the desid 
the politician may both deduce a useful lesson from eratum of the present régime. ‘This style offers a se 

this fashionable revolution; and it is this—tha irity that the hoop skirts will still be indispensable, 
while the lesser lights of fashion were trifling away for the gored skirt requires a kind of frame to show 
their time and distracting public attention, fluctu- its proportions. The CorsaGr may be considered 
ating between the admissibility of belts, waists, and 484 kind of appendage to the skirt, being frequer tly 








pointed waists, flowing sleeves or tight sleeves, the cut out with it in the one piece. It is made high t 
: real point of danger was overlooked, and their insig- the throat, and generally without trimming. The 
: nificant local sleeve and waist squabbles were over- only kind which this style admits is a surplice trin 

whelmed in the general cataclysm which has fallen Ming crossing the shoulders and terminating at the 

upon us. But we do not hesitate to sav that, like Waist. It sometimes extends as far in front as th 
ill sensible, practical people, we give in our adhe- pockets. There is nothing arbitrary about the fash 
sion to the powers that be, and we venture to assert ion of the SLEEVE; it is the only portion of the dress 
that the gored skirts will, when they become, as it Which may be regarded as free. All the varieties 
were, naturalized among us, be very popular with which have pleased and puzzled us for the last two or 
New York ladies.—The Skrrr is worn as long as three seasons still remain—the flowing, the slashed, 
ever, trailing a little in the back, and very full at the puffed, the Georgian, and many others. The 
the bottom, where it measures seven vards in widt 








h, latter is a very handsome flowing sleeve.” 





